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INTRODUCTION 


THREE ancient biographies! of Thucydides have 
come down to us, but they are of little value. They 
are derived from ancient commentaries, and the bio- 
graphical details which they contain, wherever they 
do not rest upon inference from the text of the 
history itself, are often confused and contradictory. 
These are supplemented by scattered statements of 
several ancient writers—Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
who wrote two treatises on Thucydides (De Thucy- 
didis historia iudicium and the Second Letter to Am- 
maeus), Plutarch (Cimon iv), and Pausanias (1. xxxii.). 

The only authentic facts about the life of Thucy- 
dides are gathered from casual mention in the History. 
He was the son of Olorus (rv. civ. 4); commenced 
the compilation of materials for writing the History 
at the outset of the Peloponnesian War (1. i. 1); 
and lived through the whole war, ripe in years and 

1 One of these, compiled in three distinct portions ‘‘ from 
the commentaries,” passed under the name of Marcellinus, 
who is probably to be identified with the author of Scholia 
on Hermogenes 7rep) stdcewv, who seems to have lived in the 
fifth century a.D.; another was by an anonymous gram- 
marian ; and the third is a short notice in Suidas, s.v. 
Bovevd{5ns, : 
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judgment, following it with close attention, that he 
might acquire accurate information (v. xxvi. 5). He 
suffered from the plague of 429 s.c. (1. xviii. 3), of 
which he wrote his famous account (um. xlvii-liv). 
Elected one of the ten generals in 424 n.c., he was 
sent to the coast of Thrace (where he enjoyed the 
right of working certain gold mines) to operate 
against Brasidas. Failing to relieve Amphipolis, he 
was exiled in 424 n.c., and remained in banishment 
for twenty years, and ‘thus was able to become ac- 
quainted with affairs on both sides (v. xxvi. 5). 

For other facts we are dependent largely upon 
inference ; some are reasonably certain, others less 
so. The name of his father was identical with that 
of the Thracian prince Olorus, whose daughter He- 
gesipyle was married to Miltiades, and his tomb, 
having the inscription @ovxvdidys ‘Odépov ‘AAmovovos, 
was in the suburb of Athens known as KoiAyn MeXc- 
rides, adjoining those of Cimon and Miltiades (Plut. 
Cim. iv). We may therefore assume that Olorus, 
the father of Thucydides, was a near kinsman of the 
Thracian prince Olorus. If, as Marcellinus says (§ 2), 
Thucydides’ mother was named Hegesipyle, like 
Cimon’s mother, that would be confirmation of the 
relationship ; but Plutarch makes no mention of this. 
It seems likely, then, that Thucydides was of near 
kin to Cimon, younger perhaps by one generation. 
His father Olorus was probably a full citizen of 
Athens, as is indicated by the fact that, mentioning 
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himself as ozparyyds (Iv. civ. 4), he writes Oovkvdidyv 
tov ‘Oddpov; for only as an Athenian citizen could 
his father be mentioned in this official style. 

As to the date of Thucydides’ birth, the only 
ancient statement that seems worthy of credence 
was made by Pamphila, a woman writer who in the 
time of Nero made a great compilation of the results 
of learning. Aulus Gellius (N.d. xv. 23) quotes 
from Pamphila that, at the beginning of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War, Hellanicus was sixty-five years of 
age, Herodotus fifty-three, Thucydides forty. Pam- 
phila’s dates were probably taken from the chrono- 
logical handbook of Apollodorus (second century B.c.), 
which was generally accepted among the Greeks and 
Romans. The term forty years used by Pamphila 
doubtless meant the dxy7 or prime of Thucydides, 
and may have been fixed on the basis of his own 
assertion that he began. to collect material at the 
opening of the war (1. i. 1) and was then in full 
maturity of mind (v. ve 5). At any rate his own 
statement, taken with Pamphila’s date, has led to 
the general assumption that the historian was born 
somewhere about 472 s.c. 

It is indicated by Marcellinus (§ 46), and is prob- 
able in itself, that the decree for Thucydides’ ban- 
ishment was adopted on the motion of Cleon, who 
was then at the height of his power; and it is 
probable that the charge brought against him was 
treachery (zpodocia), as stated by Marcellinus (§ 55) 
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and the anonymous biographer (§ 2), and apparently 
implied by Aristophanes (Vesp. 288). His own words, 
EwéBy por debyew, admit of this interpretation; and 
the statement of Pausanias (1. xxiii. 9) that he was 
later recalled from exile on the motion of Oenobius! 
is best understood on this basis. If he had been 
banished by a simple decree of the people, the 
general amnesty that followed the capture of Athens 
by Lysander would have been sufficient for him as 
for other exiles; if the sentence was more severe, 
a special decree would be necessary. But it is 
possible, of course, that the motion of Oenobius 
antedated the amnesty of Lysander’s peace by a 
few months. 

As to Thucydides’ death, there was a persistent 
tradition that he was assassinated, and the fact that 
the History breaks off suddenly in the midst of ex- 
citing events of the Decelean War seems to support 
the tradition. Plutarch (Cim. iv. 3) says that it was 
commonly reported that he died a violent death at 
Scapte Hyle; Pausanias (1. xxiii. 9), that he was 
murdered on his journey home from exile; Marcel- 
linus (§ 10), that after his return from exile he died 
and was buried in Athens. But whether he died in 


1 The name, which is a rare one in the fifth century, is 
found as that of a general commanding in the neighbourhood 
of Thasos in 410-9 B.c. and we hear somewhat later of one 
Eucles, son of Oenobius; hence it has been conjectured that 
the father of Oenobius was Eucles, who was Thucydides® 
colleague in Thrace in 424 B.o. (Lv. civ), 
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Thrace or in Athens, it seems clear from his own 
words that he outlived the term of his banishment 
(v. xxvi. 5, Evvéby por dedyew riv euavrod érn <ixoot) 
and that he returned to Athens, since his description 
of the wall of Themistocles, whose remains “ may 
still be seen at the Peiraeus” (1. xciii. 5), shows that 
he was there after the destruction of the walls by 
Lysander. If he had lived to see the restoration of 
the walls by Conon in 395 3.c., it seems he would 
certainly have mentioned it. There is another reason, 
too, for supposing that he did not live to this year: 
in 1, exvi. 2 he says that the eruption of Aetna, 
which occurred in the spring of 425 B.c., was the 
third on record; hence the one mentioned by Dio- 
dorus (xiv. lix. 3) for 396 3B.c. could not have been 
known to him. It seems reasonable, then, to assume 
that he was not alive in 396 B.c. 

There is a pretty and oft-repeated story} that 
Thucydides, as a boy, heard Herodotus recite a 
portion of his History at Olympia and was moved 
thereby to tears, whereupon Herodotus said, “ Olo- 
rus, your son’s spirit is aflame with a passion for 
learning.” But Lucian, when telling of the powerful 
effect of Herodotus’ recitation at Olympia,? would 
surely have mentioned this circumstance had he 
known of it; besides, chronology is in the way, it 


1 Suidas s.v. dpyav and @ovxvd/dys; Photius, Bibl. 60; 
Marcellinus, § 54. 
2 Herod. i. 
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we hold to Pamphila’s testimony. But if he did 
not as a boy hear Herodotus recite at Olympia, he 
must have known him later as a man at Athens. 
The period of his youth and early manhood fell in 
the time when Athens was most prolific in great 
men. It is clear that he had heard and admired Pe- 
ricles, and he must have seen Aeschylus and known 
Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, Anaxagoras, So- 
crates, Gorgias, Antiphon, Pheidias, Polygnotus, 
Mnesicles, Ictinus, Callicrates, and Hippocrates. 
Association with such men and the atmosphere of 
Athens at such a time best explain the development 
of his genius; but the limits of his subject, as he 
conceived it, precluded any mention of any of these 
except Pericles, so that for any personal influence ot 
theirs upon him we are left to inference. The first 
seven years of the war, before his banishment, were 
doubtless spent in large part at Athens, where he 
must have heard the speeches of Pericles, the dis- 
cussions about Mytilene and about Pylos, as well as 
about other matters of which we have accounts in 
this History. But the twenty years of his exile he 
probably passed largely on his properties in Thrace,! 
engaged in the task of compiling materials for his 
work about the war, as indeed we are told that he 

1 It was his family connection with Thrace which led to 
his acquiring the right of working gold mines in that region 
(rv. ev. 1), which is all that he imself says, though his 


biographers state that he was the owner of gold mines at 
Scapte Hyle. 3 
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did by Plutarch (De Evil. xiv.) and Marcellinus (§§ 25 
and 47). 
_ From Thucydides’ opening statement, that he 

began the composition of his History at the out- 
break of the war, expecting it to be a great one 
and more noteworthy than any that had gone before, 
we should naturally infer that he continued the 
compilation and composition throughout the war, 
and in fact—as it is clearly unfinished—until his 
death. Again, as it was never completed, so it was 
never completely revised, and it is natural that one 
can find traces of the different dates at which the 
several portions were composed. Evidence of this 
kind has been brought forward in support of differ- 
ent hypotheses as to the composition of the work. 
The most famous of these was that put forth by 
F. W. Ullrich in his Beitriige zur Erklirung des Thu- 
kydides, Hamburg, 1845, in which it is maintained 
that Books I-V. xxvi, which contain the history ot 
the Archidamian War (432-421 B.c.), formed a sepa- 
rate treatise composed between the Peace of Nicias 
and the Sicilian Expedition, and that the phrase 
“this war” in the earlier books refers to the Ten 
Years’ War only. 

In v. xxvi Thucydides does make a fresh start with 
the words, “The same Thucydides recorded the 
events in order, reckoning by summers and winters,1 


_ 1 His division of the year corresponds to the actual con- 
ditions of the carrying on of war in ancient times: summer 
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until the fall of Athens.” But he adds, “The 
war lasted for twenty-seven years, and anyone 
who declines to count the interval of truce as war 
is mistaken;” which sounds very much like the 
opening of a second volume of a work that falls 
into natural divisions. It is quite likely, as Ullrich 
maintains, that the account of the Archidamian War 
(1.-v. xxvi.) was composed mainly in the interval 
between 421 and 416 s.c.; but that it received im- 
portant additions after the fall of Athens seems 
certain, e.g. u. lxv. on the career of Pericles. So _ 
much may well be admitted for Ullrich’s hypothesis, _ 
but it is not necessary to admit more. Even the 
story of the Sicilian expedition, the finest part of 
the whole work, need not be considered to have | 
been originally a separate treatise, but only to have 
received especial care. As for the rest, a paragraph 
from Classen’s introduction to Book V outlines a 
probable order for the growth of the history which: 
seems reasonable : “Though I am convinced that 
the whole work was written in the shape in which 
we have it after the conclusion of the Peloponnesian 
War, and that Thucydides was called away from life 
when engaged in the last revision and combination 
of the portions which he had noted down and 
sketched in outline from the beginning of the war, 


—the larger half, including both spring and autumn—cover- 
ing the time approximately from March to October, winter 
from November to February. 
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yet I do not believe that all parts of the work re- 
ceived an equally thorough review. I think that the 
masterly introduction, which makes our First Book, 
was completed with the full knowledge of the disas- 
trous result of the twenty-seven years’ war; that 
then the history of the ten years’ war and the Si- 
cilian Expedition, for which it is likely that the 
results of laborious inquiry were already at hand 
more or less perfectly worked out, received their 
final touches; and that after this, before the thread 
of the narrative was taken up again with the Ionic- 
Decelean War, the intervening period of the cipyjvy 
droves was described.” 

The most interesting testimony as to the recog- 
nition of the power of Thucydides in ancient times 
is Lucian’s statement (adv. Jndoct. 102) that Demo- 
sthenes copied out the history eight times. Dio 
Cassius constantly imitated and borrowed from him, 
and among others of the later historians who emu- 
lated him were Philistus, Arrian, and Procopius. 
There is internal evidence that Tacitus was influ- 
enced by him, and Sallust often imitated him. Quin- 
tilian’s oft-quoted characterization, Densus et brevis et 
semper instans stbi Thucydides, shows his appreciation. 
In modern times his greatest panegyrist is Macaulay: 
«There is no prose composition, not even the De 
Corona, which I place so high as the Seventh Book 
of Thucydides. It is the ne plus ultra of human 
art’; again, “ The retreat from Syracuse —Is it or 
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is it not the finest thing you ever read in your life?” ; 
and still again, “He is the greatest historian that 
ever lived.” John Stuart Mill said, «The most 
powerful and affecting piece of narrative perhaps 
in all literature is the account of the Sicilian cata- 
strophe in his Seventh Book.” The Earl of Chatham, 
on sending his son William Pitt to Oxford, “left to 
professional teachers the legitimate routine in the 
classic authors, but made it his particular desire that 
Thucydides, the eternal manual of statesmen, should 
be the first Greek which his son read after coming 
to college.” And the Earl of Chatham’s estimate is 
well supported by Sir G. Cornwall Lewis: “ For 
close, cogent, and appropriate reasoning on political 
questions, the speeches of Thucydides have never 
been surpassed ; and indeed they may be considered 
as having reached the highest excellence of which 
the human mind is capable in that department.” 

In the ordinary narration of events the style of 
Thucydides is clear, direct, graphic. In strong con- 
trast with this generally simple and lucid form of 
statement is his style in describing battles and other 
critical events, in generalizations, and especially in 
the speeches; here the statement is often so concise 
and condensed as to become very difficult. Thucy- 
dides was not the first to use speeches as a means - 
_of vivid presentation of important crises and the 
actors in them; for that he had the precedent of 
Homer and the Attic drama, But he used this 
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means with such impressive effect and success as to 
induce frequent imitation in later historical writing 
in ancient times. He does not pretend to give the 
exact words of the speakers, but says frankly in the 
Introduction (1. xxii. 1): “As to the speeches that 
were made by different men, either when they were 
about to begin the war or when they were already 
engaged therein, it has been difficult to recall with 
strict accuracy the words actually spoken, both for 
me as regards that which I myself heard, and for 
those who from various other sources have brought 
me reports. Therefore the speeches are given in the 
language in which, as it seemed to me, the several 
speakers would express, on the subjects under con- 
sideration, the sentiments most befitting the occasion, 
though at the same time I have adhered as closely as 
possible to the general sense of what was actually 
said.” As a natural result the language of the 
speeches has a uniform character, both in the struc- 
ture of the sentences and in particular expressions— 
in other words it is that of Thucydides himself; but 
at the same time the character and mode of thought 
of the assumed speaker are clearly manifest in each 
speech. In the hands of Thucydides such a means 
of presenting to us a critical situation is extraordin- 
arily effective; here, as in his most striking narra- 
tions, his readers become spectators, as Plutarch 
expressed it. Or as Classen said, “ Without our own 
choice we find ourselves involved in the conflict of 
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interests, and are put in the position to form judg- 
ment for ourselves from the situation and the feeling 
of parties. Very seldom does the historian himself 
add a word of comment.” 

We are accustomed to admire among Thucydides’ 
great qualities as historian, his impartiality, his 
trustworthiness, vivid description, sense of contrast, 
conciseness, epigrammatic sententiousness, reserve, 
pathos. We come to approve heartily his way of 
leaving facts clearly stated and skilfully grouped to 
carry their own judgments. He is never a partisan, 
and the unsophisticated reader might at times wonder 
what his nationality was did he not frequently sub- 
scribe himself “Thucydides the Athenian.’ Histo- 
rians sometimes criticise his attitude, but they all 
accept his statements of fact. His descriptions of 
battles read as if he himself had been present. He 
dramatises history by placing events in such juxta- 
position that a world of moral is conveyed without 
a word of comment; for example, when the funeral 
oration with its splendid eulogy of Athens is followed 
by the description of the plague, the disgraceful 
Melian episode is succeeded by the Sicilian disaster, 
the holiday-like departure from Athens is set over 
against the distressful flight from Syracuse. He 
packs his language so full of meaning that at times 
a sentence does duty for a paragraph, a word for a 
sentence, “Of all manifestations of power, restraint 
impresses men most,’ and however much we regret 
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his reserve, since for much that he might have told 
us we have no other witnesses, we come more and 
more to regard this as great art. As for pathos, no 
historian ever excelled such passages as those where 
the utter defeat of a hitherto invincible navy is por- 
trayed (vu. Ixxi), or the misery and dejection of the 
departing Athenian host is described (vu. Ixxv), or 
where the final catastrophe in the river Assinarus 
seems to occur before our eyes, preparing us for the 
final sentence : “Fleet and army perished from the 
face of the earth, nothing was saved, and of the 
many who went forth few returned home.” 
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I. @ovevdidyns >AOnvaios Euveyparve TOV T0- 
Ae“ov TaV Tledomovyna tov kat ’AOnvaiwv ws 
errohéunoav ™ pos aXdAnhovs, apEdpevos evOvs 
xaOiotapévov Kat édrricas péyav Te écecOat Kat 
dEoAoy@raTov TOV mporyeyevn Hevea, TEKLALpO- 
peevos OTL dcpaSovres TE foov €s avTov auborepor 
Tapas Kevy) Th Taon Kal TO AAO ‘EXAnvexoy 
opav Evvirrapevov pos ExaTépous, TO pev evOus, 
To 6€ Kal Stavoovpevor. ciynots yap airy 87 
peyioTn TOls "EAM ow eyevero Kal pméeper TWh TOV 
BapBapov, (s 8é eitrety Kal él TAEto TOV avOpe- 
Tov. Ta yep mpo avtav Kal Ta éte TaXaiTEpa 
capas peev evpeiv ba xpovov TAGS advvatov 
Av, éx S€ Texunplov ov et pax porarov oKOTOUVTL 
por miotedoat EvpBatver, ov peydra vopitor 
yevécOar ote KaTad Tos TOAuoUs OTE és TA 
ara. 

Il. Daiverar yap % viv ‘EXXNas Karovupévyn od 
mara BeBaiws oikoupévn, aX\AA peTavacTaces 
Te ovoal Ta TpoTEepa Kal padiws ExacToL THY 
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I. THucyprpes, an Athenian, wrote the history 
of the war waged by the Peloponnesians and the 
Athenians against one another. He began the task 
at the very outset of the war, in the belief that 
it would be great and noteworthy above all the 
wars that had gone before, inferring this from the 
fact that both powers were then at their best in 
preparedness for war in every way, and seeing the 
rest of the Hellenic race taking sides with one state 
or the other, some at once, others planning to do so. 
For this was the greatest movement that had ever 
stirred the Hellenes, extending also to some of the 
Barbarians, one might say even to a very large part 
of mankind. Indeed, as to the events of the period 
just preceding this, and those of a still earlier date, 
it was impossible to get clear information on account 
of lapse of time ; but from evidence which, on pushing 
my inquiries to the furthest point, I find that I can 
trust, I think that they were not really great either as 
regards the wars then waged or in other particulars. 

II. For it is plain that what is now called Hellas 
was not of old settled with fixed habitations, but 
that migrations were frequent in former times, each 
tribe readily leaving its own land whenever they were 
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€ A > , = ’ Co oe 5X 
€avTov atoneltrovTes, Biafopevot UTO TLWwV aLEL 
a \ / 2 yf 79 
mTrELOvOV. THs yap éumopias ovK ovans ovd 
> 4 > lal > , BA \ a ” 
ETipyvuVTEs AdEWS AAAOLS OUTE KATA YTV OVTE 
/ \ lal 4 
b1a Oaddoons, ve“opevol Te TA EaVTOV EKATTOL 
¢/ an > if 
dcov arrokny Kal Teplovalav YpnwaT@V OUK EXOVTES 
a x ig 4 > 
ovde yhv puTevovtes, dinAov Ov oTTOTE TLS ETTEN- 
I > / 
Oov, kal ateryictov dua dvtTwv, adros adpaspn- 
fol 4 A 
acetal, THS Te Kal Hyépavy avayKaiov Tpodpis 
mavTaxod av Hyovpevor erixpateiy ov yareTas 
, , 
ataviotavto, Kal ov avTo ovTEe peyeDer TOKEwV 
yy yA a ” a t \ 
iaXvov ovTe TH ANA TapacKevn. padtoTa dé 
a n \ 3A a 
Ths ys 9) aptotyn aicl Tas petaBodXas THV oiKN- 
/ oo ef a f ¥. \ 
TOPWV ELXEV, 1) TE VUV Occcaria Kadovpevn Kat 
Bowwtia Hedorovyncov te Ta TOAAA TAY ’Ap- 
, a BA 4 Ly / \ \ 
Kadlas THS Te AAANS boa Hv KpaticTa. Sia yap 
apeTnv ys ai te Suvdpers trol pelfous eyyuyvo- 
peevae otdoers éverroiouv €E wv épCeipovto, Kal 
\ a 
dpa UTO Ad\AodUANWY waAXov éeTEBovAEVOVTO. THY 
al \ lal a 
yoov “Attixiy ék ToD éml mretoTov Sia TO NeTTO- 
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forced to do so by any people that was more numer- 
ous. For there was no mercantile traffic and the 
people did not mingle with one another without fear, 
‘either on land or by sea, and they each tilled their 
own land only enough to obtain a livelihood from it, 
having no surplus of wealth and not planting orchards, 
since it was uncertain, especially as they were yet 
without walls, when some invader might come and 
despoil them. And so, thinking that they could ob- 
tain anywhere the sustenance required for their daily 
needs, they found it easy to change their abodes, and 
for this reason were not strong as regards either the 
size of their cities or their resources in general. And 
it was always the best of the land that was most 
subject to these changes of inhabitants—the districts 
now called Thessaly and Bocotia, most of the Pelo- 
ponnesus except Arcadia, and the most fertile regions 
in the rest of Hellas. For the greater power that 
accrued to some communities on account of the 
fertility of their land occasioned internal quarrels 
whereby they were ruined, and at the same time 
these were more exposed to plots from outside tribes. 
Attica, at any rate, was free from internal quarrels 
from the earliest times by reason of the thinness of 
its soil, and therefore was inhabited by the same 
people always. And here is an excellent illustration 
of the truth of my statement that it was owing to 
these migrations that the other parts of Hellas did 
not increase in the same way as Attica; for the most 
influential men of the other parts of Hellas, when 
they were driven out of their own countries by war 
or sedition, resorted to Athens as being a firmly 
settled community, and, becoming citizens, from the 
very earliest times made the city still greater in the 
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number of its inhabitants; so that Attica proved too 
small to hold them, and therefore the Athenians 
eventually sent out colonies even to Ionia, 

III. The weakness of the olden times is further 
proved to me chiefly by this circumstance, that before 
the Trojan war, Hellas, as it appears, engaged in no 
enterprise in common.. Indeed, it seems to me that 
as a whole it did not yet have this name, either, but 
that before the time of Hellen, son of Deucalion, 
this title did not even exist, and that the several 
tribes, the Pelasgian most extensively, gave their 
own names to the several districts ; but when Hellen 
and his sons became strong in Phthiotis and were 
called in to the aid of the other cities, the clans 
thenceforth came more and more, by reason of this 
intercourse, to be called Hellenes, though it was a 
long time before the name could prevail among them 
all. The best evidence of this is given by Homer ; 
for, though his time was much later even than the 
Trojan war, he nowhere uses this name of all, or 
indeed of any of them except the followers of 
Achilles of Phthiotis, who were in fact the first 
Hellenes, but designates them in his poems as 
Danaans and Argives and Achaeans. And he has 
not used the term Barbarians, either, for the reason, 
as it seems to me, that the Hellenes on their part 
had not yet been separated off so as to acquire one 
common name by way of contrast. However this 
may be, those who then received the name of 
Hellenes, whether severally and in succession, city 
by city, according as they understood one another's 
speech, or in a body at a later time, engaged 
together in no enterprise before the Trojan war, 
on account of weakness and lack of intercourse 
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with one another. And they united even for this 
expedition only when they were now making con- 
siderable use of the sea. 

IV. Minos is the earliest of all those known to us 
by tradition who acquired a navy. He made himself 
master of a very great part of what is now called 
the Hellenic Sea, and became lord of the Cyclades 
islands and first colonizer of most of them, driving 
out the Carians and establishing his own sons in 
them as governors. Piracy, too, he naturally tried 
to clear from the sea, as far as he could, desiring 
that his revenues should come to him more readily. 

V. It should be explained that in early times both 
the Hellenes and the Barbarians who dwell on the 
mainland near the sea,! as well as those on the islands, 
when once they began more frequently to cross over 
in ships to one another, turned to piracy, under the 
lead of their most powerful men, whose motive was 
their own private gain and the support of their 
weaker followers, and falling upon cities that were 
unprovided with walls and consisted of groups of 
villages, they pillaged them and got most of their 
living from that source. For this occupation did not 
as yet involve disgrace, but rather conferred some- 
thing even of glory. This is shown by the practice, 
even at the present day, of some of the peoples on 
the mainland, who still hold it an honour to be suc- 
cessful in this business, as well as by the words of 
the early poets, who invariably ask the question of 
all who put in to shore, whether they are pirates,’ 
the inference being that neither those whom they 
ask ever disavow that occupation, nor those ever 


1 ¢.g. Phoenicians, Carians, and probably Epirots. 
2 cf, Homer, y 733 + 252, 
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censure it who are concerned to have the informa- 
tion. On the mainland also men plundered one 
another ; and even to-day in many parts of Hellas 
life goes on under the old conditions, as in the region 
of the Ozolian Locrians, Aetolians, Acarnanians, and 
the mainland thereabout. And these mainlanders’ 
habit of carrying arms is a survival of their old 
freebooting life. 

VI. Indeed, all the Hellenes used to carry arms 
because the places where they dwelt were unpro- 
tected, and intercourse with each other was unsafe ; 
and in their everyday life they regularly went armed 
just as the Barbarians did. And the fact that these 
districts of Hellas still retain this custom is an evi- 
dence that at one time similar modes of life pre- 
vailed everywhere. But the Athenians were among 
the very first to lay aside their arms and, adopting an 
easier mode of life, to change to more luxurious 
ways. And indeed, owing to this fastidiousness, it 
was only recently that their older men of the wealthier 
class gave up wearing tunics of linen and fastening 
up their hair in a knot held by a golden grasshopper 
as a brooch;! and this same dress obtained for a 
long time among the elderly men of the Ionians 
also, owing to their kinship with the Athenians. 
An unpretentious costume after the present fashion 
was first adopted by the Lacedaemonians, and in 
general their wealthier men took up a style of living 
that brought them as far as possible into equality 
with the masses. And they were the first to bare 
their bodies and, after stripping openly, to anoint 

1 The mode of wearing the hair in a knot on the top of 
the head with the insertion of a pin in the form of a cicada 


seems to have persisted long at Athens, a mark of antiquated 
manners as characteristic as the queue or pig-tail with us. 
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themselves with oil when they engaged in athletic 
exercise; for in early times, even in the Olympic 
games, the athletes wore girdles about their loins in 
the contests, and it is not many years since the 
practice has ceased. Indeed, even now among some 
of the Barbarians, especially those of Asia, where 
prizes for wrestling and boxing are offered, the con- 
testants wear loin-cloths. And one could show that 
the early Hellenes had many other customs similar 
to those of the Barbarians of the present day. 

VII. However, the cities which were founded in 
more recent times, when navigation had at length 
become safer, and were consequently beginning to 
have surplus resources, were built right on the sea- 
shore, and the isthmuses! were occupied and walled 
off with a view to commerce and to the protection of 
the several peoples against their neighbours. But 
the older cities, both on the islands and on the main- 
land, were built more at a distance from the sea on 
account of the piracy that long prevailed—for the 
pirates were wont to plunder not only one another, 
but also any others who dwelt on the coast but were 
not sea-faring folk—and even to the present day 
they lie inland. 

VIII. Still more addicted to piracy were the 
islanders. These included Carians as well as Phoe- 
nicians, for Carians inhabited most of the islands, as 
may be inferred from the fact that, when Delos was 
purified by the Athenians in this war? and the graves 
of all who had ever died on the island were re- 
moved, over half were discovered to be Carians, 

1 j.¢. fortified cities were established on peninsulas, con- 
nected with the mainland by an isthmus, which was then 


walled off as Epidamnus (ch. xxvi. 5) and Potidaea (Iv. exx. 3). 
2 In the sixth year of the war, 426 B.c. of. UL. civ. 
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1 According to the post-Homeric legend, all who paid 
their court to Helen engaged to defend the man of her 
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being recognized by the fashion of the armour found 
buried with them, and by the mode of burial, which 
is that still in use among them. 

But when the navy of Minos had been established, 
navigation between various peoples became safer— 
for the evil-doers on the islands were expelled by him, 
and then he proceeded to colonize most of them 
—and the dwellers on the sea-coast now began to 
acquire property more than before and to become 
more settled in their homes, and some, seeing that 
they were growing richer than before, began also 
to put walls around their cities. Their more settled 
life was due to their desire for gain; actuated by 
this, the weaker citizens were willing to submit to 
dependence on the stronger, and the more powerful 
men, with their enlarged resources, were able to 
make the lesser cities their subjects. And later on, 
when they had at length more completely reached 
this condition of affairs, they made the expedition 
against Troy. 

IX. And it was, as I think, because Agamemnon 
surpassed-in power the princes of his time that he 
was able to assemble his fleet, and not so much 
because Helen’s suitors, whom he led, were bound 
by oath to Tyndareus.1 It is said, furthermore, by 
those of the Peloponnesians who have received the 
clearest traditional accounts from men of former 
times, that it was by means of the great wealth 
which he brought with him from Asia into the midst 
of a poor people that Pelops first acquired power, 
and, consequently, stranger though he was, gave his 
name to the country, and that yet greater things 


choice against all wrong. of. Isoc. x. 40; Paus. 111. xx. 9; 
Apollod. 11. x. 9. 
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1 Chrysippus, his half-brother, son of Pelops and Axioche, 
was killed by Atreus and Thyestes at the instance of their 
mother Hippodameia. 
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fell to the lot of his descendants. For when Eu- 
rystheus set out on the expedition that resulted in 
his death in Attica at the hands of the Heracleidae, 
Atreus, his mother’s brother, who chanced to have 
been banished by his father for the death of Chry- 
sippus,! was intrusted by Eurystheus with Mycenae 
and the sovereignty because he was a kinsman; and 
when Eurystheus did not return, Atreus, in aecord- 
ance with the wish of the Mycenaeans, who feared 
the Heracleidae, and because he seemed to be a 
man of power and had won the favour of the mul- 
titude, received the sovereignty over the Mycenaeans 
and all who were under the sway of Eurystheus. And 
so the house of Pelops became greater than the house 
of Perseus. And it was, I think, because Agamemnon 
had inherited all this, and at the same time had be- 
come strong in naval power beyond the rest, that he 
was able to collect his armament, not so much by 
favour as by fear, and so to make the expedition. 
For it is clear that he himself brought the greatest 
number of ships, and that he had others with which 
to supply the Arcadians,? as Homer testifies, if he is 
sufficient witness for anyone. And he says, in the 
account of the delivery of the sceptre,? that Aga- 
memnon “ruled over many islands and all Argos.” 
Now, if he had not had something of a fleet, he 
could not, as he lived on the mainland, have been 
lord of any islands except those on the coast, and 
these would not be “many.” And it is from this 
expedition that we must judge by conjecture what 
the situation was before that time. 


2 ¢f. Homer, B 576 and 612. 
2 cf. Homer, B 101-109. 
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ig 
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1 Added by Hude, ? Added by Stephanus. 
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X. And because Mycenae was only a small place, 
or if any particular town of that time seems now to 
be insignificant, it would not be right for me to treat 
this as an exact piece of evidence and refuse to 
believe that the expedition against Troy was as great 
as the poets have asserted and as tradition still main- 
tains. For if the city of the Lacedaemonians should 
be deserted, and nothing should be left of it but its 
temples and the foundations of its other buildings, 
posterity would, I think, after a long lapse of time, 
be very loath to believe that their power was as great 
as their renown. (And yet they occupy two-fifths 
of the Peloponnesus and have the hegemony of the 
whole, as well as of their many allies outside ; but 
still, as Sparta is not compactly built as a city and 
has not provided itself with costly temples and other 
edifices, but is inhabited village-fashion in the old 
Hellenic style, its power would appear less than it 
is.) Whereas, if Athens should suffer the same fate, 
its power would, I think, from what appeared of the 
city’s ruins, be conjectured double what it is. The 
reasonable course, therefore, is not to be incredulous 
or to regard the appearance of cities rather than 
their power, but to believe that expedition to have 
been greater than any that preceded it, though 
falling below those of the present time, if here 
again one may put any trust in the poetry of Homer; 
for though it is natural to suppose that he as a poet 
adorned and magnified the expedition, still even on 
his showing it was evidently comparatively small, 
For in the fleet of twelve hundred vessels he has 
represented the ships of the Boeotians as having 
one hundred and twenty men each, and those of 
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Philoctetes as having fifty,' indicating, it seems to 
me, the largest and the smallest ships; at any rate, 
no mention as to the size of any others is made in 
the Catalogue of Ships. But that all on board were 
at once rowers and fighting men he has shown in 
the case of the ships of Philoctetes; for he repre- 
sents all the oarsmen as archers. And it is not likely 
that many supernumeraries sailed with the expedi- 
tion, apart from the kings and those highest in office, 
especially as they were to cross the open sea with all 
the equipment of war, and, furthermore, had boats 
which were not provided with decks, but were built 
after the early style, more like pirate-boats. In any 
event, if one takes the mean between the largest 
ships and the smallest, it is clear that not a large 
number of men went on the expedition, considering 
that they were sent out from all Hellas in common.? 
XI. The cause was not so much lack of men as 
lack of money. For it was a want of supplies that 
caused them to take out a comparatively small 
force, only so large as could be expected to live on 
the country while at war. And when they arrived 
and had prevailed in battle—as evidently they did, 
for otherwise they could not have built the defence 
around their camp—even then they seem not to 
have used their whole force, but to have resorted to 
farming in the Chersonese and to pillaging, through 
lack of supplies. Wherefore, since they were scat- 
tered, the Trojans found it easier to hold the field 
against them during those ten years, being a match 
for those who from time to time were left in camp. 
But if they had taken with them an abundant 
1 Hom. B 510, 719. 
2 The number would be 102,000, 7.¢. 1,200 ships at 85 men 
each. 
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supply of food, and, in a body, without resorting to 
foraging and agriculture, had carried on the war 
continuously, they would easily have prevailed in 
pattle and taken the city, since even with their 
forces not united, but with only such part as was 
from time to time on the spot, they yet held out ; 
whereas, if they could have sat down and laid siege 
to Troy, they would have taken it in less time and 
with less trouble. But because of lack of money not 
only were the undertakings before the Trojan war 
insignificant, but even this expedition itself, though 
far more noteworthy than any before, is shown by 
the facts to have been inferior to its fame and to the 
tradition about it that now, through the influence 
of the poets, obtains. 

XII. Indeed, even after the Trojan war Hellas 
was still subject to migrations and in process of 
settlement, and hence did not get rest and wax 
stronger. For not only did the return of the Hel- 
lenes from Ilium, occurring as it did after a long 
time, cause many changes; but factions also began 
to spring up very generally in the cities, and, in con- 
sequence of these, men were driven into exile and 
founded new cities. The present Boeotians, for 
example, were driven from Arne by the Thessalians 
in the sixtieth year after the capture of Dlium and 
settled in the district now called Boeoctia, but formerly 
Cadmeis; only a portion of these had been in that 
land before, and it was some of these who took part in 
the expedition against Ilium. The Dorians, too, in the 
eightieth year after the war, together with the Hera- 
cleidae occupied the Peloponnesus. And so when 
painfully and after a long course of time Hellas 
became permanently tranquil and its population was 
no longer subject to expulsion from their homes, it 
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began to send out colonies. The Athenians colonized 

Ionia and most of the islands; the Peloponnesians, 

the greater part of Italy and Sicily and some portions 

of the rest of Hellas. And all these colonies were 
lanted after the Trojan war. 

XIII. As Hellas grew more powerful and con- 
tinued to acquire still more wealth than before, 
along with the increase of their revenue tyrannies 
began to be established in most of the cities, whereas 
before that there had been hereditary kingships 
based on fixed prerogatives. The Hellenes began to 
fit out navies, too, and to apply themselves more to 
the sea. And-the Corinthians are said to have been 
the first of all to adopt what was very nearly the 
modern plan as regards ships and shipping,! and 
Corinth was the first place in all Hellas, we are told, 
where triremes were built. And it appears that 
Ameinocles, a Corinthian shipwright, built four ships 
for the Samians, also ; and it was about three hundred 
years before the end of the Peloponnesian war that 
‘Ameinocles came to the Samians.? The earliest sea- 
fight, too, of which we know, was fought by the 
Corinthians against the Corcyraeans ; 3 and this was 
two hundred and sixty years before the same date. 
For as the Corinthians had their city on the Isthmus, 
from the very earliest times they maintained there 
a market for the exchange of goods, because the 
Hellenes within and without the Peloponnesus, in 
olden times communicating with one another more by 
land than by sea, had to pass through their terri- 
tory; and so they were powerful and rich, as has 

1 The reference seems to be to the construction of har- 
pours and docks as well as to the structure of the ships, 
e.g. providing them with decks (ch. x. 4). 

2 704 BO. > 664 B.C. 
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1 cf, Hom. B 570; Pind. Ol. xiii. 4. 
® 559-529 B.0o. 3 §32-522 B.c0. ar CG) LU e CL Vs 
5 Marseilles, founded 600 B.c. 
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been shown even by the early poets, who called the 
place “ Wealthy Corinth.’1 And when navigation 
grew more prevalent among the Hellenes, the 
Corinthians acquired ships and swept the sea of 
piracy, and offering a market by sea as well as by 
land, raised their city to great power by means of 
their revenues. The Ionians, too, acquired a power- 
ful navy later, in the time of Cyrus,” the first king of 
the Persians, and of Cambyses his son; and waging 
war with Cyrus they maintained control of the sea 
about their own coasts for some time. Polycrates, 
also, who was tyrant of Samos in the time of Cam- 
byses,? was strong in sea-power and subdued a num- 
ber of the islands, Rhenea among them, which he 
captured and consecrated to the Delian Apollo.* 
Finally the Phocaeans, when they were colonizing 
Massalia,® conquered the Carthaginians in a sea-fight. 

XIV. These were the most powerful of the fleets ; 
and even these, we learn, though they were formed 
many generations later than the Trojan war, were 
provided with only a few triremes, but were still 
fitted out with fifty-oared galleys and the ordinary 
long boats,° like the navies of that earlier time. In- 
deed, it was only a little before the Persian war and 
the death of Darius,’ who became king of the Per- 
sians after Cambyses, that triremes were acquired in 
large numbers, namely by the tyrants in various pasts 
of Sicily and by the Corcyraeans ; and these were the 
last navies worthy.of note that were established in 
Hellas before the expedition of Xerxes. As for the 
Athenians and Aeginetans and any other maritime 

6 wrota, usually contrasted with war-ships (tpifjpers), but 
here marked as ships of war by the epithet paxpd, though 


probably differing little except in size from trading-vessels. 
7 485 B.C. 
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1 Referring to Xerxes’ invasion. This Aeginetan war gs 
referred to in ch, xli. 2. 
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powers, the fleets they had acquired were incon- 
siderable, consisting mostly of fifty-oared galleys ; 
and it was only quite recently that the Athenians, 
when they were at war with the Aeginetans and 
were also expecting the Barbarians, built their fleet, 
at the instance of Themistocles—the very ships 
with which they fought at Salamis. And these 
vessels were still without decks throughout their 
length. 

XV. Such were the navies of the Hellenes, both 
those of early and those of later times; nevertheless 
those who gave attention to such matters acquired 
not a little strength by reason both of revenue of 
money and of sway over others. For they—and 
especially the peoples whose own territory was insufh- 
cient—made expeditions against the islands and sub- 
jugated them. But by land no wars arose from which 
any considerable accession of power resulted ; on the 
contrary, all that did occur were border wars with 
their several neighbours, and foreign expeditions far 
from their own country for the subjugation of others 
were not undertaken by the Hellenes. For they 
had not yet been brought into union as subjects of 
the most powerful states, nor, on the other hand, 
did they of their own accord make expeditions in 
common as equal allies; it was rather against one 
another that the neighbouring peoples severally 
made war. But it was chiefly in the war that arose 
a long time ago between the Chalcidians and the 
Eretrians,? that all the rest of Hellas took sides in 
alliance with the one side or the other. 


2 The war for the Lelantine Plain (cf. Hdt. v. xcix.; Strabo, 
x. i. 11); usually placed in the seventh century, but by 
Curtius in the eighth (see Hermes, x. pp. 220 ff.). 
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1 After éxdorois the MSS. have of yap ev SixeAla em) wAcioror 
exwpnoay duvduews, for those in Sicily advanced to a very 


great degree of power, which Wex deletes, followed by most 
editors. 2 Hude omits with E. 
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XVI. But different Hellenic peoples in different 
localities met with obstacles to their continuous 
growth; for example, after the Ionians had attained 
great prosperity, Cyrus and the Persian empire, after 
subduing Croesus! and all the territory between the 
river Halys and the sea, made war against them and 
enslaved the cities on the mainland, and later on 
Darius, strong in the possession of the Phoenician 
fleet, enslaved the islands also.” 

XVII. The tyrants, moreover—whenever there 
were tyrants in the Hellenic cities—since they had 
regard for their own interests only both as to the safety 
of their own persons and as to the aggrandizement 
of their own families, in the administration of their 
cities made security, so far as they possibly could, 
their chief aim, and so no achievement worthy of 
mention was accomplished by them, except per- 
chance by individuals in conflict with their own 
neighbours. So on all sides Hellas was tor a long 
time kept from carrying out in common any notable 
undertaking, and also its several states from being 
more enterprising. 

XVIII. But finally the tyrants, not only of Athens 
but also of the rest of Hellas (which, for a long time 
before Athens, had been dominated by tyrants)—at 
least most of them and the last that ever ruled, 
if we except those in Sicily—were put down by the 
Lacedaemonians. For although Lacedaemon, after 
the settlement there of the Dorians who now inhabit 
it, was, for the longest period of all the places of 
which we know, in a state of sedition, still it obtained 
good laws at an earlier time than any other land, 
and has always been free from tyrants ; for the 


1 546 B.C. 2 493 B.c. 
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1 The legislation of Lycurgus, thus placed by Thucydides 
at four hundred years or more before 404 8.c., would be about 
804 B.o. (Hratosthenes gives 884). 
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period during which the Lacedaemonians have been 
enjoying the same constitution! covers about four 
hundred years or a little more down to the end of 
the Peloponnesian war. And it is for this reason 
that they became powerful and regulated the affairs 
of other states as well. Not many years after the 
overthrow of the tyrants in Hellas by the Lace- 
daemonians the battle of Marathon? was fought 
between the Athenians and the Persians; and ten 
years after that the Barbarian came again with his 
great host against Hellas to enslave it. In the face 
of the great danger that threatened, the Lacedae- 
monians, because they were the most powerful, 
assumed the leadership of the Hellenes that joined 
in the war; and the Athenians, when the Persians 
came on, resolved to abandon their city, and pack- 
ing up their goods embarked on their ships, and 
so became sailors. By a common effort the Bar- 
barian was repelled; but not long afterwards the 
other Hellenes, both those who had revolted from 
the king and those who had joined the first con- 
federacy against him, parted company and aligned 
themselves with either the Athenians or the Lace- 
daemonians; for these states had shown themselves 
the most powerful, the one strong by land and the 
other on the sea. The defensive alliance lasted only 
a little while; then the Lacedaemonians and the 
Athenians quarrelled and, with their respective 
allies, made war upon one another, and any of the rest 
of the Hellenes, if they chanced to be at variance, 
from now on resorted to one or the other. So that 
from the Persian invasion continually, to this present 
war, making peace at one time, at another time 


2 490 B.c. 
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1 of, vi. Ixxxv. 25 vir. Ivit. 4. 
2 Lost its independence after the revolt of 427 B.c. 
ef. it. 1. 3 i.e, as if they took place in some distant land. 
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fighting with each other or with their own revolted 
allies, these two states prepared themselves well in 
matters of war, and became more experienced, 
taking their training amid actual dangers. 

XIX. The Lacedaemonians maintained their hege- 
mony without keeping their allies tributary to them, 
but took care that these should have an oligarchical 
form of government conformably to the sole interest 
of Sparta; the Athenians, on the other hand, main- 
tained theirs by taking over in course of time the 
ships of the allied cities, with the exception of 
Chios! and Lesbos,? and by imposing on them all a 
tax of money. And so the individual resources of 
the Athenians available for this war became greater 
than those of themselves and their allies when that 
alliance was still unimpaired and strongest. 

XX. Now the state of affairs in early times I 
have found to have been such as I have described, 
although it is difficult in such matters to credit 
any and every piece of testimony. For men accept 
from one another hearsay reports of former events, 
neglecting to test them just the same,? even though 
these events belong to the history of their own 
country. Take the Athenians, for example ; most of 
them think that Hipparchus was tyrant when he 
was slain by Harmodius and Aristogeiton.4 They 
do not know that it was Hippias, as the eldest of 
the sons of Peisistratus, who was ruler, and that 
Hipparchus and Thessalus were merely his brothers ; 
further, that Harmodius and Aristogeiton, suspect- 
ing, on that very day and at the very moment of 
executing their plan, that information had been con- 
veyed to Hippias by one of their fellow-conspirators, 


' 4514 8.c. On this digression, ¢f. Hdt. v. lv.; vi. cxxiii.; 
Arist. °A@. Toa. 17 £. 35 
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1 In the inner Ceramicus near the temple of Apollo 
Patrous. 

2 Herodotus is doubtless one of the Hellenes here criti- 
cised. cf. vi. lvii., referring to the two votes; Ix. liii, 
where he seems to have applied a term belonging to a deme 
(cf. Hdt. 111. lv.) to a division of the army. 
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held off from him as forewarned, but wishing to do 
something before they were seized and then take 
their chances, fell in with Hipparchus, who was mar- 
shalling the Panathenaic procession near the sanc- 
tuary called Leocorium,! and killed him. There 
are many other matters, too, belonging to the 
present and not forgotten through lapse of time, 
regarding which the other Hellenes* as well hold 
mistaken opinions, for example, that at Lacedaemon 
the kings cast not one but two votes each, and that 
the Lacedaemonians have the “ Pitana company ” in 
their army, which never at any time existed. So 
averse to taking pains are most men in the search 
for the truth, and so prone are they to turn to what 
lies ready at hand. 

XXI. Still, from the evidence that has been given, 
any one would not err who should hold the view 
that the state of affairs in antiquity was pretty 
nearly such as I have described it, not giving greater 
credence to the accounts, on the one hand, which 
the poets have put into song, adorning and amplify- 
ing their theme, and, on the other, which the 
chroniclers have composed with a view rather of 
pleasing the ear® than of telling the truth, since 
their stories cannot be tested and most of them 
have from lapse of time won their way into the 
region of the fabulous so as to be incredible. He 
should regard the facts as having been made out 
with sufficient accuracy, on the basis of the clearest 
indications, considering that they have to do with 
early times. And so, even though men are always 


3 Public recitation was the ordinary mode of getting 
the works of the poets and early logographers before the 
people. 
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inclined, while they are engaged in a war, to judge 
the present one the greatest, but when it is over 
to regard ancient events with greater wonder, yet 
this war will prove, for men who judge from the 
actual facts, to have been more important than any 
that went before. 

XXII. As to the speeches that were made by 
different men, either when they were about to begin 
the war or when they were already engaged therein, 
it has been difficult to recall with strict accuracy 
the words actually spoken, both for me as regards 
that which I myself heard, and for those who 
from various other sources have brought me re- 
ports. Therefore the speeches are. given in the 
language in which, as it seemed to me, the several 
speakers would express, on the subjects under con- 
sideration, the sentiments most befitting the occa- 
sion, though at the same time I have adhered as 
closely as possible to the general sense of what 
was actually said. But as to the facts of the 
occurrences of the war, I have thought it my duty 
to give them, not as ascertained from any chance 
informant nor as seemed to me probable, but only 
after investigating with the greatest possible ac- 
curacy each detail, in the case both of the events in 
which I myself participated and of those regarding 
which I got my information from others. And the en- 
deavour to ascertain these facts was a laborious task, 
because those who were eye-witnesses of the several 
events did not give the same reports about the same 
things, but reports varying according to their cham- 
pionship of one side or the other, or according to 
their recollection. And it may well be that the 
absence of the fabulous from my narrative will seem 
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1 Artemisium and Salamis. 
2 Thermopylae and Plataea. 
3 As Colophon (11. xxxiv.), Mycalessus (VII. xxix.), 
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less pleasing to the ear; but whoever shall wish to 
have a clear view both of the events which have 
happened and of those which will some day, in all 
human probability, happen again in the same or a 
similar way—for these to adjudge my history profit- 
able will be enough for me. And, indeed, it has 
been composed, not as a prize-essay to be heard for 
the moment, but as a possession for all time. 

XXIII. The greatest achievement of former times 
was the Persian war, and yet this was quickly 
decided in two sea-fights! and two land-battles.? 
But the Peloponnesian war was protracted to a 
great length, and in the course of it disasters be- 
fell Hellas the like of which had never occurred 
in any equal space of time. Never had so many 
cities been taken and left desolate, some by the 
Barbarians,? and others by Hellenes* themselves 
warring against one another; while several, after 
their capture, underwent a change of inhabitants.° 
Never had so many human beings been exiled, or 
so much human blood been shed, whether in the 
course of the war itself or as the result of civil 
dissensions. And so the stories of former times, 
handed down by oral tradition, but very rarely 
confirmed by fact, ceased to be incredible: about 
earthquakes, for instance, for they prevailed over a 
very large part of the earth and were likewise of 
the greatest violence; eclipses of the sun, which 
occurred at more frequent intervals than we find 
recorded of all former times ; great droughts also in 
some quarters with resultant famines ; and lastly— 


4 eg. Plataea (11. Ixviii. 3), Thyrea (rv. lvii.). 
5 e.g. Sollium (1. xxx.), Potidaea (11. Ixx.), Anactorium 
(1y. xlix.), Scione (v, xxxii.), Melos (v. cxvi.). 
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the disaster which wrought most harm to Hellas and 
destroyed a considerable part of the people—the 
noisome pestilence. For all these disasters fell upon 
them simultaneously with this war. And the war 
began when the Athenians and Peloponnesians broke 
the thirty years’ truce,! concluded between them 
after the capture of Euboea. The reasons why they 
broke it and the grounds of their quarrel I have first 
set forth, that no one may ever have to inquire for 
what cause the Hellenes became involved in so great 
awar. The truest explanation, although it has been 
the least often advanced, I believe to have been 
the growth of the Athenians to greatness, which 
brought fear to the Lacedaemonians and forced 
them to war. But the reasons publicly alleged on 
either side which led them to break the truce and 
involved them in the war were as follows. 

XXIV. There is a city called Epidamnus on the 
right hand as one sails into the Ionian gulf, and its 
next-door neighbours are a barbarian tribe, the Tau- 
lantians, of Illyrian race. The city was colonized 
by the Corcyraeans, and its founder was Phalius, son 
of Eratocleides, of Corinthian stock and a descendant 
of Heracles, who was invited from the mother-city 
according to the ancient custom ; but some Corinth- 
jans and other Dorians joined the Corcyraeans in 
establishing the colony. As time passed the city of 
the Epidamnians became great and populous; but 
civil wars ensued, lasting, it is said, for many years, 
and in consequence of a war with the neighbouring 
barbarians they were crippled and stripped of most 
of their power. Finally, just before the Peloponne- 
sian war, the populace expelled the aristocrats, and 
they, making common cause with thé barbarians and 

1 445 B.0.; of. ch. cxv. 1. 43 
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i The coral wavnydpers are the four great games, here 
doubtless referring especially to the Isthmian Games held at 
Corinth. The “privileges” would be places of honour 
(mpoedpla), animals for sacrifice presented by the colonies of 
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attacking Epidamnus, plundered those who were in the 
city both by land and sea. These, when they were 
being hard pressed, sent envoys to Corcyra, as being 
their mother-city, begging them not to look on and 
see them destroyed, but to reconcile them with 
the exiles and to put a stop to the war with the 
barbarians. This petition they made, sitting as 
suppliants in the temple of Hera. But the Corcy- 
raeans denied their supplication, and sent them 
back unsuccessful. 
XXV. The Epidamnians, recognizing that no aid 
was to be had from Corcyra, were at a loss how to 
settle their present difficulty ; so they sent to Delphi 
and asked the god whether they should deliver up 
their city to the Corinthians as founders and try to 
procure some aid from them. The god answered that 
they should deliver it up to them and make them 
leaders. So the Epidamnians went to Corinth and 
delivered up the city as a Corinthian colony, in 
accordance with the oracle, showing that their founder 
was from Corinth and stating the response of the 
oracle ; and they begged the Corinthians not to look 
on and see them utterly destroyed, but to come to 
their rescue. The Corinthians undertook the task, 
partly on the ground of right, because they con- 
sidered that the colony belonged to them quite as 
much as to the Corcyraeans, partly also through hatred 
of the Corcyraeans, for the reason that these, though 
Corinthian colonists, neglected the mother-city. For 
neither at their common festival gatherings 1 would 
they concede the customary privileges to Corinthians, 
nor would they begin with a representative of 


the mother-city, sending of delegates (Gewpol) to Corinthian 
festivals, etc. 
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1 According to the custom obtaining in Hellenic cities, 
whereby a stranger could offer sacrifice only through a 
citizen who acted for hin. Tpokarapxducvor, as the Schol. 
explains, diddvres mpdrepov (sc. 7) Tots GAAOtS) Tas KaTApXas, t.e, 
giving the hair cut from the victim’s forehead to a repre- 
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Corinth the initial rites at sacrifices,! as the rest of 
the colonies did, but they treated them with contempt. 
For at that time they were in point of wealth equal 
to the richest of the Hellenes, and in preparation 
for war even stronger, while in sea-power they some- 
times boasted that they were greatly superior, just 
because of the former occupation of the island by 
the Phaeacians,? whose glory was in their ships. It 
was for this reason that they kept on developing 
their navy, and they were in fact powerful; for they 
had on hand one hundred and twenty triremes when 
the war began. 

XXVI. Sothe Corinthians, having all these grounds 
of complaint, gladly sent the desired aid to Epidam- 
nus, inviting whoever wished to go along as settlers 
and despatching as a garrison some Ambraciots and 
Leucadians and a detachment of themselves. They 
proceeded to Apollonia, a colony of the Corinthians, 
going by land through fear of the Corcyraeans, lest 
they might be prevented by them if they should at- 
tempt to cross the sea. But when the Corcyraeans 
perceived that the settlers and the garrison had 
arrived at Epidamnus, and that their colony had been 
given up to the Corinthians, they were indignant. So 
they sailed immediately with twenty-five ships, and 
later with a second fleet, and insolently bade the Epi- 
damnians dismiss the garrison sent by the Corinthians 
and the settlers, and also receive back their exiles; for 
the exiled Epidamnians had gone to Corcyra, and 
pointing to the sepulchres of common ancestors and 


sentative of Corinth, that he might throw it on the fire 
(Classen). 

a of. 111. lxx., where a sacred precinct of Alcinous in Corcyra 
is mentioned. The ancient belief that Corcyra was the 
Homeric Scheria has no support in the Odyssey. 
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invoking the tie of kinship had begged the Corcy- 
raeans to restore them. As the Epidamnians paid no 
heed to them the Coreyraeans proceeded against them 
with forty ships, accompanied by the exiles whom 
they intended to restore, and taking along the I]- 
lyrians also. And sitting down before the city they 
proclaimed that the foreigners and any Epidamnians 
who wished might go away in safety ; otherwise they 
would treat them as enemies. But when the Epidam- 
nians would not comply, the Corcyraeans laid siege to 
the city, which is connected with the shore by an 
isthmus. 

XXVIII. But the Corinthians, when messengers 
came from Epidamnus announcing the siege, pre- 
pared an expedition and proclaimed at the same 
time a colony to Epidamnus, saying that any who 
wished might go there on a basis of equal rights for 
all, and that if anyone was not inclined to sail at 
once, but wished to have part in the colony, he 
might make a deposit of fifty Corinthian drachmae ! 
and remain at home. The number that sailed was 
large, as also of those who deposited the money. 
Request was also made of the Megarians to convoy 
them with ships, in case an attempt should be made 
by the Corcyraeans to prevent their sailing; and 
these were preparing to accompany them with eight 
ships, and the Palians, from Cephallene, with four. 
The Epidaurians, of whom a like request was made, 
furnished five ships, the Hermionians one, the Troe- 
zenians two, the Leucadians ten, and the Ambraciots 
eight. Upon the Thebans and the Phliasians a 
demand was made for money, and upon the Eleans 

1 The Corinthian drachma was about equivalent to 6d., 
but of course had greater purchasing power. The Attic 
drachma = 92d. 
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nner 

1 A threat of an alliance with the Athenians, tay viv 
dvrwy referring to the Lacedaemonians and other Pelopou- 
nesians, not to the Tlyrians (gf. ch. xxvi. 7), as Poppo 
suggested. 
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for unmanned ships as well as for money. And the 
Corinthians themselves, for their part, made ready 
thirty ships and three thousand hoplites. 

XXVIIL When the Corcyraeans learned of these 
preparations they went to Corinth, with Lacedae- 
monian and Sicyonian envoys whom they took with 
them, and bade the Corinthians withdraw the gar- 
rison and settlers at Epidamnus, on the ground that 
they had no part in Epidamnus. But if they made any 
claim to it they were willing, they said, to submit the 
matter for arbitration to any states in the Pelopon- 
nesus that both should agree upon, and to whichever 
party the colony should be adjudged to belong, these 
should have it; and they were willing also to submit 
the matter to the oracle at Delphi. War, however, 
they warned them not to bring on; but if it must be, 
they too would be compelled, if the Corinthians forced 
the issue, to make friends with those for whom they 
had no wish, others beyond their present ones, in order 
to secure assistance.! The Corinthians answered that 
if the Corcyraeans would withdraw their ships and 
the barbarians from Epidamnus they would consider 
the matter, but that meanwhile it was not proper 
for them? to be discussing arbitration while the 
Epidamnians were undergoing siege. Whereupon 
the Corcyraeans replied that they would do this if 
the Corinthians on their part would withdraw their 
forces at Epidamnus; but they were also ready to 
arbitrate on condition that both parties should re- 
main where they were and that they should make a 
truce until the decision should be given.* 

2 i.e, the envoys and the Corinthians. 

8 Or, omitting 3¢, ‘that they were also ready to make a 
truce until the decision should be given, on condition that 
both parties should remain where they were.” 
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XXIX. The Corinthians, however, would not listen 
to any of these proposals, but, as soon as their ships 
were manned and their allies were at hand, they 
sent a herald in advance to declare war against the 
Corcyraeans ; then, setting off with seventy-five ships 
and two thousand hoplites, they sailed for Epidamnus 
to give battle to the Corcyraeans. Their ships were 
under the command of Aristeus son of Pellichus, 
Callicrates son of Callias, and Timanor son of Ti- 
manthes; the infantry under that of Archetimus 
son of Eurytimus and Isarchidas son of Isarchus. 
But when they reached Actium in the territory of 
Anactorium, where is the sanctuary of Apollo at the 
mouth of the Ambracian gulf, the Corcyraeans sent 
out a herald in a small boat to forbid their advance, 
and at the same time proceeded to man their ships, 
having previously strengthened the old vessels with 
cross-beams so as to make them seaworthy, and 
having put the rest in repair. When their herald 
brought back no message of peace from the Corin- 
thians and their ships were now fully manned, being 
eighty in number (for forty were besieging Epidam- 
nus), they sailed out against the enemy and, drawing 
up in line, engaged in battle; and they won a com- 
plete victory and destroyed thirty-five ships of the 
Corinthians. On the same day it happened that 
their troops which were engaged in the siege of 
Epidamnus forced it to a capitulation, on condition 
that the other immigrants! should be sold into 
slavery but the Corinthians kept in bonds until 
something else should be agreed upon. 

XXX. After the sea-fight the Corcyraeans set up 
- a trophy of their victory at Leucimne, a promontory 
in the territory of Corcyra, and put to death the 

1 j,e, the Ambraciots and Leucadians ; ¢f, ch. xxvi. 1. 
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prisoners they had taken, with the exception of the 
Corinthians, whom they kept in fetters. But after- 
wards, when the Corinthians and their allies had 
gone back home with their ships after their defeat, 
the Corcyraeans were masters of the whole sea in 
that quarter, and sailing to Leucas, the colony of the 
Corinthians, they ravaged the country and burned 
Cyllene, the naval arsenal of the Eleans, because they 
had furnished ships and money to the Corinthians. 
And so for most of the time after the sea-fight they 
had control over the sea; and sailing against the 
allies of the Corinthians they kept harrying them, 
until the Corinthians, as the summer was drawing 
to an end,! seeing that their allies were suffering, 
sent ships and an army and encamped at Actium 
and near the promontory of Cheimerium in Thes- 
protia, as a protection for Leucas and the other 
cities that were friendly to themselves. And the 
Coreyraeans encamped on the opposite coast at Leu- 
cimne with both ships and infantry. Neither side 
sailed against the other, but they faced each other 
for the rest of this summer ; it was not until winter 
had come that they each went back home. 

XXXI. During the whole year after the sea-fight 
and the next ytar the Corinthians, being angrily in- 
dignant about their war with the Corcyraeans, kept 
building ships and preparing a naval armament with 
all their might, and collected oarsmen from both 
the Peloponnesus and the rest of Hellas by the in- 
ducement of pay. The Coreyraeans, on the other 
hand, were alarmed when they learned of their pre- 
parations, and since they were without an ally among ~ 

1 pepidyrs (as the MSS. read) = mepudyti. But Ullrich 
(Beitr. z. Kr. iii. p. 5) explains = ev 74 mepidyts Tod Bépous, 
‘in what remained of the summer.” So Boehme. 
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the Hellenes and had not enrolled themselves in 
the alliance either of the Athenians or of the Lace- 
daemonians, they decided to go to the Athenians, 
become their allies, and try to procure some aid 
from them. But the Corinthians also, hearing of 
this, themselves sent envoys to Athens to prevent 
the accession of the Athenian fleet to that of the 
Coreyraeans, as this would hamper them in settling 
the war as they wished. And when an assembly 
was held opposing speeches were made, and the 
Coreyraeans spoke as follows: 

XXXII. “It is but fair, citizens of Athens, that 
those who, without any previous claim on the score 
of important service rendered or of an existing al- 
liance, come to their neighbours to ask aid, as we 
do now, should show in the first place, if possible, 
that what they ask is advantageous, or at least that 
it is not hurtful, and, in the second place, that their 
gratitude can be depended on; but in case they 
establish neither of these things clearly, they should 
not be angry if unsuccessful. Now the Corcyraeans 
have sent us to ask for an alliance, and in full con- 
fidence that they will be able to give you guarantees 
on just these points. But it so happens that our 
policy has been at one and the same time incon- 
sistent, as it must seem to you, with our petition, 
and is also disadvantageous under present circum- 
stances to ourselves; for although heretofore we 
have freely chosen to be allies of no one, we have 
now come to ask others for an alliance, and at the 
same time, in the face of the present war with the 
Corinthians, we are, because of this very policy, 
isolated. And so what was formerly fondly imagined 
to be wise discretion on our part—to enter into no 
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foreign alliance, with the possibility of having to 
take our share of the danger of our neighbour’s 
policy—has now, in the event, proved want of 
wisdom and a source of weakness. It is true that, 
in the sea-fight we have had, we repulsed the Co- 
rinthians single-handed ; but now that they have set 
out to attack us with a greater force, drawn from the 
Peloponnesus and the rest of Hellas, and we see 
that we are unable to prevail with our own strength 
alone, and since, further, our peril will be serious if 
we come into their power, we are constrained to ask 
help of you and of everyone else; and it is pardon- 
able if we now, actuated by no baseness, but rather 
acknowledging an error of judgment, venture upon 
a course that runs counter to our former policy of 
avoiding foreign entanglements. 

XXXIIL. “For yourselves, if you concede what we 
ask, by a happy concurrence of events Athens can 
get both honour and advantage in many ways: first, 
you will be giving your aid to those who are wronged 
and not to those who injure others; next, by taking 
into alliance men whose most vital interests are at 
stake, you will lay up for yourselves a claim for grati- 
tude with a record which will abide in our memories 
for ever; and, lastly, we have a navy greater than any 
but your own. Think of it now, what good fortune 
could be rarer, more vexatious to your foes, than 
this—that the power which you would have ac- 
counted it worth much money and gratitude to — 
acquire should become yours unbidden, offering itselt 
to you without danger or expense, and bringing you, 
besides, a good name before the world, gratitude 
from those who are to receive your help, and en- 
hanced strength for yourselves? To few in all 
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1 kat, before mpoxaradauSdavovras in the MSS., deleted by 
Stahl. 





1 This allegation is denied in the speech of the Corinthians, 
ch, xli. 1. 

2 Or, retaining «al before rpoxaradauBdavovtas, ‘‘and fails 
to perceive that the Lacedaemonians, through fear of you, 
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history have such opportunities fallen all at the 
same time, and few are they who, when they beg for 
an alliance, come offering to those to whom they 
make their appeal as large a degree of security and 
honour as they expect to receive. 

“Now as to the war which would give us occasion 
to be of service, if anyone of you thinks it will not 
occur he errs in judgment, and fails to perceive that 
the Lacedaemonians, through fear of you, are eager 
for war, and that the Corinthians, who have great 
influence with them and are enemies of yours,! are 
making a beginning with us now? with a view to a 
subsequent attack upon you, in order that we may 
not be led by our common hatred to take our stand 
together against them, and that they may not fail, 
before we unite, to attain their two objects—to 
harm us and to strengthen themselves. It is our 
business, on the other hand, to get the start of 
them—we offering and you accepting the alliance 
—and to forestall their schemes rather than to 
counteract them. 

XXXIV. “ But if they say that it is not right for 
you to receive their colonists, let them know that 
while every colony honours the mother-city so long 
as it is well treated, yet that if wronged it becomes , 
alienated ; for colonists are not sent out to be slaves 
to those who are left behind, but to be their equals. 
And that they were in the wrong is manifest ; for 
when challenged to arbitrate the case of Epidamnus 
they preferred to prosecute their charges by war 
rather than by equity. And let their present treat- 
are eager for war, and that the Corinthians have great in- 


fluence with them and are enemies of yours, and are making 
a beginning with us with a view to a subsequent attack upon 
” 


you... 
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1 With the MSS.; Kriiger conjectures ef re, followed by 
Hude. 
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ment of us, who are their kinsmen, be a warning.to 
you, that you be not misled by their deceit, or, if 
they seek aid from you directly, that you may refuse 
it. For whoever finds fewest occasions to regret 
doing favours to his opponents will ever remain 
most secure. 

XXXV. “ Neither will you be breaking your treaty 
with the Lacedaemonians by receiving us, who are 
allies of neither party. For in this treaty it is stipu- 
lated that if any of the Hellenic cities is a member 
of no alliance, it is at liberty to join whichever side it 
pleases. And it is monstrous if they are to be al- 
lowed to recruit their navy, not only from their own 
allies, but also from the rest of Hellas besides, and 
particularly from your subjects, but are to debar us 
from the alliance that should naturally be open to us 
as well as from aid from any other quarter, and then 
shall count it a crime if you are persuaded to con- 
cede what we ask. Far more shall we hold you at 
fault if we fail to win your consent; for you will be 
repulsing us who are in peril and are not your enemies, 
while as regards these men, who are enemies and ag- 
gressors, you will not only not be thwarting them, 
but will even be allowing them to get fresh forces 
from your own dominions. To that they have no 
right ; but it is right that you should either prevent 
them from raising mercenaries in places under your 
control, or else send aid to us also, on whatever 
terms you may be induced to make; but it would be 
best of all for you openly to receive and help us. 
And many, as we suggested at the outset,’ are the 
advantages which we can show you, and the most 
important of all is this, that the enemies of both of 


1 Ch. xxxiii. 1. 
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1 So joay seems to mean here, where eiof was to be ex- 
pected ; of. ch. xxxiil. 3. 

2 Bef or Eyudéper seems to be implied. 

8 The thirty-years’ truce with Sparta ; cf. ch, xxiii, 4 
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us are, as we see,! the same—which is the surest 
guarantee of fidelity—and these are not weak, but 
able to injure those who withdraw from them. And 
furthermore, when the alliance that is offered is with 
a maritime and not with a continental power, the 
alienation of such an ally is not a matter of indif- 
ference ; on the contrary, you should ? by all means, 
if possible, permit no one else to possess ships; but 
if that is impossible, you should have as your friend 
him who is strongest therein. 

XXXVI. “If anyone thinks that this course is*in- 
deed expedient, but fears that if he yields to this con- 
sideration he will be breaking off the truce,? he should 
understand that his fear, if backed by strength, will 
make his enemies more afraid ;4 whereas, if he re- 
ject our alliance, his confidence ® will be unsupported 
by might and will therefore be less formidable against 
enemies that are strong. He should understand, 
furthermore, that he is deliberating upon the in- 
terests, not so much of Corcyra, as of Athens, and 
that he is not making the best provision for her 
when, in the face of the war that is impending and 
all but present, he hesitates, through cautious con- 
sideration of the immediate chances, to attach to 
himself a country which is not made a friend or a 
foe except with the most momentous consequences. 
For Corcyra is favourably situated for a coasting 
voyage either to Italy or Sicily,® so that you could 
prevent a fleet from coming thence to join the Pelo- 
ponnesians, or could convoy thither a fleet from here; 
and in other respects it is a most advantageous 

4 a.e. of themselves breaking the truce. 

5 7.e, in the security of the truce. 


6 Ancient mariners preferred to hug the coast rather than 
sail through the open sea, 
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1 For od8é of the MSS., Dobree’s conjecture. Hude reads 
ovdE . « » ODE. 
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place. And by one briefest concluding word, which 
embraces both the whole issue and all separate facts, 
you will be convinced that you should not abandon 
us: The Hellenes have only three fleets that are 
worthy of mention, yours, ours, and that of the 
Corinthians; if, now, the Corinthians shall seize us 
first and you thus let two of these fleets become 
united, you will have to fight on the sea against 
both Coreyraeans and Peloponnesians at once; but 
if you accept us, you will be able to contend 
against them with your navy augmented by our 
own. 

Thus spoke the Corcyraeans, and after them the 
Corinthians as follows : 

XXXVII. “Since these Corcyraeans have not con- 
fined themselves to the question of their admission 
into your alliance, but have gone further and urged 
that we are the wrong-doers and they are unfairly 
attacked, we too must of necessity touch upon both 
these points before we proceed to our general argu- 
ment, in order that you may be more definitely 
forewarned of the nature of the demand we have 
to make, and may have good grounds for rejecting 
their petition. 

“They say that ‘a wise discretion’ has hitherto 
kept them from accepting an alliance with anyone ; 
but the fact is that they adopted this policy with a 
view to villainy and not from virtuous motives, and 
because they wished in their misdeeds not to have 
any ally as witness, or to be put to shame if they 
invited his presence. Moreover, the insular and in- 
dependent position of this state causes them to be 
arbitrary judges of the injuries they do to others 
instead of being judges appointed by mutual agree- 
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ment; owing to the fact that they resort very 
little to the ports of their neighbours, but to a 
very large extent receive into their ports others 
who are compelled to put in there. And mean- 
while they have used as a cloak their specious policy 
of avoiding alliances, adopted not in order to avoid 
joining others in wrong-doing, but that they may do 
wrong all alone; that wherever they have power 
they may use violence, and wherever they can escape 
detection they may overreach someone; and if, per- 
chance, they can steal a march on anyone, that they 
may brazen it out. And yet, if they were really honest 
men, as they pretend to be, the less liable they were 
to attack by their neighbours the more clearly they 
might have demonstrated their virtuous motives by 
offering and accepting proposals of arbitration. 
XXXVIII. “But neither toward others nor to- 
ward us have they shown themselves honest men ; on 
the contrary, although they are colonists of ours, they 
have constantly stood aloof from us, and now they 
are at war with us, claiming that they were not sent 
out to be ill treated. But neither did we colonize 
them to be insulted by them, but to be their leaders 
and to receive from them all due reverence. The 
rest of our colonies, at any rate, honour us, and 
by our colonists we are beloved more than is any 
other mother-city. And it is clear that, if we are 
acceptable to the majority, it cannot be on good 
grounds that we are unacceptable to these alone ; 
nor are we making war upon them in a way so 
unusual without being also signally wronged. And 
even if we were at fault, the honourable course for 
them would have been to make allowance for our 
temper, in which case it would have been shameful 
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This clause is omitted by all good MSS. except G, and by all 
recent editors except Bloomfield. 
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for us to outrage their moderation; but in the 
insolence and arrogance of wealth they have wronged 
us in many other ways, and particularly in the case 
of Epidamnus, our colony, which they made no claim 
to when it was in distress, but seized by force the 
moment we came to its relief, and continue to hold. 

XXXIX. “They pretend, forsooth, that they were 
the first to agree to an arbitration of the issue; 
but surely it is not the proposals of the one who has 
the advantage, and occupies a safe position when he 
invites arbitration, that ought to have weight, but 
rather those of the one who has made his actions tally 
with his professions before appealing to arms. These 
men, however, bring forward their specious offer of a 
court of arbitration, not before laying siege to the 
place, but only after they had concluded that we 
would not permit it. And now, not satisfied with the 
blunders they have committed themselves at Epi- 
damnus, they have come here demanding that you 
too at this juncture, shall be, not their allies, but 
their accomplices in crime, and that you shall receive 
them, now that they are at variance with us. But 
they ought to have come to you when they were 
in no peril at all, and not at a time when we are 
victims of their injustice and they are consequently 
in danger, nor when you, without having had the 
benefit of their power before, will now have to give 
them a share of your aid, and, though you had nothing 
to do with their blunders, will have to bear an equal 
part of the blame we shall bestow. For only if you 
from the first had shared their power ought you to 
share the consequences also now of their acts. 

XL. “Now it has been clearly shown that we have 
come with proper grounds of complaint against 
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1 j,e. “who will permit peace to be maintained by their 
new friends if they exercise ordinary discretion.” No new 
allies should be received who will render ordinary discretion 
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them and that they are violent and overreaching ; 
but you have still to learn that you have no right to 
receive them into your alliance. For even though it 
is stipulated in the treaty that any unenrolled city 
may join whichever party it pleases, the provision is 
not intended for those who apply to one side for 
admission with a view to the injury of the other, 
but for any one who, without defrauding another 
state of his services, asks for protection, and any 
one who to those who received him will not—if 
they are prudent—bring war instead of peace.! 
But this is precisely what will be your fate if you 
do not listen to us. For you will not merely be- 
come allies to them, but also enemies to us instead 
of being at truce with us. For it will be necessary 
for us, if you go with them, to include you when we 
proceed to take vengance upon them. And yet the 
right course for you would be, preferably, to stand 
aloof from us both,—or else to go with us against 
them, remembering that you are under treaty with 
the Corinthians, but have never had with the 
Coreyraeans even an arrangement to refrain from 
hostilities for a time,—and not to establish the 
precedent of admitting into your alliance those who 
revolt from the other side. Why, when the Samians ? 
revolted from you, and the other Peloponnesians were 
divided in their votes on the question of aiding them, 
we on our part did not vote against. you; on the 
contrary, we openly maintained that each one should 
discipline his own allies without interference. If you 
receive and assist evil-doers, you will surely find that 


unavailing to prevent war, as the Corcyraeans are sure 
to do, 
2 440 B.c. cf. ch. exv. 
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1 §rtp ra Mndicd Kriiger deletes, followed by Hude, 
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full as many of your allies will come over to us, and 
the precedent you establish will be against yourselves 
rather than against us. 

XLI. “ These, then, are the considerations of right 
which we urge upon you—and they are adequate ac- 
cording to the institutions of the Hellenes; but we 
have also to remind you of a favour and to urge a 
claim based upon it; and since we are not your 
enemies so as to want to injure you, nor yet your 
friends so that we could make use of you, we think 
this favour should be repaid us at the present time. 
It is this: when once, before the Persian war, you 
were deficient in battle-ships for the war you were 
waging with the Aeginetans, you borrowed twenty 
from the Corinthians. And this service and that we 
rendered in connection with the Samians—our pre- 
venting the Peloponnesians from aiding them— 
enabled you to prevail over the Aeginetans and to 
chastise the Samians. Both incidents happened, too, 
at a critical time, when men, engaged in assailing 
their enemies, are most indifferent to every con- 
sideration except victory, regarding any one who 
assists them as a friend, even if he was an enemy be- 
fore, and any one who stands in their way as an 
enemy, even if he happen to be a friend ; for they 
even mismanage their own interests in the eager 
rivalry of the moment. 

XLII. “Bearing these favours in mind—let every 
young man here be told of them by one who is 
older—do you consider it your duty to requite us 
with the like. And do not think that this course 
is indeed equitable to urge in a speech, but that 
another course is advantageous if you come to war. 
For advantage is most likely to result when one 
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errs least, and the contingency of the war, with which 
the Corcyraeans would frighten you into wrong- 
doing, is still uncertain; and it is not worth while 
for you to be so carried away by it as to acquire 
an enmity with the Corinthians that will be from 
that moment on a manifest fact and no longer a 
contingency. It would be, rather, the prudent course 
to remove something of the suspicion which has 
heretofore existed on account of the Megarians!; 
for the favour which comes last, if conferred at the 
right moment, even though a small one, can cancel a 
greater offence. Nor ought you to be tempted by 
their offer of a great naval alliance; for to refrain 
from wronging equals is a surer strength than to be 
carried away by present appearances and seek an 
advantage by incurring dangers. 

XLIII. “ But we, since events have brought us 
under the rule which we ourselves proclaimed at 
Sparta, that each should discipline his own allies, now 
claim from you in return the same treatment—that 
you who were then aided by our vote should not in- 
jure us by yours. Pay back like with like, determining 
that this is the supreme moment when assistance is 
the truest friendship—opposition the worst hostility. 
We beg you neither to accept the Corcyraeans as — 
your allies in despite of us, nor to aid them in their 
wrong-doing. And if you do this, you will not only be 
taking the fitting course, but will also be consulting 
your own best interests.” 

* XLIV. Thus spoke the Corinthians. And_ the 
Athenians, having heard both sides, held a second 


1 Referring apparently to the exclusion of the Megarians 
from all harbours within the Athenian dominion and from 
the market at Athens, ch. lxvii. 4, 
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session of the Ecclesia ; and although at the earlier 
one they were rather inclined to agree with the words 
of the Corinthians, on the second day they changed 
their minds in favour of the Corcyraeans, and decided, 
not, indeed, to make an offensive and defensive 
alliance with them, for in that case, if the Corcyraeans 
then asked them to join in an expedition against 
Corinth, they would have to break, on their own re- 
sponsibility, the treaty with the Lacedaemonians—- 
but they made a defensive alliance, namely to aid 
one another in case anyone should attack Corcyra or 
Athens or the allies of either. For they believed that 
in any event the war with the Peloponnesians would 
have to be faced, and they did not wish to give up 
Coreyra, which had so large a fleet, to the Corinthians, 
but hoped to wear them out upon one another as 
much as possible, in order that the Corinthians as 
well as other naval powers} might be found weaker 
in case they had to go to war with them. Besides, 
the island seemed to them admirably situated for a 
coasting voyage to Italy and Sicily.” 

XLV. With these motives the Athenians received 
the Corcyraeans into alliance and sent to their 
aid, soon after the departure of the Corinthians, ten 
ships commanded by Lacedaemonius son of Cimon, 
Diotimus son of Strombichus, and Proteas son of 
Epicles. Orders were given to these not to engage 
with the Corinthians, unless they should sail against 
Corcyra and attempt to land there, or to some place 
belonging to the Corcyraeans; but in that case they 
were to thwart them if possible. The object of these 
orders was to avoid breaking the treaty. 


1 Referring especially to those mentioned ch. xxvii, 2. 
2 of. ch. xxxvi. 2, 
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XLVI. These ships arrived at Corcyra, and the 
Corinthians, when their preparations had been made, 
sailed against Corcyra with one hundred and fifty 
ships. Of these ten belonged to the Eleans, twelve 
to the Megarians, ten to the Leucadians, seventeen 
to the Ambraciots, one to the Anactorians, and ninety 
to the Corinthians themselves. The several cities 
had each its own general, but Xenocleides son of 
Euthycles and four others commanded the Corin- 
thians. They sailed from Leucas, and when they drew 
near the mainland over against Corcyra, anchored at 
Cheimerium in the territory of Thesprotia. It is a 
harbour, and above it lies a city away from the sea in 
the Eleatic district of Thesprotia, Ephyra by name. 
Near it is the outlet into the sea of the Acherusian 
lake; and the river Acheron runs through Thesprotia 
and empties into the lake, to which it gives its name. 
There is also the river Thyamis, which separates 
Thesprotia and Cestrine, and between these rivers 
rises the promontory of Cheimerium. It was at this 
point of the mainland then that the Corinthians cast 
anchor and made a camp. 

XLVII. The Corcyraeans, when they became 
aware of their approach, manned a hundred and ten 
ships under the command of Miciades, Aesimides, 
and Eurybatus, and encamped on one of the islands 
which are called Sybota, the ten Attic ships being 
alsopresent. Their land-forces were at the promon- 
tory of Leucimne, and also a thousand hoplites of 
the Zacynthians who had come to aid the Corcy- 
raeans. . The Corinthians, also, had the aid of many 
barbarians who had assembled on the mainland ad- 
jacent; for the dwellers on the mainland in that 
region had always been friendly to them. 
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- XLVIII. When their preparations had been made, 
the Corinthians, taking provisions for three days, 
put off by night from Cheimerium with the intention 
of giving battle, and at daybreak as they sailed along 
they descried the ships of the Corcyraeans out at sea 
and sailing to meet them. And as soon as they saw 
one another, they drew up in opposing battle lines, 
the Attic ships on the right wing of the Corcyraeans, 
who themselves held the rest of the line forming 
three divisions, each under the command of one of 
the three generals. So the Corcyraeans arrayed them- 
selves; but the right wing of the Corinthian fleet 
was held by the Megarian ships and the Ambracian, 
in the centre were the other allies with their several 
contingents, while the left was held by the Corinth- 
ians themselves with their best sailing ships, opposed 
to the Athenians and the right wing of the Corcy- 
raeans. 

XLIX. When the standards were raised on either 
side they joined battle and fought, both having many 
hoplites on the decks as well as many archers and. 
javelin-men, for they were still equipped rather 
rudely in the ancient fashion. And so the sea-fight was 
hotly contested, not so much by reason of the skill 
displayed as because it was more like a battle on land. 
For when they dashed against one another they could 
not easily get clear, partly by reason of the number 
and throng of the ships, still more because they 
trusted for victory to the hoplites on the decks, 
who stood and fought while the ships remained 
motionless ; and there was no cutting of the line,1 but 
they fought with fury and brute strength rather than 


1 S:écmAovs was a breaking of the line so as to ram the 
enemy’s ship in the flank or astern. 
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ert, GAA Evvérecev és TodTO avayKns WaTE 
emruxerphyo ae ddd jdoLs TOUS KopevOiovs cai ’A@n- 
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L. Tas 8&8 tpomfs yevonévns of KoptvOrcor ta 
akan pev ovx elAKov avadovpmevor TOV VEdY as 
Katadvceav, Tpos S& Tals avOpwrous éTpaTrovTO 
dovevew Suexrréovtes wadrov %) Forypeiv, TOUS TE 
atov pirous, ovK noOnpévor btu Hoonvto oi ért 
r@ SE Képa, &yvoobvtes ExTewov. TOAABY yap 
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with skill. Accordingly there was everywhere much 
tumult and confusion in the sea-fight. The Attic 
ships, if they saw the Corcyraeans pressed at any 
point, came up and kept the enemy in awe; but 
their generals would not begin fighting, fearing to 
disobey the instructions of the Athenians. The right 
wing of the Corinthians suffered most; for the 
Corcyraeans with twenty ships routed them and pur- 
sued them in disorder to the mainland, and then, 
sailing right up to their camp and disembarking, 
burned the deserted tents and plundered their 
property. In that quarter, then, the Corinthians and 
their allies were worsted, and the Corcyraeans pre- 
vailed ; but on the left wing where the Corinthians 
themselves were, they were decidedly superior, for 
the Corcyraeans, whose numbers were fewer to begin 
with, had the twenty ships away in the pursuit. But 
the moment the Athenians saw that the Corcyraeans 
were being hard pressed, they began to help them 
more unreservedly, and though they at first refrained 
from actually attacking an enemy ship, yet when it 
was conspicuously clear that they were being put to 
flight and the Corinthians were close in pursuit, then 
at length every man put his hand to work, and fine 
distinctions were no longer made; matters had come 
to such a pass that Corinthians and Athenians of 
necessity had to attack one another. 

L. After the rout of the Corcyraeans the Corinth- 
ians did not take in tow and haul off the hulls of the 
ships which had been disabled, but turned their 
attention to the men, cruising up and down and 
killing them in preference to taking them alive; and 
they unwittingly slew their own friends, not being 
aware that their right wing had been worsted. For 
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1 Thucydides makes allowance for Salamis, for example, 
where Greeks had fought against Persians, 
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since the ships or the two fleets were many and 
covered a great stretch of sea, it was not easy, when 
they joined in combat, for the Corinthians to 
determine just who were conquering and who were 
being conquered ; for this sea-fight was in number of 
ships engaged greater than any that Hellenes had 
ever before fought against Hellenes.!_ But as soon 
as the Corinthians had chased the Coreyraeans to the 
shore, they turned to the wrecks and their own dead,” 
and they were able to recover most of them and to 
fetch them to Sybota, an unused harbour of Thes- 
protia, whither the land forces of the barbarians had 
come to their aid. When they had accomplished 
this, they got their forces together and sailed once 
more against the Corcyraeans. And they, with such 
of their vessels as were seaworthy and all the rest that 
had not been engaged, together with the Attic ships, 
on their part also sailed to meet them, fearing that 
they would attempt to disembark on their territory. 
It was now late and the paean had been sounded for 
the onset, when the Corinthians suddenly began to 
pack water; for they sighted twenty Attic ships 
approaching, which the Athenians had sent out after 
the ten as a reinforcement, fearing just what 
happened, namely that the Corcyraeans would be de- 
feated and their own ten ships would be too few to 
help them. LI. So when the Corinthians sighted 
these ships before the Corcyraeans did, suspecting that 
they were from Athens and that there were more of 
them than they saw, they began to withdraw. For the 
Coreyraeans, however, the Athenian ships were sailing 
up more out of view and could not be seen by them, 


2 The bodies of the dead which were on the disabled 
ships. 
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and so they wondered that the Corinthians were 
backing water, until some of them caught sight of the 
ships and said, “‘ Yonder are ships sailing up.” Then 
they too retreated—for it was already getting dark ; 
whereupon the Corinthians put their ships about and 
broke off the action. Thus they separated, the sea-fight 
ending at nightfall. And while the Corcyraeans were 
encamping at Leucimne, the twenty ships from 
Athens, under the command of Glaucon son of 
Leagrus and Andocides son of Leogoras, having made 
their way through the corpses and the wrecks, sailed 
down to the camp not long after they were sighted. 
And the Corcyraeans—for it was night—were afraid 
they were enemies; but afterwards they recognized 
them and the ships came to anchor. 

LII. On the next day the thirty Attic ships and 
as many of the Corcyraean as were seaworthy put 
to sea and advanced against the harbour at Sybota, 
where the Corinthians lay at anchor, wishing to see 
whether they would fight. But the Corinthians, 
although they put out from shore and drew up in 
line in the open sea, kept quiet: for they had no 
thought of beginning a fight if they could avoid it, 
as they saw that fresh ships had arrived from 
Athens and that they themselves were involved 
in many perplexities, both as regards guarding the 
captives whom they had in their ships and the im- 
possibility of refitting their ships in a desert place. 
What they were more concerned about was the 
voyage home, how they should get back, for they 
were afraid that the Athenians would consider that 
the treaty had been broken, since they had come to 
blows, and would not let them sail away. 

LIII. Accordingly they determined to put some 
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1 To bear a herald’s wand would have been a recognition 
of a state of war, whereas the Corinthians were anxious not 
to be regarded as enemies by the Athenians, 
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men, without a herald’s wand,1 into a boat and send 
them to the Athenians, to test their intentions. 
And these men bore the following message: “ You 
do wrong, men of Athens, to begin war and break a 
treaty; for by taking up arms against us you inter- 
fere with us when we are but punishing our enemies. 
But if it is your intention to hinder us from sailing 
against Corcyra or anywhere else we may wish, and 
you thus break the treaty, first take us who are here 
and treat us as enemies,’ Thus they spoke; and 
all the host of the Corcyraeans that was within 
hearing shouted : “ Take them and kill them!” But 
the Athenians made answer as follows: “ We are not 
beginning war, men of the Peloponnesus, nor are we 
breaking the treaty, but we have come to aid the 
Corcyraeans here, who are our allies. If, then, you 
wish to sail anywhere else, we do not hinder you ; 
but if you ever sail against Corcyra or any place of 
theirs, we shall not permit it, if we are able to 
revent it.” 

LIV. When the Athenians had given this answer, 
the Corinthians began preparations for the voyage 
homeward and set up a trophy at Sybota on the 
mainland ; and the Corcyraeans took up the wrecks 
and dead bodies? that had been carried in their 
direction by the current and by the wind, which had 
arisen in the night and scattered them in every 
direction, and set up, as being the victors, a rival 
trophy at Sybota on the island. Each side claimed 
the victory on the following grounds: The Corinth- 
ians set up a trophy because they had prevailed in 


2 Taking up the dead bodies without asking permission of 
the enemy indicated that the field was maintained, and was 
therefore a claim of victory. 
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1 Ygrnoay roomaioy bracketed by Hude, following Kriiger, 
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the sea-fight up to nightfall, and had thus been able 
to carry off a greater number of wrecks and dead 
bodies, and because they held as prisoners not less 
than a thousand men and had disabled about seventy 
ships; and the Corcyraeans, because they had de- 
stroyed about thirty ships, and, after the Athenians 
came, had taken up the wrecks that came their way 
and the dead bodies, whereas the Corinthians ori the 
day before had backed water and retreated at sight 
of the Attic ships, and after the Athenians came 
would not sail out from Sybota and give battle— 
for these reasons set up a trophy. So each side 
claimed the victory. 

LV. The Corinthians, as they sailed homeward, 
took by stratagem Anactorium, which is at the mouth 
of the Ambracian Gulf, a place held by the Corcy- 
raeans and themselves in common, and establishing 
there some Corinthian colonists returned home. Of 
their Corcyraean prisoners they sold eight hundred 
who were slaves, but two hundred and fifty they 
kept in custody and treated them with much con- 
sideration, their motive being that when they re- 
turned to Corcyra they might win it over to their 
side ;! and it so happened that most of these were 
among the most influential men of the city. In this 
way, then, Coreyra had the advantage in the war 
with the Corinthians, and the ships of the Athenians 
withdrew from it. And this was the first ground 
which the Corinthians had for the war against the 
Athenians, because they had fought with the Corcy- 
raeans against them in time of truce. 

LVI. Immediately after this the following events 


1 of, 111. lxx. 1, where the carrying out of this plan of the 
Corinthians leads to the bloody feud at Corcyra. 
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ryevéo Cat tots. "AOnvaiow Kal Tledorovvnatous 
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Evupaya tavta éxol, uopa dvTa, TA yopia, 





1 Son of Alexander, who had been a friend of the Hellenes 
in the Persian war. Perdicca8’; who originally possessed 
only Lower Macedonia, had deprived his brother Philip of 
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also occurred, which caused differences between the 
Athenians and the Peloponnesians and led to the 
war. While the Corinthians were devising how they 
should take vengeance on the Athenians, the latter, 
suspecting their enmity, required of the Potidaeans 
(who dwell on the isthmus of Pallene and are 
colonists of the Corinthians but tributary allies of the 
Athenians), to pull down their wall on the side of 
Pallene and give hostages, and, furthermore, to send 
away and not receive in the future the magistrates 
whom the Corinthians were accustomed to send 
every year. For they were afraid that the Poti- 
daeans, persuaded by Perdiccas! and the Corinthians, 
would revolt and-cause the rest of the allies in 
Thrace to revolt with them. 

LVII. These precautions the Athenians took with 
regard to the Potidaeans immediately after the sea- 
fight at Corcyra; for the Corinthians were now openly 
at variance with them, and Perdiccas son of Alexander, 
king of the Macedonians, who had before been an 
ally and friend, had now become hostile. And he 
had become hostile because the Athenians had made 
an alliance with his brother Philip and with Derdas, 
who were making common cause against himself. 
Alarmed at this he kept sending envoys to Lace- 
daemon, trying to bring about a war between Athens 
and the Peloponnesians. He sought also to win 
over the Corinthians, with a view to the revolt of 
Potidaea; and, furthermore, he made overtures to 
the Chalcidians of Thrace and the Bottiaeans to join 
in the revolt, thinking that if he had as allies these 
countries, which bordered on his own, it would be 


Upper Macedonia, and now was king of all Macedonia. 
See, further, 11. xcix. ff. 
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by a >’ a / Or oe 
AOnvav ék mood TpacaovTtes ovdév NUpoVTO 
5) / ? ’ ¢ GS SEEN , \ 
émiTnoelov, GAN ati vies ai emt Maxedoviay Kai 
2. ON a e / y \ \ / an 
emt opds opotws Erreov Kai Ta TéAN TOV Aake- 
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a > na 
iwow “AOnvatot, és tHv “Artixiy éoBaretv, TéTE 
5) KaTa TOV Kalpoy TOUTOY adiotayTaL peTa 
Xark«idéwv cat Bottiaioy xowh Evvopocartes. 
cat epdixxas meider Xarxidéas tas érl Oardoon 
/ > \ 4 5) ; 
Tones e€xALTTOVTaS Kal KaTaBaXorvTas avotki- 
> Vv , r , > \ 
cacbat és “OdXvvOov piav Te Tok TAaUTHY loyupav 
lal 2 fal fol fal 
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a a / 
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” / i Xx by \ ’ / 4 
édwxe véwecOat, ws av o mpdos ’AOnvaious Tore- 
1 xpacoov, before drws in all MSS., deleted by Poppo. 
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easier, in conjunction with them, to carry on the 
war. But the Athenians became aware of these 
designs, and wishing to forestall the revolt of the 
cities, ordered the commanders of their fleet (since 
they happened to be sending against the country of 
Perdiccas thirty ships and a thousand hoplites under 
the command of Archestratus son of Lycomedes 
and four others) to take hostages of the Potidaeans 
and pull down their wall, and also to keep a watch 
upon the neighbouring towns and prevent them 
from revolting. 

LVIII. The Potidaeans, on the other hand, sent 
envoys to Athens, to see if they could persuade 
them not to take any harsh measures with reference to 
themselves ; but envoys of theirs went also to Lace- 
daemon in the company of the Corinthians, with 
the object of having assistance ready to hand in 
case of need. From the Athenians, with whom they 
carried on protracted negotiation, they obtained no 
satisfactory result, but on the contrary the ships 
destined to attack Macedonia proceeded to sail 
against themselves as well, whereas the magis- 
trates of the Lacedaemonians promised them to 
invade Attica if the Athenians went against Poti- 
daea; so they seized this opportunity and revolted, 
entering into a formal alliance with the Chalcidians’ 
and Bottiaeans. Perdiccas at the same time per 
suaded the Chalcidians to abandon and pull down 
their cities on the sea-coast and settle inland at 
Olynthus, making there a single strong city; and 
he gave them, when they abandoned their cities, a 
part of his own territory of Mygdonia around Lake 
Bolbe to cultivate as long as they should be at war 


44,e, the Chalcidians of Thrace, 
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jos f. Kal ob per aveoxiCovTd Te KalarpouvTes 
Tas Toes Kal és TdOAEMoV TapecKevalorTO 
LIX. af 88 tpidxovta vies Tov ’AOnvatov agt- 
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natacTavrTes erodguouv peta Didimmov Kat TOV 
AépSov aderpav avobev atparid éo BeBANKOTOD. 

LX. Kab év tovt@ of Kopiv6:01, THs Totevdatas 
adeatnevias Kal Tov “ATTLKaY VEOV mept Maxe- 
Soviay ovcav, Sedudtes rept TO Kopi Kal otKetov 
copy KlvSuvov Hyovpevor TéuTovow éavT@Y TE 
eedovras Kal TOV GdAXov TleAoTovynciov pisd@ 
meloavres éEaxoclovs Kal xXudlovs TOs TavTas 
Gmritas Kal ~irods TeTpaKoolous. eoTpaTHyet 
88 abtav ’Apioteds 6 ’Aderudytou, Kata pudtav 
Te avTod ovx HKLoTa oi TEtaTOL Ex Kopiv@ov 
_otpatiatat eOedovtal Evvécrrovto Hv yap Tots 
TlotevSedrats aiel mote émuTndevos. Kal apixvodyr- 
rat Tecoapaxosth Hepa Botepov emt Opaxns 7 
Tlote(Sara amréoTn. 

LXI. 7HvOe 88 Kal tois “AOnvalos evOvs » 
dyyedia TOV worewy Ste adertact, Kal Te [L- 
movow, @s joOovto Kal Tods peta ‘ApioTéws 
émitapiovtas, Sucxidtovs éavT@v omditas Kat 
TecoapaKovTa vais Tpos TA aberTarta, Kal Kad- 
lav tov Kadduddou méurtov avtov otpatnyou 
of adixdpevor és Maxedoviav mpdtov KatahapPa- 
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with the Athenians. And so they proceeded to 
dismantle their cities, move inland, and prepare for 
war. LIX. But when the thirty ships of the 
Athenians reached the coast of Thrace, they found 
Potidaea and the other places already in revolt. 
Whereupon the generals, thinking it impossible with 
their present force to wage war with both Perdiccas 
and the places which had revolted, turned their 
attention to Macedonia, which was their destination 
at the start, and when they had got a foothold 
carried on war in concert with Philip and the 
brothers of Derdas, who had already invaded Mace- 
donia from the interior with an army. 

LX. Thereupon the Corinthians, seeing that 
Potidaea had revolted and the Attic ships were in 
the neighbourhood of Macedonia, were alarmed 
about the place and thinking that the danger came 
home to them, dispatched volunteers of their own 
and such other Peloponnesians as they induced 
by pay, in all sixteen hundred hoplites and four 
hundred light-armed troops. The general in com- 
mand was Aristeus son of Adimantus; and it was 
chiefly because of friendship for him that most of the 
soldiers from Corinth went along as volunteers; for 
he had always been on friendly terms with the Poti- 
daeans. And they arrived on the coast of Thrace 
on the fortieth day after the revolt of Potidaea. 

LXI. The news of the revolt of the cities quickly 
reached the Athenians also; and when they learned 
that troops under Aristeus were also on the way to 
support the rebels, they sent against the places in 
revolt two thousand of their own hoplites and forty 
ships, under Callias son of Calliades with four other 
generals, These first came to Macedonia and found 
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yovar Tovs mpotépous xXidous Bé€ppnv dpte 7p)- 
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Tnyov fev ovy Tod Telod mavtos ot Evupaxos 
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yap evOds Tadw Tov ’AP@nvaiwy kal Evvepaxer 
rots Llorevdedrats lodaov av? avtod KATACTHOAS 
dpyovta. wy 88 » yvepn TOD "Apiotéws, TO pev 
wed éavtod otpatomedov éxovte” ev TH icOu@ 
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1 én) Srpévay, Pluygers’ certain emendation for émorpe- 


Yayres of the MSS. 
2 Madvig deletes, followed by Hude. 
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that the former thousand had just taken Therme 
and were besieging Pydna; so they also took part 
in the siege of Pydna. But afterwards they con- 
cluded an agreement and an alliance with Per- 
diccas, being forced thereto by the situation of 
Potidaea and the arrival of Aristeus, which compelled 
them to hasten, and then they withdrew from Mace- 
donia. On their way they came to Beroea and 
thence to Strepsa,! and after an unsuccessful at: 
tempt upon this place proceeded overland to Poti- 
daea with three thousand hoplites of their own and 
with many of their allies besides, and with six 
hundred Macedonian cavalry, who were under the 
command of Philip and Pausanias; and at the same 
time their ships, seventy in number, sailed along the 
coast. And marching leisurely they arrived on the 
third day at Gigonus, and went into camp. 

LXII. The Potidaeans and the Peloponnesians 
under Aristeus were awaiting the Athenians, en- 
camped on the Olynthian side of the isthmus; and 
they had established a market outside of the city. 
The allies had chosen Aristeus general of all the 
infantry, and Perdiccas of the cavalry ; for Perdiccas 
had immediately deserted the Athenians again? and 
was now in alliance with the Potidaeans, having 
appointed Jolaus as his administrator at home. The 
plan of Aristeus was as follows: he was to hold his 
own army on the isthmus and watch for the approach 
of the Athenians, while the Chalcidians and the 
other allies from outside of the isthmus? and the 
two hundred horse furnished by Perdiccas were to 

1 In Mygdonia, north of Therme. 

-2 For his first desertion of the Athenians, see ch. lvii. 
3 j.e. the Bottiaeans, who, like the Chalcidians, lived out- 


side the isthmus. 
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remain at Olynthus; then when the Athenians 
should move against the forces of Aristeus,. the 
others were to come up and attack them in the rear, 
and thus place the enemy between their two divi- 
sions. But Callias, the commander of the Athenians, 
and his colleagues sent the Macedonian cavalry and 
a few of the allies toward Olynthus, to shut off aid 
from that quarter, while they themselves broke 
camp and advanced against Potidaea. And when 
they arrived at the isthmus and saw the enemy pre- 
paring for battle, they took up their position facing 
them; and soon the two sides joined battle. And 
the wing led by Aristeus himself, which included 
the picked Corinthian and other troops, routed the 
forces opposed to them and pressed on a long dis- 
tance in pursuit; but the rest of the army of the 
Potidaeans and the Peloponnesians was worsted by 
the Athenians and took refuge within the walls of 
Potidaea. 

LXIII. When Aristeus returned from the pursuit 
and saw that the rest of the army was defeated, he 
was at a loss whether he should try to fight his way 
through towards Olynthus or into Potidaea. He 
determined, however, to bring his own troops to- 
- gether into as compact a body as possible and to force 
his way into Potidaea on a run. And he succeeded 
in getting in by way of the breakwater through the 
sea, with difficulty, indeed, and harassed by missiles ; 
but though he lost a few men, he saved the greater 
number of them. Now when the battle began and 
the standards had been raised,! the auxiliaries of 

1 These signals were not for battle, but for the Olynthian 
auxiliaries to come, and as soon as it became clear, through 
the speedy success of the Athenians, that their object could 
not be accomplished, they were lowered, 
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1 On the Athenian side were 600 Macedonian cavalry 
(ch. lxi. 4), on the Potidaean side 200 Macedonian cavalry 
under Perdiccas (ch. Ixii. 3). 
2 Thucydides omits the loss of the allies of the Athenians. 
® The wall on the isthmus side of the Potidaeans is the 
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the Potidaeans in Olynthus—which is only about 
sixty stadia distant and can be seen from Potidaea— 
advanced a short distance to give aid, and the Mace- 
donian cavalry drew up in line against them to 
prevent it. But since the Athenians were soon 
proving the victors and the standards were pulled 
down, the auxiliaries retired again within the walls 
of Olynthus and the Macedonians rejoined the 
Athenians. And so no cavalry got into action 
on either side.1 After the battle the Athenians set 
up a trophy and gave up their dead under a truce to 
the Potidaeans. There were slain, of the Potidaeans 
and their allies a little less than three hundred, and 
of the Athenians alone 2 about a hundred and fifty, 
and also their general Callias. 

LXIV. The city wall on the isthmus side? the 
Athenians immediately cut off by a transverse wall 
and set a guard there, but the wall toward Pallene » 
was not shut off. For they thought their numbers 
were insufficient to maintain a garrison on the isthmus 
and also to cross over to Pallene and build a wall 
there too, fearing that, if they divided their forces, 
the Potidaeans and their allies would attack them. 
Afterwards, when the Athenians at home learned 
that Pallene was not blockaded, they sent sixteen 
hundred of their own hoplites under the command 
of Phormio son of Asopius; and he, when he arrived 
at Pallene, making Aphytis his base, brought his 
army to Potidaea, marching leisurely and ravaging 
reixos of ch, lxii. 6; the wall to Pallene is that mentioned 
in ch. lvi. 2 as rd és MadAfvny retxos. 

4 The investment of Potidaea was effected by walling off 
first the northern and then also the southern city wall by a 


blockading wall; on the west and east, where the city ex- 
tended to the sea, the blockade was made with ships. 
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the country at the same time. And as no one came 
out against him to give battle he built a wall to 
blockade the Pallene wall. And so Potidaea was at 
length in a state of siege, which was prosecuted 
vigorously on both sides of it as well as by sea, 
where a fleet blockaded it. 

LXV. As for Aristeus, now that Potidaea was cut 
off by the blockade and he had no hope of saving it 
unless help should come from the Peloponnesus or 
something else should happen beyond his expecta- 
tion, he advised all the garrison except five hundred 
men to wait for a wind and sail out of the harbour, 
that the food might hold out longer, and he himself 
was ready to be one of those who should remain. But 
since he could not gain their consent, wishing to do 
the next best thing and to provide that their affairs 
outsidé should be put into the best possible con- 
dition, he sailed out, unobserved by the Athenian 
guard. He then remained among the Chalcidians, 
whom he assisted generally in carrying on the war, 
and especially by destroying a large force of Ser- 
mylians, whom he ambushed near their city; and 
meanwhile he kept up negotiations with the Pelo- 
ponnesians to see if some aid could not be obtained. 
Phormio, however, after the investment of Potidaea 
was complete, took his sixteen hundred troops and 
ravaged Chalcidice and Bottiaea ; and he also cap- 
tured some towns. 

LXVI. As between the Athenians and the Pelo- 
ponnesians, then, these additional grounds of com- 
plaint had arisen on either side, the Corinthians 
being aggrieved because the Athenians were besieg- 
ing Potidaea, a colony of theirs with men in it from 
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Corinth and the Peloponnesus, the Athenians, because 
the Peloponnesians had brought about the revolt of 
a city that was an ally and tributary of theirs, and 
then had come and openly fought with the Potidaeans 
against themselves. As yet, however, the war had 
not openly broken out, but there was still a truce 
for in these things the Corinthians had acted only on 
their own authority. 

LXVII. But when siege was laid to Potidaea they 
did not take it quietly, not only because Corinthians 
were in the town, but also because they were in fear 
about the place; and they immediately summoned 
the allies to Lacedaemon and, once there, they pro- 
ceeded to inveigh against the Athenians on the 
ground that they had broken the treaty and were 
wronging the Peloponnesus. The Aeginetans also 
sent delegates—not openly, to be sure, for they 
feared the Athenians, but secretly—and, acting with 
the Corinthians, took a leading part in fomenting 
the war, saying that they were not autonomous as 
stipulated in the treaty. Then the Lacedaemonians 
sent out a summons to all the other allies who 
claimed to have suffered any wrong at the hands of 
the Athenians, and calling their own customary 
assembly bade them speak. Others came forward 
and stated their several complaints, and particularly 
the Megarians, who presented a great many other 
grievances, and chiefly this, that they were ex- 
cluded from the harbours throughout the Athenian 
dominions and from the Athenian market, contrary 
to the treaty. Lastly the Corinthians, after they 
had first allowed the others to exasperate the Lace- 
daemonians, spoke as follows :— 

LXVIII. “That spirit of trust which marks your 
domestic policy, O Lacedaemonians, and your relations 
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with one another, renders you more mistrustful 
if we bring any charge against others, and thus 
while this quality gives you sobriety, yet because 
of it you betray a want of understanding in dealing 
with affairs abroad. For example, although we 
warned you time and again of the injury the 
Athenians were intending to do us, you refused to 
accept the information we kept giving you, but pre- 
ferred to direct your suspicions against the speakers, 
feeling that they were actuated by their own private 
interests. And this is the reason why you did not act 
before we got into trouble, but it is only when we 
are in the midst of it that you have summoned these 
allies, among whom it is especially fitting that we 
should speak, inasmuch as we have the gravest accu- 
sations to bring, insulted as we have long been by the 
Athenians and neglected by you. And if they were 
wronging Hellas in some underhand way, you might 
‘have needed additional information on the ground 
of your ignorance ; but as the case stands, what need 
is there of a long harangue, when you see that they 
have enslaved some of us! and are plotting against 
others, notably against your own allies, and that 
they have long been making their preparations with 
a view to the contingency of war? For otherwise , 
they would not have purloined Corcyra, which they 
still hold in despite of us, and would not be besieg- 
ing Potidaea—one of these being a most strategic 
point for operations on the Thracian coast, while the 
other would have furnished a very large fleet to the 
Peloponnesians. 
LXIX. “And the blame for all this belongs to 
you, for you permitted them in the first instance to 


1 Referring especially to the Aeginetans, in the other 
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1 See ch, xe. ff. 2 See ch. evii. 1. 
8 Referring to the recent increase of the Athenian navy by 
the accession of the Corcyraean fleet. 
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strengthen their city after the Persian war,! and 
afterwards to build their Long Walls,? while up to 
this very hour you are perpetually defrauding of their 
freedom not only those who have been enslaved by 
them, but now even your own allies also. For the 
state which has reduced others to slavery does not 
in a more real fashion enslave them than the state 
which has power to prevent it, and yet looks care- 
lessly on, although claiming as its preéminent dis- 
tinction that it is the liberator of Hellas. And now 
at last we have with difficulty managed to come 
together, though even now without a clearly defined 
purpose. For we ought no longer to be considering 
whether we are wronged, but how we are to avenge 
our wrongs. For where men are men of action, it is 
with resolved plans against those who have come to no 
decision, it is at once and without waiting, that they 
advance. We know too by what method the Athen- 
ians move against their neighbours—that it is here 
a little and there a little. And aslong as they think 
that, owing to your want of perception, they are 
undetected, they are less bold; but once let them 
learn that you are aware but complaisant, and they 
will press on with vigour. For indeed, O Lacedae- 
monians, you alone of the Hellenes pursue a passive 
policy, defending yourselves against aggression, not 
by the use of your power, but by your intention to 
use it; and you alone propose to destroy your 
enemies’ power, not at its inception, but when it is 
doubling itself. And yet you had the reputation of 
running no risks ; but with you, it would seem, repute 
goes beyond reality. For example, the Persian, as 
we ourselves know, came from the ends of the earth 
as far as the Peloponnesus before your forces went 
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forth to withstand him in a manner worthy of your 
power; and now you regard with indifference the 
Athenians who are not afar off, as the Persian was, but 
near at hand, and instead of attacking them your- 
selves, you prefer to ward them off when they 
attack, and incur hazard by joining in a struggle 
with opponents who have become far more powerful. 
Yet you know that the Barbarian failed mostly by 
his own fault, and that in our struggles with the 
Athenians themselves we have so far often owed 
our successes rather to their own errors than to any 
aid received from you ; indeed, it-is the hopes they 
have placed in you that have already ruined more 
than one state! that was unprepared just because 
of trust in you. And let no one of you think that 
these things are said more out of hostile feeling 
than by way of complaint ; for complaint is against 
friends that err, but accusation against enemies that 
have inflicted an injury. 

LXX. “ And besides, we have the right, we think, 
if any men have, to find fault with our neighbours, 
especially since the interests at stake for us are im- 
portant. To these interests it seems to us at least 
that you are insensible, and that you have never even 
fully considered what sort of men the Athenians are 
with whom you will have to fight, and how very, how 
utterly, different they are from you. For they are 
given to innovation and quick to form plans and to 
put their decisions into execution, whereas you are 
disposed merely to keep what you have, to devise 
nothing new, and, when you do take action, not to 
carry to completion even what is indispensable. 


1 Alluding perhaps to the Thasians (ch, ci.) and the 
Euboeans (ch. cxiy.). 
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Again, they are bold beyond their strength, venture- 

some beyond their better judgment, and sanguine in 
the face of dangers; while your way is to do less 
than your strength warrants, to distrust even what 
your judgment is sure of, and when dangers come 
to despair of deliverance. Nay more, they are 
prompt in decision, while you are dilatory; they 
stir abroad, while you are perfect stay-at-homes ; 
for they expect by absence from home to gain 
something, while you are afraid that, if you go out 
after something, you may imperil even what you have. 
If victorious over their enemies, they pursue their 
advantage to the utmost; if beaten, they fall back 
as little as possible. Moreover, they use their bodies 
in the service of their country as though they were 
the bodies of quite other men, but their minds as 
though they were wholly their own, so as to accom- 
plish anything on her behalf. And whenever they 
have conceived a plan but fail to carry it to fulfil- 
ment, they think themselves robbed of a possession 
of their own; and whenever they go after a thing 
and obtain it, they consider that they have accom- 
plished but little in comparison with what the future 
has in store for them ; but if it so happens that they 
try a thing and fail, they form new hopes instead and 
thus make up the loss. For with them alone is it 
the same thing to hope for and to attain when once 
they conceive a plan, for the reason that they swiftly 
undertake whatever they determine upon. In this 
way they toil, with hardships and dangers, all their 
life long; and least of all men they enjoy what they 
have because they are always seeking more, because 
they think their only holiday is to do their duty, 
and because they regard untroubled peace as a far 
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1 i.e, you attempt to be fair on the principle that it is wise 
not to offend others and so run the risk of injury which may 
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greater calamity than laborious activity. Therefore 
if a man should sum up and say that they were born 
neither to have peace themselves nor to let other 
men have it, he would simply speak the truth. 

LXXI. “And yet, although you have such a state 
ranged against you, O Lacedaemonians, you go on 
delaying and forget that a peaceful policy suffices 
long only for those who, while they employ their 
military strength only for just ends, yet by their 
spirit show plainly that they will not put up with 
it if they are treated with injustice ; whereas you 
practise fair dealing on the principle of neither giving 
offence to others nor exposing yourselves to injury 
in self-defence.1 But it would be difficult to carry 
out such a policy successfully if you had as neighbour 
a state just like yourselves; whereas now, as we have 
just shown, your practices are old-fashioned as com- 
pared with theirs. But in politics, as in the arts, the 
new must always prevail over the old, It is true 
that when a state is at peace the established practices 
are best left unmodified, but when men are compelled 
to enter into many undertakings there is need of 
much improvement in method. It is for this reason 
that the government of the Athenians, because they 
have undertaken many things, has undergone greater 
change than yours. 

«Here, then, let your dilatoriness end; at this 
moment succour both the Potidaeans and the rest 
of your allies, as you promised to do, by invading 
Attica without delay, that you may not betray your 
friends and kinsmen to their bitterest enemies, and 
drive the rest of us in despair to seek some other 


arise in defending yourselves against the attacks you have 
provoked, 
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alliance. If we took such a course we should be 
committing no wrong either in the sight of the gods 
we have sworn by or of men of understanding ; for 
treaties are broken not by those who when left un- 
supported join others, but by those who fail to 
succour allies they have sworn to aid. But if you 
mean to be zealous allies we will stay; for in that 
case we should be guilty of impiety if we changed 
our friends, nor should we find others more congenial. 
In view of these things, be well advised, and make 
it your endeavour that the Peloponnesian league shall 
be no weaker under your leadership than when you 
inherited it from your fathers.” 

LXXII. Thus spoke the Corinthians. But there 
happened to be present at Lacedaemon an embassy 
of the Athenians that had come on other business, 
and when they heard the various speeches they 
deemed it advisable to appear before the Lacedae- 
monians, not indeed to make any defence on the 
charges brought by the cities, but to make clear with 
regard to the whole question at issue that the Lace- 
daemonians should not decide it hastily but should 
take more time to consider it. At the same time 
they wished to show how great was the power of 
their own city, reminding the older men of what 
they already knew, and recounting to the younger 
things of which they were ignorant, in the belief 
that under the influence of their arguments the 
Lacedaemonians would be inclined to peace rather 
than war. Accordingly they approached the Lace- 
daemonians and said that they also wished, if there 
was nothing to hinder, to address their assembly. The 
Lacedaemonians invited them to present themselves, 
and the Athenians came forward and spoke as follows: 
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LXXIII. “Our embassy did not come here to 
enter into a dispute with your allies, but on the 
business for which our city sent us. Perceiving, 
however, that no small outcry is being made against 
us, we have come forward, not to answer the charges 
of the cities (for it can hardly be that either they or 
we are addressing you as judges), but in order that 
you may not, yielding to the persuasion of your 
allies, lightly make a wrong decision about matters 
of great importance. And at the same time we wish, 
as regards the whole outcry that has been raised 
against us, to show that we are rightfully in posses- 
sion of what we have acquired, and that our city is 
not to be despised. 

« Now, what need is there to speak about matters 
quite remote,' whose only witnesses are the stories 
men hear rather than the eyes of those who 
will hear them told? But concerning the Persian 
War and all the other events of which you have 
personal knowledge, we needs must speak, even 
though it will be rather irksome to mention them, 
since they are always being paraded. For when we 
were performing those deeds the risk was taken for 
a common benefit, and since you got a share of the 
actual results of that benefit, we should not be wholly 
deprived of the credit, if there is any benefit in that. 
And our aim in the recital of the facts will be, not 
so much to deprecate censure, as to show by evidence 
with what sort of city you will be involved in war 
if you are not well advised. 

“For we affirm that at Marathon we alone bore 
the first brunt of the Barbarian’s attack, and that 


1 The Schol. remarks 7& xara "AuaCdvas nal Opakas Kal 
‘Hpaxaetdas, favourite themes in eulogies, panegyric speeches, 


etc, 
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1 Probably a round number for 378 given by Hdt. vatt. 
xlviii., of which the Athenian contingent (200, z.e. 180 + 20 
lent to the Chalcidians, Hdt. yur. i.) could be spoken of as 
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when he came again, not being able to defend our- 
selves by land, we embarked in a body on our ships 
and joined in the sea-fight at Salamis. This prevented 
his sailing against you city by city and ravaging the 
Peloponnesus, for you would have been unable to 
aid one another against a fleet so numerous. And 
the weightiest testimony to the truth of what we 
say was afforded by the enemy himself; for when 
his fleet was defeated, as if aware that his power 
was no longer a match for that of the Hellenes, he 
hastily withdrew with the greater part of his army. 

LXXIV. “Such, then, was the issue of that battle, 
and clear proof was given thereby that the salvation 
of the Hellenes depended upon their ships. To that 
issue we contributed the three most serviceable ele- 
ments, namely, the largest number of ships, the 
shrewdest general, and the most unfaltering zeal. 
Of the four hundred! ships our quota was a little 
less than two-thirds. The commander was Themis- 
tocles, who more than any other was responsible for 
our fighting the battle in the strait, which most 
surely was our salvation ; and on this account you 
yourselves honoured him above any stranger who 
ever visited you.2 And the zeal we displayed was 
that of utmost daring, for when there was no one to 
help us on land, since all the rest up to our very 
borders were already slaves, we resolved to abandon 
our city and sacrifice all our possessions; yet not even 
in that extremity to desert the common cause of the 
allies who remained, or by dispersing to render our- 
selves useless to them, but to embark on our ships 
and fight, and not to be angry because you failed to 
mdelovs Tav huiocéov or with slight exaggeration as dAlyp 
éAdooous TaY 50 molpay. 

2 See Hdt. vi. exxiv.; Plut. Them. xvii. 3. ; 
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1 Suas: Hude inserts mpds before duds. 


1 ef. the taunt of Adimantus (Hdt. vit. lvii. 7), wept odde- 
pins ert warpldos vavuaxhoes, ‘* You will fight for a country 
that is no more,” and the famous answer of Themistocles 
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help us earlier. We therefore maintain that we on 
our part conferred upon you a benefit at least as 
great as we received; for whereas the population of 
the cities from which you brought aid was still un- 
disturbed and you could hope to possess them in the 
future, and your motive was fear for yourselves rather 
than for us—at any rate you did not come near so 
long as we were still unharmed—we on our part, 
setting forth from a city that was no more,! and 
risking our lives in behalf of one whose future hung 
upon but a slender hope, bore our part in saving 
both you and ourselves. But if we had acted as 
others did, and through fear of losing our territory 
had gone over to the Persians earlier in the war, or 
afterwards had lacked the courage to embark on 
our ships, in the conviction that we were already 
ruined, it would from that moment have been use- 
less for you, with your inadequate fleet, to fight at 
sea, but the Persian’s plans would have moved on 
quietly just as he wished. 

LXXV. “Considering, then, Lacedaemonians, the 
zeal and sagacity of judgment which we displayed 
at that time, do we deserve to be regarded with this 
excessive jealousy by the Hellenes just on account 
of the empire we possess? And indeed we did not 
acquire this empire by force, but only after you had 
refused to continue to oppose what was left of the 
barbarian forces, and the allies came to us and of 
their own accord asked us to assume the leadership. - 
It was under the compulsion of circumstances that 


(Hdt. vir. lxi. 8), ds etn cal mors nal yi méCwv Hep «elvowrt 
Zor’ by Sincdotot vées cht wor memMANpwneva, ‘‘ We have a city 
and a country greater than yours as long as we have two 
hundred ships fully manned.” 
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1 Hude inserts rpiav before trav peylorwy, with van 
Herwerden and Weil. 
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we were driven at first to advance our empire to its 
present state, influenced chiefly by fear, then by 
honour also, and lastly by self-interest as well; and 
after we had once incurred the hatred of most of 
our allies, and several of them had already revolted 
and been reduced to subjection, and when you were 
no longer friendly as before but suspicious and at 
variance with us, it no longer seemed safe to risk 
relaxing our hold. For all seceders would have gone 
over to you. And no man is to be blamed for making 
the most of his advantages when it is a question of 
the gravest dangers. 

LXXVI. “At any rate you, Lacedaemonians, in 
the exercise of your leadership over the Pelopon- 
nesian states regulate their polities! according to 
your own advantage ; and if in the Persian war 
you had held out to the end in the hegemony 
and had become unpopular in its exercise, as we 
did, you would certainly have become not less ob- 
noxious to the allies than we are, and would have 
been compelled either to rule them with a strong 
hand or yourselves to risk losing the hegemony. 
Thus there is nothing remarkable or inconsistent with 
human nature in what we also have done, just because 
we accepted an empire when it was offered us, and 
then, yielding to the strongest motives—honour, 
fear, and self-interest—declined to give it up. Nor, 
again, are we the first who have entered upon such a 
course, but it has ever been an established rule that 
the weaker is kept down by the stronger. And at 
the same time we thought we were worthy to rule, 
and used to be so regarded by you also, until you fell 
to calculating what your interests were and resorted, 


1 i.e, by setting up oligarchies in them, cf. ch. xix. 
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1 These seem to have been disputes in matters of trade 
tried before federal courts elsewhere than in Athens ; whereas 
ras xploeis refers to compulsory jurisdiction which Athens 
enforced upon her allies in her own courts. 
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as you do now, to the plea of justice—which no one, 
when opportunity offered of securing something by 
main strength, ever yet put before force and ab- 
stained from taking advantage. And they are to be 
commended who, yielding to the instinct of human 
nature to rule over others, have been more observant 
of justice than they might have been, considering 
their power. At least, if others should seize our 
power, they would, we think, exhibit the best proof 
that we show some moderation ; but in our case the 
result of our very reasonableness is, perversely enough, 
obloquy rather than commendation. 

LXXVII. “For although we are at a disadvantage 
in suits! with our allies arising out of commercial 
agreements, and although in our own courts in 
Athens, where we have established tribunals, the 
same laws apply to us as to them, we are thought 
to insist too much upon our legal rights. And 
none of our allies observes why it is that those 
who hold dominion elsewhere, and are less mode- 
rate than we are toward their subjects, are not 
reproached on this account. It is because those 
who may use might have no need to appeal to right. 
But if ever our allies, accustomed as they are to 
associate with us on the basis of equality, come off 
second best in any matter, however trivial, contrary 
to their own notion that it ought to be otherwise, 
whether their discomfiture is due to a legal decision 
or to the exercise of our imperial power, instead of 
being grateful that they have not been deprived of 
what is of greater moment,” they are more deeply 
offended because of their trifling inequality than if 
we had from the first put aside all legal restraints 


® Namely, their equality before the law. 
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and had openly sought our own advantage. In that 
case even they would not be setting up the claim 
that the weaker should not have to yield to the 
stronger. Men, it seems, are more resentful of in- 
justice than of violence ; for the former, they feel, is 
overreaching by an equal, whereas the latter is 
coercion by a superior. At any rate, they submitted 
to more grievous wrongs than these at the hands of 
the Persians, while our rule is hard to bear, as they 
think ; and no wonder, for the present yoke is always 
heavy to subjects. Certainly you, should you over- 
throw us and obtain supremacy, would soon lose the 
good will which you have gained through fear of us— 
if indeed you mean again to show such temper as you 
gave a glimpse of at that time when for a little while 
you had the hegemony against the Persian.t For the 
institutions that prevail among you at home are in- 
compatible with those of other peoples, and, besides, 
each one of you when he goes abroad uses neither 
these nor those which the rest of Greece is accustomed 
to. 

LXXVIII. “Be slow, then, in your deliberations, 
for no slight matters are at stake; and do not, 
influenced by the opinions and accusations of others, 
burden yourselves needlessly with trouble of your 
own. Realise before you get into it how great are 
the chances of miscalculation in war. For when it 
is long drawn out, it is wont generally to resolve it- 
self into a mere matter of chance; and over chance 
both sides equally have no control, and what the 
outcome will be is unknown and precarious. Most 
men rush into war and proceed to blows first, 
although that ought to be the last resort, and then, 


1 ¢.g. the conduct of Pausanias described in ch, cxxx. 
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when they are in distress, at length have recourse to 
words. But since we ourselves are not as yet involved 
in any such error and see that you are not, we urge 
you, while wise counsels are still a matter of free 
choice to both of us, not to violate the treaty or 
transgress your oaths, but to let our differences be 
settled by arbitration according to the agreement. 
But if you refuse, we shall invoke as witnesses the 
gods by whom our oaths were sworn, and shall en- 
deavour to make reprisals on those who begin the war, 
following that path in which you have led the way.” 

LXXIX. Thus the Athenians spoke. And when 
the Lacedaemonians had heard the charges brought 
by the allies against the Athenians, and what the 
latter said in reply, they caused all others to with- 
draw and deliberated by themselves on the situation 
before them. And the opinions of the majority 
tended to the same conclusion, namely, that the 
Athenians were already guilty of injustice, and that 
they must go to war without delay. But Archidamus 
their king, a man reputed to be both sagacious and 
prudent, came forward and spoke as follows: 

LXXX. “Ihave both myself, Lacedaemonians, had 
experience in my day of many wars, and I see men 
among you who are as old as I am; no one of them, 
therefore, is eager for war through lack of experience, 
as would be the case with most men, nor because 
he thinks it a good or a safe thing. And you 
would find that this war about which you are now 
deliberating is likely to prove no trifling matter, if 
one should reflect upon it soberly. For in a contest 
with the Peloponnesians or the neighbouring states A 

1 By the Peloponnesians Thucydides means the Spartan 


alliance ; the neighbouring states would then be the Pelo- 
ponnesian states not in the alliance, e.g. Argos. 
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1 j.e, it is military rather than naval; similar, too, in the 
matter of wealth, equipment, absence of foreign resources, 
tributary allies, ete, 
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our power is of the same type with theirs + and we can 
be upon them quickly at every point ; but when op- 
posed to men whose territory is far away, who besides 
are beyond all others experienced in seamanship and 
are best equipped in all other respects, with wealth 
both private and public, ships, horses, arms and a 
larger population than is to be found in any other single 
district in Hellas, who have, moreover, numerous 
allies subject to tribute—against such men why should 
we lightly take up arms? In what do we place our 
trust that we should attack them unprepared? In 
our ships? But there we are inferior; and if we 
train and make ourselves ready to encounter them, 
that will take time. In our wealth then? But in 
that respect we are still more deficient, neither having 
money in the treasury of the state nor finding it easy 
to raise money from our private resources by 
taxation.” 

LXXXI. “Perhaps some of us are emboldened by 
our superiority in hoplites and numbers, which enables 
us freely to invade and lay waste their territory. 
But there is other territory in plenty over which 
they hold sway, and they will import by sea what- 
ever they need. And if, on the other hand, we try 
to induce their allies to revolt, we shall have in 
addition to protect them with a fleet, since they are 
chiefly islanders. What then will be the character 
of the war we shall be waging? Unless we can 
either win the mastery on the sea or cut off the 
revenues by which they support their navy, we shall 
get the worst of it. And, if it comes to that, we 
can no longer even conclude an honourable peace, 


2 The poverty of the Peloponnesians is referred to by 
Pericles in ch. cxli. 3. The statement is true especially of 
the Spartans, but also of all the rest except the Corinthians. 
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especially if it is believed that we rather than they 
began the quarrel. For we assuredly must not be 
buoyed up by any such hope as that the war will 
soon be over if we but ravage their territory. I fear 
rather that we shall even bequeath it to our children, 
so improbable it is that the Athenians, high spirited 
as they are, will either make themselves vassals to 
their land, or, like novices, become panic-stricken at 
the war. 

LXXXII. “Yet assuredly I do not advise you 
that you should blindly suffer them to injure our 
allies and allow their plotting to go undetected, but 
rather that you should adopt the following course: 
Do not take up arms yet, but send envoys to them 
and make complaints, without indicating too clearly 
whether we shall go to war or put up with their 
conduct ; also in the meantime, let us proceed with 
our own preparations, in the first place by winning 
allies to our side, Barbarians as well as Hellenes, in 
the hope of obtaining from some quarter or other 
additional resources in ships or money (for those who, 
like ourselves, are plotted against by the Athenians 
are not to be blamed if they procure their salvation 
by gaining the aid, not of Hellenes only, but even of 
Barbarians) ; and let us at the same time be developing 
our resources at home. And if they give any heed 
to our envoys, there could be nothing better; but if 
not, then, after the lapse of two or three years, we 
shall at length be better equipped to go against 
them, if we decide to do so. Or perhaps when they 
see our preparations, and that our words correspond 
thereto, they will be more inclined to yield, for they 
will both have their land still unravaged and their 
deliberations will concern goods that are still theirs 
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and as yet not ruined. For do not regard their land 
as anything but a hostage for us to hold, and a better 
hostage the better it is cultivated. You should there- 
fore spare it as long as possible, instead of making them 
desperate and thus having a more intractable foe to 
deal with. For if, without adequate preparation, 
egged on by the complaints of our allies, we shall 
ravage their territory, beware lest we adopt a course 
which might rather! result in disgrace and diffi- 
culties for the Peloponnesus. For complaints, in- 
deed, whether brought by states, or by individuals, 
may possibly be adjusted ; but when a whole con- 
federacy, for the sake of individual interests, under- 
takes a war of which no man can foresee the issue, 
it is not easy to end it with honour. 

LXXXIIL. “And let no man think it pusillanimous 
that many states should hesitate to attack a single 
city. For they also have allies not less numerous 
than ours who pay tribute; and war is a matter not 
so much of arms as of money, for it is money alone 
that makes arms serviceable, especially when an inland 
opposes a maritime power. Let us therefore provide 
ourselves with money first, instead of being carried 
away prematurely by the eloquence of our allies; 
and, just as it is we who shall bear the greater part 
of the responsibility for the consequences, whether 
for good or evil, so let it be our task also calmly to 
get some forecast of them. 

LXXXIV. “And so be not ashamed of the slow- 
ness and dilatoriness for which they censure us most ; 
for speed in beginning may mean delay in ending, 
because you went into the war without preparation, 
and, moreover, in consequence of our policy we have 


1 7,e, than the opposite course. 
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1 The speaker uses e¥coopov, rather than Bpadt employed 
by the critics of Sparta, to suggest the contrast with im- 
pulsiveness or undue haste, 
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ever inhabited a city at once free and of fairest 
fame. And, after all, this trait in us may well be in 
the truest sense intelligent self-control, for by 
reason of it we alone do not become insolent in 
prosperity or succumb to adversity as much as others 
do; and when men try to goad us by praise into 
dangerous enterprises against our better judgment, 
we are not carried away by their flattery, or, if any- 
one goes so far as to attempt to provoke us to action 
by invective, we are none the more moved to com- 
pliance through vexation. Indeed, it is because of 
our orderly temper! that we are brave in war and 
wise in counsel—brave in war, because self-control is: 
the chief element in self-respect, and respect of self, 
in turn, is the chief element in courage ; and wise in 
counsel, because we are educated too rudely to 
despise the laws and with too much severity of 
discipline to disobey them, and not to be so ultra- 
clever in useless accomplishments? as to disparage 
our enemy’s military preparations in brave words 
and then fail to go through with the business with 
corresponding deeds, but rather to consider that the 
designs of our neighbours are very much like our own 
and that what may befall from fortune? cannot be 
determined by speeches. But it is our way always 
to make our preparations by deeds, on the presump- 
tion that we go against opponents who are wise in 
counsel ; and we ought never to build our hopes on 
the chance that they are going to make mistakes, 
but on the belief that we ourselves are taking safe 
precautions. And we must not believe that man 

2 With a glance at the Athenians’ attention to culture, 
especially the art of elegant speech. 

3 of. the Corinthians’ charge, ch, lxix. 5, that the Spartans 
trusted to chance. 
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1Hude deletes with Kriiger. 
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differs much from man,! but that he is best who is 
trained in the severest discipline. 

LXXXV. “These are the practices which our 
fathers bequeathed to us and we ourselves have 
maintained from the beginning to our profit; let us 
not abandon them, nor allow ourselves in a small 
portion of one day to be hurried into a decision which 
involves many lives, much money, many cities and a 
good name ; but let us deliberate at our leisure. And 
this course is permitted to us more than to the sup- 
porters of the other view because of our strength. And 
send envoys tothe Athenians to take up the question 
of Potidaea, and also to take up the matters wherein 
our allies claim that they are wronged. The chief 
reason for this is that they are ready? to submit to 
arbitration, and it is not lawful to proceed forthwith 
against one who offers arbitration as though against a 
wrong-doer. But all the while prepare yourselves 
for the war. This decision will be best for yourselves 
and will inspire most fear in your foes.”’ 

Thus spoke Archidamus, and finally pee rae 
one of the ephors at that time, came forward and 
addressed the Lacedaemonians as follows : 

LXXXVI. “The long speeches of the Athenians 
I cannot understand; for though they indulged in 
much praise of themselves, they nowhere denied that 
they are wronging our allies and the Peloponnesus. 
And yet, if they conducted themselves well against 
the Persians in former times but are now conducting 
themselves ill toward us, they deserve two-fold 
punishment, because they used to be good and have 
become bad. But we are the same now as we were 


1 ¢f. the Corinthians’ praise of Athenian superiority, ch. Ixx, 
2 of. ch. Ixxviii. 4, 
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then, and if we are in our right minds, we shall not 
permit our allies to be wronged or even put off 
avenging their wrongs, since they cannot longer put 
off suffering them. Others,indeed, may have money 
in abundance and ships and horses,! but we have 
brave allies, and they must not be delivered over to 
the Athenians; nor must we seek redress by means 
of legal processes and words when it is not in word 
only that we ourselves are being injured, but we 
must avenge them speedily and with all our might. 
And let no man tell us that it befits us to deliberate 
when a wrong is being done us; nay, it befits rather 
those who intend to do us a wrong to deliberate a 
long time. Vote, therefore, Lacedaemonians, for the 
war as beseems the dignity of Sparta, and do not 
permit the Athenians to become too great; and let 
us not prove false to our allies, but let us with the 
favour of the gods go against the wrong-doer.” 
LXXXVII. When Sthenelaidas had thus spoken, 
he himself, since he was an ephor, put the vote to 
the assembly of the Lacedaemonians. Now in their 
voting they usually decide by shout and not by 
ballot, but Sthenelaidas said that he could not distin- 
guish which shout was the louder, and wishing to 
make the assembly more eager for war by a clear 
demonstration of their sentiment, he said: “ Who- 
ever of you, Lacedaemonians, thinks that the treaty 
has been broken and the Athenians are doing wrong, 
let him rise and go to yonder spot (pointing to a 
certain spot), and whoever thinks otherwise, to the 
other side.” Then they rose and divided, and those 
who thought the treaty had been broken were found 
to be in a large majority. Then they called in the 


1 of, ch. lxxx. 3. 
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allies and told them that, in their opinion, the Athe- 
nians were doing wrong, but that they wished to 
summon the whole body of the allies! and put the 
vote to them, in order that they might all deliberate 
together and together undertake the war, if it should 
be so decided. And so the allies who were there 
went back home, having brought these matters to a 
settlement, and so did the Athenian envoys later, 
after they had finished the business on which they 
had come. 

This decision of the assembly, that the treaty had 
been broken, was made in the fourteenth year? from 
the beginning of the thirty years’ truce, which was 
made after the Euboean war.2 LXXXVIIJ. And 
the vote of the Lacedaemonians that the treaty had 
been broken and that they must go to war was 
determined, not so much by the influence of the 
speeches of their allies, as by fear of the Athenians, 
lest they become too powerful, seeing that the greater 

art of Hellas was already subject to them. 

LXXXIX. For it was in the following manner that 
the Athenians found themselves face to face with 
those circumstances in dealing with which they rose 
to greatness. When the Persians had retreated from 
Europe, defeated on both sea and land by the Hel- 
lenes,! and those of them who with their ships had 
taken refuge at Mycale had perished there, Leoty- 
chides, King of the Lacedaemonians, who was com- 
mander of the Hellenes at Mycale, went home with 
the allies from the Peloponnesus. But the Athe- 
nians, together with the allies from Ionia and the 

1 A general convocation of the allies ; at this time only 
part of them had been invited, according to ch. lxvii. See 


ch. cxix., where the plan is carried out. 2 445 B.C. 
3 of, ch. cxiv. 4 At Salamis, Plataea, Mycale. 
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1 The contingents from the islands and the coast of Asia 
Minor, who, in consequence of the battle at Mycale and the 
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Hellespont,! who were already in revolt from the 
King, remained at their task and besieged Sestos, 
which was held by the Persians; and passing the 
winter there they took it, as it had been deserted by 
the Barbarians; and after that the contingents of 
the several cities sailed away from the Hellespont. 
But the Athenian people, when the Barbarians had 
departed from their territory, straightway began to 
fetch back their wives and their children and the 
remnant of their household goods from where they 
had placed them for safety,’ and to rebuild the city 
and the walls; for of the encircling wall only small 
portions were left standing, and most of the houses 
were in ruins, only a few remaining in which the 
chief men of the Persians had themselves taken 
quarters. 

XC. But the Lacedaemonians, perceiving what 
was in prospect, came on an embassy, partly because 
they themselves would have preferred to see neither 
the Athenians nor anyone else have a wall, but more 
because their allies urged them on through appre- 
hension, not only of the size of the Athenian navy, 
which had hitherto not been large, but also of the 
daring they had shown in the Persian war. So they 
requested them not to rebuild their walls, but rather 
to join with them in razing the walls of whatsoever 
towns outside the Peloponnesus had them standing, 
giving no indication of their real purpose or of their 
suspicion with regard to the Athenians, but repre- 
senting that the Barbarian, if he should attack them 
again, would not have any stronghold to make his 


advance of the victors to Abydos, had been received into the 


Hellenic alliance. 
2 Salamis, Aegina, and Troezen; cf, Hat, vii. xli, 
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1 robs ev rh wéAe, Kriiger brackets, followed by Hude. 


3 5M . +. maidas also bracketed by Hude, as not read by 
schol. 
2 Hude adopts Shilleto’s conjecture adromray. 
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base of operations, as lately he had made Thebes; 
the Peloponnesus, they added, was large enough for 
all, both as a retreat and as a base of operations. To 
these proposals of the Lacedaemonians, the Athe- 
nians, by the advice of Themistocles, replied that 
they would send ambassadors to Sparta to discuss 
these matters, and so got rid of them without delay. 
Themistocles then proposed that they should send 
himself as speedily as possible to Lacedaemon ; that 
they should then choose other ambassadors in addi- 
tion, but, instead of sending them immediately, 
should wait until they should have raised the wall to 
such a height as was absolutely necessary for defence ; 
and that the whole population of the city, men, 
women, and children, should take part in the wall- 
building, sparing neither private nor public edifice 
that would in any way help to further the work, but 
demolishing them all. After he had given these 
instructions, and an intimation that, for the rest, he 
would himself look after matters at Sparta, he 
departed. And when he came to Lacedaemon he 
did not present himself to the magistrates, but kept 
putting it off and making excuses; and whenever 
any one of those in authority asked why he did not 
come before the people, he said that he was waiting 
for his colleagues, who had stayed behind on account 
of some urgent business; he expected them however 
to come soon, and wondered that they were not 
already there. 

XCI. And the Lacedaemonian magistrates were 
disposed to be content with this reply by reason 
of their friendship for Themistocles ; but when every- 
body who came from Athens declared quite positively 
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that the wall was going up and was already attaining 
height, they did not know how to discredit it. 
Themistocles, however, when he perceived this bade 
them not to be misled by reports, but rather to send 
some trustworthy men of their own number who 
would see for themselves and bring back a faithful 
report. They did so, and Themistocles sent word 
secretly to the Athenians to detain the envoys as 
covertly as possible and not to let them go until they 
themselves returned—for by this time his colleagues, 
Abronichus son of Lysicles and Aristides son of 
Lysimachus, had joined him, with the news that the 
wall was high enough—the reason for his precaution 
being that he was afraid the Lacedaemonians, when 
they heard the truth, would then refuse to let them 
go. Accordingly the Athenians detained the envoys 
as they were directed, and Themistocles, appearing 
before the Lacedaemonians, at length told them 
frankly that the city was now walled and therefore 
in a position to protect its inhabitants, and that if 
the Lacedaemonians or their allies cared to negotiate 
any matter with them they must hereafter come to 
them with the understanding that they were dealing 
with men who were fully aware of what was for 
their own and the general interest. For when they 
thought it best to abandon their city and embark on 
their ships, they had resolved, said the ambassadors, 
upon this bold step without the advice of the Lace- 
daemonians, and again in all matters in which the 
Athenans took counsel with the Lacedaemonians 
they had shown themselves inferior to none in 
judgment. Accordingly in the present instance also 
it seemed to them best that their city should have 
a wall, and that this course would be of great 
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1 The remains of the walls now seen around the Peiraeus 
are not those of the Themistoclean walls, which were de- 
stroyed at the end of the Peloponnesian War, but of the 
walls built by Conon in 393, A small part of these remains, 
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advantage both to themselves in particular, and to 
the whole body of the allies; for it was impossible 
for them, he added, to have equal or similar weight 
in the general councils of the alliance except on the 
basis of a military strength that was a match for 
theirs. Therefore, he concluded, the members of 
the alliance should either dispense with their walls 
one and all, or regard this act of the Athenians as 
justified. 

XCII, On hearing this, the Lacedaemonians did not 
openly show any resentment against the Athenians ; 
for they had sent their embassy to Athens, not to 
stop the work, but to offer, as they professed, a sugges- 
tion in the common interest, and besides, they enter- 
tained at that time the most friendly feelings for the 
Athenians on account of their zeal in opposing the 
Persians; since, however, they had failed in their 
purpose, they were secretly vexed. So the envoys 
on either side returned home without making any 
formal complaint. 

XCIILI. It was in this manner that the Athenians 
got their wall built in so short a time, and even 
to-day the structure shows that it was put together 
in haste.1_ For the lower courses consist of all sorts 
of stones, in some cases not even hewn to fit but just 
as they were when the several workers brought 
them, and many columns from grave monuments 
and stones wrought for other purposes were built in. 
For the circuit-wall of the city was extended in 


on the flat ground north of the Peiraeus toward the main- 
land, answers exactly to Thucydides’ description—being of 
solid stone and over 25 feet thick—but most of the remains 
are of two outer faces of stone, the intermediate spaces filled 
in with rubble and earth. On Munychia there is no trace 
anywhere of a solid wall of the age of Themistocles. 
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1 The Peiraeus, here in widest sense, is the peninsula, the 
heart of which is the steep height of Munychia, from which 
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every direction, and on this account they laid hands 
upon everything alike in their haste. Themistocles, 
moreover, persuaded them also to finish the walls of 
the Peiraeus, a beginning of which had been made 
during the year in which he was archon of the Athe- 
nians ; for he considered that the Peiraeus with its 
three natural harbours! was a fine site to develop and 
that to have become a nation of seamen would be a 
great advantage to the Athenians themselves, with a 
view to their acquisition of power—indeed it was he 
who first dared declare that they must apply them- 
selves to the sea—and so he immediately took the 
first steps in this undertaking. And following his 
advice they built the wall round the Peiraeus of the 
thickness that may still be observed ; for two wagons 
carrying the stones could meet and pass each other. 
Inside, moreover, there was neither rubble nor 
mortar, but stones of large size hewn square were 
closely laid together, bound to one another on the 
outside with iron clamps and lead. But the wall 
was completed to only about half of the height he 
originally intended, for what he wished was to be 
able to repel the assaults of the enemy by the very 
height and thickness of the wall, and he thought 
that a few men, and these the least effective, would 
suffice to guard it, while all the rest might man the 
ships. For Themistocles devoted himself particularly 
to the navy, because, as it seems to me, he had 
observed that the approach of the King’s forces was 
easier by sea than by land; and he thought that the 
Peiraeus would prove more serviceable than the upper 
city, and often advised the Athenians, if ever they 


it stretches into the sea like an indented leaf, forming three 
natural basins—the Peiraeus, Zea, Munychia, 
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were hard pressed on land, to go down to the Pei- 
raeus, and resist all their opponents with their flect. 
It was in this way, then, that the Athenians got 
their walls built, and came to be engaged upon their 
other fortifications, immediately after the withdrawal 
of the Persians. 

XCIV. Meanwhile Pausanias son of Cleombrotus 
was sent out from Lacedaemon in command of the 
Hellenes with twenty ships from Peloponnesus, 
accompanied by thirty Athenian ships and a multi- 
tude of other allies. They made also an expedition 
against Cyprus, subduing most of it, and afterwards, 
at the time of Pausanias’ leadership, besieged By- 
zantium, which the Persians then held, and took it. 

XCV. But, since he had already become head- 
strong,! the rest of the Hellenes became disaffected, 
especially the Ionians and all who had been recently 
emancipated from the King. So they waited upon 
the Athenians and begged them in the name of 
their kinship? to become their leaders, and to resist 
Pausanias if he should attempt to coerce them.? The 
Athenians accepted their proposals and gave full 
attention to the matter with the determination to 
endure Pausanias’ conduct no longer and to settle 
all other matters as should seem best to them- 
selves. Meanwhile the Lacedaemonians recalled 
Pausanias in order to interrogate him about re- 
ports they were hearing, for much wrongdoing was 
charged against him by the Hellenes who came to 
Sparta, and his behaviour seemed an aping of des- 
potic power rather than the conduct of a general. 


1 ¢f. ch, cxxx. 2, 
* As the mother city; ¢f. ch. ii. (end), 
3 478 B.C. 
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And it so happened that he was cited before the 
court at the very time that the allies in vexation at 
him had gone over to the side of the Athenians, all 
except the soldiers from the Peloponnesus. And 
although, on his return to Lacedaemon, Pausanias 
was held to account for any personal wrongs he had 
committed against individuals, yet on the principal 
charges he was acquitted of misconduct; for he was 
accused most of all of treasonable relations with the 
Persians, and it seemed to be a very clear case. And 
they did not again send him out as commander, but 
Dorcis, together with some others, with an incon- 
siderable force; but the allies did not entrust these 
with the chief command. And they, being now 
aware of the situation, went back home; and the 
' Lacedaemonians sent out no other commanders 
thereafter, fearing that any who went out might be 
corrupted, as they saw had happened in the case of 
Pausanias ; they also wanted to be rid of the Persian 
war, and thought that the Athenians were com- 
petent to take the leadership and were friendly to 
themselves at the time. 

XCVI. After the Athenians had succeeded in this 
way to the leadership over the allies, who freely 
chose them on account of their hatred of Pausanias, 
they assessed the amount of their contributions, both 
for the states which were to furnish money for the 
war against the Barbarians and for those which were 
to furnish ships, the avowed object being to avenge 
themselves for what they had suffered by ravaging 
the King’s territory. And it was then! that the 
Athenians first established the office of Hellenic 
treasurers, who received the tribute; for so the 


1 476 B.C. 
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contribution of money was termed. The amount 
of the tribute first assessed was four hundred and 
sixty talents, and the treasury of the allies was 
Delos, where the meetings were held in the temple. 
XCVII. Exercising then what was at first a leader- 
ship over allies who were autonomous and took part 
in the deliberations of common assemblies, the 
Athenians, in the interval between this war and the 
Persian, undertook, both in war and in the adminis- 
tration of public affairs, the enterprises now to be 
related, which were directed against the Barbarian, 
against their own allies when they attempted revolu- 
tion, and against such of the Peloponnesians as from 
time to time came into conflict with them in the 
course of each attempt. And I have made a 
digression to write of these matters for the reason 
that this period has been omitted by all my pre- 
decessors, who have confined their narratives either 
to Hellenic affairs before the Persian War or to the 
Persian War itself; and Hellanicus, the only one of 
these who has ever touched upon this period, has in 
his Attic History treated of it briefly, and with 
inaccuracy as regards his chronology. And at the 
same time the narrative of these events serves to 
explain how the empire of Athens was established. 
XCVIII. First, then, under the leadership of 
Cimon son of Miltiades, they took by siege Eion 
on the Strymon, which the Persians held, and en- 
slaved its inhabitants!; then they enslaved Scyros, 
the island in the Aegean inhabited by Dolopians, 
and colonised it themselves. And a war arose 
between them and the Carystians, the other Eu- 
boeans taking no part in it, and after a time terms 


1 476 B.C. 
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of capitulation were agreed upon. After this they 
waged war upon the Naxians,! who had revolted, 
and reduced them by siege. And this was the first 
allied city to be enslaved in violation of the estab- 
lished rule; but afterwards the others also were 
enslaved as it happened in each case. 

XCIX. Now while there were other causes of 
revolts, the principal ones were the failures in bring- 
ing in the tribute or their quota of ships and, in 
some cases, refusal of military service; for the 
Athenians exacted the tribute strictly and gave 
offence by applying coercive measures to any who 
were unaccustomed or unwilling to bear the hard- 
ships of service. And in some other respects, too, 
the Athenians were no longer equally agreeable as 
leaders ; they would not take part in expeditions on 
terms of equality, and they found it easy to reduce 
those who revolted. For all this the allies them- 
selves were responsible ; for most of them, on account 
of their aversion to military service, in order to 
avoid being away from home got themselves rated 
in sums of money instead of ships, which they should 
pay in as their proportionate contribution, and con- 
sequently the fleet of the Athenians was increased 
by the funds which they contributed, while they 
themselves, whenever they revolted, entered on the 
war without preparation and without experience. 

C. After this occurred at the river Eurymedon in 
Pamphylia the land-battle and sea-fight of the 
Athenians? and their allies against the Persians ; 
and the Athenians were victorious in both on the 


1 466 B.C. 
2 For this glorious victory of Cimon’s, whose date (466 B.c. 7) 
is not certain, of. Diod. xi. 60; Plut. Cim, xii. 
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1 465 B.C, 

* The Thasians had a gold mine at Skapte Hyle on the 
Thracian coast, from which they drew rich revenues ; ¢/. 
Hat. vi. xlvi. f, 
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same day under the command of Cimon son of 
Miltiades, and they took and destroyed triremes of 
the Phoenicians to the number of two hundred all 
told. And some time afterwards it came to pass 
that the Thasians revolted from them,! a quarrel 
having arisen about the trading posts and the 
mine? on the opposite coast of Thrace, of which 
the Thasians enjoyed the profits. Thereupon the 
Athenians sailed with their fleet against Thasos, 
and, after winning a battle at sea, disembarked on 
the island. About the same time they sent to the 
river Strymon ten thousand colonists, consisting of 
Athenians and their allies, with a view to colonising 
the place, then called Nine Ways, but now Am- 
phipolis; and though these colonists gained posses- 
sion of Nine Ways, which was inhabited by Edoni, 
yet when they advanced into the interior of Thrace 
they were destroyed at Drabescus in Edonia by the 
united forces of the Thracians, to whom the settle-. 
ment of the place was a menace. 

CI. As for the Thasians, who had been defeated 
in battle and were now besieged, they appealed to 
the Lacedaemonians and urged them to come to 
their aid by invading Attica. This, unknown to the 
Athenians, they promised to do, and intended to 
keep their promise, but were prevented by the 
earthquake ? which occurred at the time * when both 
their Helots and the Perioeci of Thuria and Aethaea 
revolted and went to Ithome.® Most of the Helots 

3 Called ‘‘the great earthquake” in ch. cxxviii, 1. 

4 464 B.C. 

5 The Perioeci were the old inhabitants of the country, 
chiefly of Achaean stock, reduced to a condition of depen- 
dence, i.e. were not citizens, though not state-slaves as the 
Helots were. ; 
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were the descendants of the early Messenians who 
had been enslaved of old,! and hence were all called 
Messenians. The Lacedaemonians, then, were in- 
volved in war with the rebels on Ithome; and so the 
Thasians, who were in the third year of the siege, 
came to terms with the Athenians, pulling down 
their walls and delivering over their ships, agreeing 
to pay forthwith whatever sum of money should be 
required of them and to render tribute in future, and, 
finally, giving up both the mainland and the mine. 
Cli. The Lacedaemonians, on the other hand, 
when their war with the rebels on Ithome proved a 
long affair, appealed to their allies in general and 
especially to the Athenians, who came with a con- 
siderable force under the command of Cimon. The 
principal reason why an appeal was made to them 
was that they were reputed to be skilful in siege 
operations, whereas the long continuance of the siege 
showed their own deficiency in this respect; for other- 
wise they would have taken the place by assault. And 
it was in consequence of this expedition that a lack*of 
harmony in the relations of the Lacedaemonians and 
the Athenians first became manifest. For the Lace- 
daemonians, when they failed to take the place by 
storm, fearing the audacity and the fickleness of 
the Athenians, whom they regarded, besides, as men 
of another race, thought that, if they remained, they 
might be persuaded by the rebels on Ithome to 
change sides ; they therefore dismissed them, alone 
of the allies, without giving any indication of their 
suspicion, but merely saying that they had no further 
need of them. The Athenians, however, recognized 


1 Referring to the mythical time of the first Messenian 
war. 
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that they were not being sent away on the more 
creditable ground, but because some suspicion had 
arisen; so because they felt indignant and con- 
sidered that they had not deserved such treatment 
at the hands of the Lacedaemonians, the instant 
they returned home they gave up the alliance which 
they had made with the Lacedaemonians against the 
Persians and became allies of their enemies, the 
Argives. And an alliance at the same time, on the 
same terms and confirmed by the same oaths, was 
concluded by both the Athenians and the Argives 
with the Thessalians. 

CIII. In the tenth year! the rebels on Ithome 
found that they could hold out no longer and surren- 
dered to the Lacedaemonians on condition that they 
should leave the Peloponnesus under a truce and 
should never set foot in it again; and if any of them 
should be caught there, he was to be a slave of his 
captor. Moreover, before this time the Lacedae- 
monians also received a Pythian oracle, which bade 
them let go the suppliant of Ithomean Zeus. So 
the Messenians left the Peloponnesus, themselves 
and their children and wives; and the Athenians 
received them, in consequence of the enmity to the 
Lacedaemonians already existing, and settled them 
at Naupactus, which they happened to have lately 
taken from its possessors, the Ozolian Locrians. And 
the Megarians also entered into alliance with the 
Athenians, revolting from the Lacedaemonians be- 
cause the Corinthians were pressing them hard in 
a war about boundaries; and thus the Athenians 
secured Megara and Pegae,? and they built for the 
Megarians the long wall which runs from the city to 


2 Pegae was the Megarian harbour on the Corinthian gulf : 
Nisaea, a nearer one, on the Saronic gulf. 173 
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Nisaea and held it with a garrison of their own 
troops. And it was chiefly because of this act, that 
the vehement hatred of the Corinthians for the 
Athenians first arose. 

CIV. Meanwhile Inaros, son of Psammetichus, a 
Libyan and king of the Libyans who are adjacent to 
Egypt, setting out from Mareia, the city just north 
of Pharos, caused the greater part of Egypt to revolt 
from King Artaxerxes,! and then, when he had 
made himself ruler, he called in the Athenians. 
And they left Cyprus,? where they happened to be 
on an expedition with two hundred ships of their 
own and of their allies, and went to Egypt, and 
when they had sailed up the Nile from the sea, 
finding themselves masters of the river and of two- 
thirds of Memphis, they proceeded to attack the 
third part, which is called the White Fortress. And 
in this fortress were some Persians and Medes who 
had taken refuge there, and such Egyptians as had 
not joined in the revolt. 

CV. The Athenians also made a descent with a 
fleet upon Halieis, where they had a battle with 
some Corinthians and Epidaurians, in which the 
Corinthians won. And afterwards the Athenians 
fought a sea-fight at Cecryphaleia with a Pelopon- 
nesian fleet, in which the Athenians won. After 
this war broke out between the Athenians and the 
Aeginetans, and a great sea-fight occurred between 
the Athenians and the Aeginetans off Aegina, in 
which the allies of both sides were present. This the 
Athenians won and having taken seventy Aeginetan 
ships they descended upon their territory and 
laid siege to the city, Leocrates son of Stroebus, 


1 460 B.O. 2 of, ch. xciv. 2, 
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being in command. Thereupon the Peloponnesians, 
wishing to aid the Aeginetans, sent into Aegina 
three hundred hoplites, who had previously been 
assisting the Corinthians and Epidaurians. More- 
over, the Corinthians occupied the heights of Gera- 
neia, and made a descent upon the territory of — 
Megara in conjunction with their allies, thinking 
that the Athenians would be unable to aid the 
Megarians, since many of their troops were away in 
Aegina and in Egypt, or if they should attempt it 
that they would have to withdraw from Aegina. 
The Athenians, however, did not disturb the army 
besieging Aegina, but with such forces as were left 
in the city, consisting of the oldest and the youngest ! 
men, marched into Megara, the general in command 
being Myronides. An indecisive battle was fought 
with the Corinthians, whereupon they separated, each 
side thinking they had not got the worst of it in the 
action. And the Athenians, who had in fact got 
rather the better of it, when the Corinthians with- 
drew, set up a trophy; but the Corinthians, being 
reproached by the older men in their city, made 
their preparations and about twelve days later came 
back and set up for themselves a rival trophy, as 
though they had won. MHereupon the Athenians 
made a sally from Megara, slew those who were 
setting up the trophy, and joining battle with the 
rest defeated them. CVI. The vanquished party 
now retreated, and a not inconsiderable portion 
of them, being hard pressed, missed their way 
and rushed into a piece of land belonging to 


1 These performed military service only in extraordinary 
cases ; the former were between fifty and sixty, the latter 
under twenty years of age, 
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some private person, which was enclosed by a great 
ditch and had no exit. And when the Athenians 
perceived this, they shut them in by barring the 
entrance with hoplites, and stationing light-armed 
troops all round stoned all who had entered. And 
this was a great calamity to the Corinthians; the 
main body of their army, however, returned home. 
CVII. About this period! the Athenians began to 
build their long walls to the sea, one to Phalerum, 
the other to the Peiraeus. And the Phocians made 
an expedition against the land of the Dorians, the 
mother-country of the Lacedaemonians, namely the 
towns of Boeum, Citinium, and Erineum, one of 
which they captured; whereupon the Lacedae- 
monians, under the lead of Nicomedes son of Cleom- 
brotus, acting for King Pleistoanax son of Pausanias, 
who was still a minor, sent to the aid of the Dorians 
a force of fifteen hundred hoplites of their own and 
ten thousand of their allies, and after they had forced 
the Phocians to make terms and restore the city 
they began their return homeward. Now if they 
wished to take the sea-route and make their passage 
by way of the Crisaean Gulf, the Athenians were 
sure to take their fleet round the Peloponnesus and 
block their way; and to march over the Geranaean 
pass appeared to them hazardous, since the Athenians 
held Megara and Pegae. Besides, the Geranaean 
pass was not easy to traverse and was at all times 
guarded by the Athenians, and at this present time, 
as the Lacedaemonians perceived, they intended 
to block their way. So they decided to wait in 
Boeotia and consider how they might most safely 
cross over to the Peloponnesus. To this course they 
were partly influenced by some Athenians, who were 
1 457 B.O. 
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secretly inviting them into their country,in the hope 
of putting an end to the democracy and to the build- 
ing of the long walls. But the Athenians went out 
against the Lacedaemonians with their whole force 
and with one thousand Argives and contingents of 
the several allies, the whole body amounting to 
fourteen thousand men. And they undertook the 
expedition against them because they believed that 
they were at a loss how to get through, and partly 
too on a suspicion of a plot to overthrow the 
democracy. The forces of the Athenians were 
strengthened by some Thessalian cavalry, who came 
in accordance with the terms of the alliance, but 
they deserted to the Lacedaemonians in the course 
of the action. 

CVIII. The battle took place! at Tanagra in 
Boeotia, and in it the Lacedaemonians and their 
allies were victorious, and there was much slaughter 
on both sides. The Lacedaemonians then entered 
the Megarian territory, cut down the trees, and went 
back home by way of Geraneia and the Isthmus. 
But on the sixty-second day after the battle, the 
Athenians, having made an expedition into Boeotia 
under Myronides, defeated the Boeotians at Oeno- 
phyta, got control of Boeotia and Phocis, pulled 
down the walls of Tanagra, and took one hundred 
of the wealthiest men of the Opuntian Locrians as 
hostages. Meanwhile they completed their own long 
walls. After this the Aeginetans also capitulated to 
the Athenians, pulling down their walls, delivering 
up their ships, and agreeing to pay tribute in future.’ 
And the Athenians under the command of Tolmides 
son of Tolmaeus, sailed round the Peloponnesus, 


1 456 B.C. 2 455 B.C, 
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burned the dock-yard! of the Lacedaemonians, took 
Chalcis, a city of the Corinthians, and making a de- 
scent upon the territory of the Sicyonians defeated 
them in battle. 

CIX. Meanwhile the Athenians and their allies 
stayed on in Egypt and the war took on many forms. 
At first the Athenians had the mastery in Egypt, and 
the King sent to Lacedaemon Megabazus a Persian 
with a supply of money, in order that the Lacedae- 
monians might be induced to invade Attica and the 
Athenians thus be drawn away from Egypt. But 
when he found that matters did not advance and the 
money was being spent in vain, Megabazus betook 
himself back to Asia with the money that was left, 
and Megabyzus son of Zopyrus,’ a Persian, was des- 
patched with a large army.* He marched thither by 
land, and defeated the Egyptians and their allies in 
battle, drove the Hellenes out of Memphis, and fin- 
ally shut them up in the island of Prosopitis, where 
he besieged them for a year and six months, then 
finally, by diverting the water into another course, 
drained the canal and left the ships high and dry, 
converting the greater part of the island into main- 
land; then he crossed over dry-shod and took the 
island. 

CX. Thus this undertaking of the Hellenes came 
to naught after a war of six years;* and but few out 
of many, making their way through Libya into 
Cyrene, escaped with their lives; the most of them 
perished. And all Egypt again came under the 
King’s dominion, except Amyrtaeus, the king of the 

1 Gytheum, on the Laconian gulf. 

2 Hero of the capture of Babylon, Hdt. 11. clx, 

3 Diodorus gives him with Artabazus 300,000 men (xi. 75) 
and 300 ships (xi. 77). 4 454 B.C. 
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marshes!; for the Persians were unable to capture 
him, both on account of the extent of the marsh and 
because the marsh people are the best fighters 
among the Egyptians. Inaros, however, the king of 
the Libyans, who had been the originator of the 
whole movement in Egypt, was taken by treachery 
and impaled. And when fifty triremes, which sailed 
to Egypt from Athens and the rest of the con- 
federacy to relieve the fleet there, put in at the 
Mendesian mouth of the Nile, quite unaware of what 
had happened, the infantry fell upon them from the 
shore and a Phoenician fleet from the sea and de- 
stroyed most of the ships, a small number only 
escaping. So ended the great expedition against 
Egypt of the Athenians and their allies. 

CXI. And now Orestes son of Echecratidas, king 
of the Thessalians, who was exiled from Thessaly, 
persuaded the Athenians to restore him. And they, 
taking along some Boeotians and Phocians who were 
allies, made an expedition against Pharsalus in 
Thessaly. And though they made themselves masters 
of the land, so far as this was possible without going far 
from their camp—for the Thessalian cavalry hemmed 
them in—they failed to capture the city and indeed 
none of the other objects of their expedition was 
attained, so they went back home again unsuccessful, 
having Orestes with them. 

Not long after this? one thousand Athenians, em- 
barking on the ships at Pegae, which was now in 
their possession,® sailed along the coast to Sicyon 
under the command of Pericles son of Xanthippus, 
and disembarking defeated in battle the Sicyonians 


if, Hdu, 1.cxl,. Ti. Xv. 
2 454 BLO. 3 of. ch, ciii. 4. 
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who came out against them. Immediately thereafter, 
taking along some Achaeans and sailing across the 
gulf, they made an expedition against Oeneadae in 
Acarnania and laid siege to it; but failing to take it 
they went back home. 

CXII. Three years afterwards! a truce was made 
between the Peloponnesians and Athenians, to last 
five years. And the Athenians did abstain from war- 
fare against Hellenes, but they made an expedition 
against Cyprus with two hundred ships of their own 
and of their allies, under the command of Cimon. 
Sixty of these ships sailed to Egypt on the summons 
of Amyrtaeus, the king in the marshes, while the 
others laid siege to Citium. But Cimon died and a 
famine arose, and so they withdrew from Citium ;? 
and on their way home, when off Salamis in Cyprus, 
they fought with the Phoenicians and Cilicians both 
by sea and on land. Gaining the victory in both 
battles they went back home, and with them returned 
the ships that had been in Egypt. After this the 
Lacedaemonians undertook the so-called sacred war, 
and getting possession of the temple at Delphi, de- 
ivered it to the Delphians; and afterwards, when 
they had withdrawn, the Athenians made an expedi- 
tion, got possession of it, and delivered it again to 
the Phocians. 

CXIII. Some time after this® the Athenians under 
the command of Tolmides son of Tolmaeus, with one 
thousand hoplites of their own and the respective 
quotas of their allies, made an expedition against 
Orchomenus and Chaeroneia and some other places 
in Boeotia, which were in the possession of the Boeo- 
tian exiles and therefore hostile. And after taking 


1 451 B.C. 2 449 B.C, 5 447 B.C, 
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Chaeroneia and selling its inhabitants into slavery, 
they placed a garrison in it and departed. But 
while they were on the march they were attacked at 
Coronea by the Boeotian exiles from Orchomenus, to- 
gether with some Locrians and Euboean exiles and 
others who held the same political views, and were de- 
feated, some of the Athenians being slain and others 
takenalive. Accordingly the Athenians evacuated the 
whole of Boeotia, making a treaty upon the stipula- 
tion that they should receive back their prisoners. 
And so the Boeotian exiles were restored, and they 
as well as all the rest of the Boeotians again became 
autonomous. 

CXIV. Not long after this! Euboea revolted from 
Athens; and Pericles had just crossed over to the 
island with an Athenian army when word was brought 
to him that Megara had revolted, that the Peloponne- 
sians were about to invade Attica, and that all the 
Athenian garrison had been destroyed by the Mega- 
rians except such as had escaped to Nisaea. The 
Megarians had effected this revolt by bringing Corin- 
thians, Sicyonians and Epidaurians to their aid. So 
Pericles in haste brought his army back again from 
Euboea. After this the Peloponnesians, under the 
command of Pleistoanax son of Pausanias, king of the 
Lacedaemonians, advanced into Attica as far as Eleusis 
and Thria, ravaging the country; but without going 
further they returned home. Thereupon the Athen- 
ians again crossed over into Euboea under the com- 
mand of Pericles and subdued the whole of it; 
the rest of the island they settled? by agreement, 
but expelled the Hestiaeans from their homes and 
themselves occupied their territory. 


2 Setting up democracies, ete. of. C.I.A. iv. 27 a. 
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1 rhy modirelay seems not to have been read by the Schol., 
and so is deleted by van Herwerden and Hude. 
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CXV. Withdrawing their troops from Euboea not 
long afterwards they made a truce with the Lacedae- 
monians and their allies which was to last for thirty 
years, restoring Nisaea, Pegae, Troezen, and Achaea; 
for these were the places belonging to the Peloponne- 
sians which the Athenians then held. 

Six years later! a war arose between the Samians 
and the Milesians about the possession of Priene, 
and the Milesians, who were being worsted in the 
war, went to Athens and cried out against the Samians. 
They were seconded in their complaint by some 
private citizens from Samos itself who wished to 
revolutionize the government. So the Athenians 
sailed to Samos with forty ships and set up a de- 
mocracy, taking as hostages of the Samians fifty boys 
and as many men, whom they deposited in Lemnos ; 
then they withdrew from Samos, leaving a garrison 
behind. Some of the Samians, however, did not 
stay, but fled to the mainland, first making an alliance 
with the most influential men who remained in the 
city and with Pissuthnes son of Hystaspes, then 
satrap of Sardis; and collecting mercenary troops to 
the number of seven hundred they crossed over by 
night to Samos. First they attacked the popular 
party and got most of them into their power; then 
they secretly got their hostages out of Lemnos and 
revolted from Athens, handing over to Pissuthnes 
the Athenian officers and garrison that were on the 
island, and at once set about preparing an expedition 
against Miletus. And the Byzantines also joined in 


their revolt. 
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CXVI. But when the Athenians heard of this they 
sailed for Samos with sixty ships. Sixteen of these, 
however, they did not make use of on this enterprise, 
for these had already gone, some toward Caria to keep 
watch upon the Phoenician ships, others towards Chios 
and Lesbos to summon aid ; but with forty-four ships, 
under the command of Pericles and nine others,! 
they fought a sea-fight at the island of Tragia against 
seventy ships of the Samians, of which twenty were 
transport-ships, the whole fleet being on the way 
back from Miletus; and the Athenians were vic- 
torious. Later, having received a_ reinforcement 
from Athens of forty ships and from the Chians and 
Lesbians of twenty-five, they disembarked, and being 
superior to the Samians with their infantry proceeded 
to invest the city with three walls, at the same 
time blockading it by sea as well. But Pericles took 
sixty ships away from the blockading fleet and de- 
parted in haste towards Caunus in Caria, a report 
having come that a Phoenician fleet was sailing 
against his forces; for Stesagoras and others had 
gone from Samos with five vessels to fetch the 
Phoenician ships. 

CXVII. Meanwhile the Samians suddenly made a 
sally and fell upon the Athenian naval station, which 
was unprotected by a stockade, destroying the guard- 
ships and defeating in a sea-fight the ships that 
put out against them. And for about fourteen days 
they were masters of the sea off their coast, bringing 
in and carrying out whatever they wished ; but when 
Pericles came they were again blockaded by sea. 
And afterwards a reinforcement came from Athens 

1 Sophocles was on the fleet, as one of the ten generals of 
the year, 
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1 ry 5é 71, so MSS.: rote & &ri is read by Hude, after 
Reiske (Dion. H. rére 5€ 71). 





1 Possibly the historian, as some have thought; others 
explain as the son of Melesias and opponent of Pericles ; 
still others as the poet from the deme of Acherdus, 
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of forty ships under the command of Thucydides,! 
Hagnon and Phormio, twenty under Tlepolemus and 
Anticles, and thirty from Chios and Lesbos. Now 
the Samians did indeed put up a sea-fight for a 
short time, but they were unable to hold out, and in 
the ninth month? were reduced by siege and agreed 
to a capitulation, pulling down their walls, giving 
hostages, delivering over their ships, and consenting 
to pay back by instalments the money spent upon 
the siege. The Byzantines too came to terms, 
agreeing to be subjects as before. 

CXVII. It was not many years? after this that 
the events already narrated occurred, namely the 
Corcyraean affair, the Potidaean,® and all the other 
incidents © that furnished an occasion for this war. 
And all these operations of the Hellenes, against one 
another and against the Barbarian, took place in the 
interval of about fifty years between the retreat of 
Xerxes and the beginning of this war.’ It was in 
this period that the Athenians established their rule 
more firmly and themselves advanced to great power. 
And the Lacedaemonians; though aware of their 
growing power, made no attempt to check it, except 
to a trifling extent, remaining indifferent the greater 
part of the time, since they had never been quick to 
go to war except under compulsion, and in this case 
were in some degree precluded from interference by 
wars of their own.’ But at last the power of the 
Athenians began clearly to exalt itself and they were 

2 439 B.C. 


3 Hardly four years, since the naval battle between the 
Corcyraeans and Corinthians seems to have occurred 435 B.¢, 


* Chs. xxiv—lv. 5 Chs. liv-lxvi. 
6 The transactions in the Spartan assembly, chs, Ixvii- 
Ixxxviii. 7 479-432 B.O. 


8 The Helot rebellion, ch. ci. e¢ seq. 195 
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laying hands upon their allies. Then the Lacedae- 
monians could bear it no longer, but determined 
that they must attack the Athenian power with all 
zeal and overthrow it, if they could, by undertaking 
this war. 

The Lacedaemonians themselves, then,! had de- 
cided that the treaty had been broken and that the 
Athenians were in the wrong, and sending to Delphi 
they asked the god if it would be advisable for 
them to go to war. The god answered them, as it is 
said, that if they warred with all their might, victory 
would be theirs, and said that he himself would help 
them, whether invoked or uninvoked. CXIX. But 
they wished to summon their allies again and put 
to them: the question whether they should go to 
war. And when the envoys from the allies had 
come and an assembly was held, the others said 
what they wished, most of them complaining of the 
Athenians and demanding that the war should be 
entered upon, and especially the Corinthians. They 
had already, before the meeting, privately begged 
the allies city by city to vote for the war, fearing lest 
Potidaea would be destroyed before help came, and 
now, being also present at this meeting, they came 
forward last of all and spoke as follows : 

CXX. “Men of the allies, we can no longer com- 
plain of the Lacedaemonians that they have not both 
themselves voted for the war and also brought us to- 
gether for this object. And that is right; for it is 
the duty of leaders, while equitably considering 
their particular interests, to have special regard for 
the general weal, just as in other matters they are 


1 Resuming the narrative interrupted at the end of ch, 
Ixxxviii, 
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honoured above all. Now those of us who have 
had dealings with the Athenians in the past do not 
need to be taught to be on our guard against them. 
But those who dwell more in the interior and away 
from any trade-route should be warned that, if they 
do not aid those who are on the seaboard, they will 
find it more difficult to bring the products of the 
land down to the sea and to get in return what the 
sea gives to the mainland; and that they should not 
be careless judges of what is said here, as though it 
were no concern of theirs, but should expect that, if 
they abandon the seacoast to its fate, the danger 
may possibly some day reach them, and that they 
are deliberating upon their own interests no less 
than upon ours. They ought not, therefore, to 
hesitate a moment to adopt war in place of peace. 
For though it is the part of men of discretion to 
remain tranquil should they not be wronged, it 
behooves brave men, when wronged, to go from 
peace to war, but when a favourable opportunity offers 
to abandon war and resume peace again, allowing 
themselves neither to be elated by success in war nor 
to be so enamoured of the quiet of peace as to sub- 
mit to wrong. For he who for the sake of his comfort 
shrinks from war is likely, should he remain tranquil, 
very speedily to forfeit the delights of ease which. 
caused him to shrink ; and he who presumes upon his 
success in war has failed to reflect how treacherous is 
the confidence which elates him. For many enter- 
prises which were ill-planned have succeeded because 
the adversary has proved to be still worse advised, 
and yet more, which to all appearances were well 
advised, have turned out the opposite way and 
brought disgrace. For no one ever carries out a 
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1 cf. 1. xiii. 4, where Pericles suggests a similar resource, 
The Delphic oracle favoured the Peloponnesians, according 
to ch. exviii, 3. 
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plan with the same confidence with which he con- 
ceives it; on the contrary we form our fond schemes 
with a feeling of security, but when it comes to their 
execution, we are possessed by fear and fall short ot 
success. 

CXXI. “ And so now in our own case, it is because 
we are suffering wrongs and have ample grounds for 
complaint that we are stirring up this war, and as 
soon as we have avenged our wrongs upon the 
Athenians we will bring the war to an end when 
occasion offers. And for many reasons we are likely 
to prevail : first, because we are superior in point of 
numbers and in military experience ; secondly, because 
we all with one accord obey the word of command ; 
and, thirdly, on the sea, where their strength lies, we 
shall be able to equip a fleet, not only with the 
means which we severally possess, but also with the 
funds stored up at Delphi and Olympia.! For by 
contracting a loan we can use the inducement of 
higher pay to entice away from them their mercenary 
sailors; for the forces of the Athenians are made up 
of hirelings rather than of their own citizens, where- 
as ours, whose strength lies more in the quality of 
the men than in the pay they get, would be less 
subject to such defection. And so, if we win a single 
victory at sea, in all probability they are defeated.’ 
If, however, they should still hold out, we on our 
part shall. have more time for practice in seaman- 
ship, and as soon as we have brought our skill to a 
parity with theirs, in courage, assuredly, we shall be 
superior. For the excellence that nature has given 
us cannot become theirs through instruction, whereas 


2 Through the mercenary sailors flocking to the Pelopon- 
nesian side for higher pay. 
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* Dobree’s correction for aitdv of nearly all MSS. 
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the advantage they have in skill can be acquired by us 
through practice. And as to the money we need to 
accomplish all this, we shall provide it by contributions; 
or strange were it, if their allies should never fail to 
pay tribute to ensure their own slavery, but we, to 
secure at once vengeance upon our enemies and safety 
for ourselves, shall prove anwilling to spend money, 
aye, and that we may not be robbed of that very 
wealth and withal have it used to our destruction. 

CXXII. “ But we have other ways also of waging 
war—inducing their allies to revolt, which is the 
best means of depriving them of the revenues in 
which their strength consists, the planting of forts in 
their territory, and all the other measures which one 
cannot now foresee. For war least of all conforms 
to fixed rules, but itself in most cases has to form 
its plans to suit the occasion as its own resources 
allow; when, therefore, a man keeps his temper 
cool while dealing with war, he is more likely to be 
safe, while he who loses his temper over it! makes 
more blunders. 

« And let us reflect also that, if we individually 
were involved in a dispute about mere boundary-lines 
with an enemy who was no more than our equal, 
that might be borne; but as the case stands, the 
Athenians are quite a match for us all together, and 
still more powerful against us city by city. Hence, 
unless all of us together, every nation and town, with 
one accord resist them, they will easily overpower 
us because we shall be divided. And as to de- 
feat—even though this is terrible to hear, let it 


1 Or, reading airéy with the MSS., ‘‘makes blunders 
through his own fault as much as anything,” 7.e. ‘the man 
who loses his head has only himself to blame for his disasters.” 
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1 With C, the other MSS. have syiv. 





1 xatappdvnors is that proud and haughty spirit which pre- 
cedes and invites a fall. It seems impossible to reproduce in 
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be well understood that it brings nothing else than 
downright slavery. That such an outcome should 
even be spoken of as a possibility, or that so many 
cities might suffer ill at the hands of one, is a 
disgrace to the Peloponnesus. In such a case men 
would say of us, either that we deserved our fate, or 
that through cowardice we submitted to it, and that 
we were clearly degenerate sons of our fathers, who 
liberated Hellas, whereas we, so far from making 
this liberty secure, should be allowing a city to be 
established as a tyrant in our midst, though we claim 
the reputation of deposing the monarchs in single 
states. We know not how such a course can be ac- 
quitted of one of the three gravest errors, stupidity 
or cowardice, or carelessness. For I cannot suppose 
that, escaping those errors, you have reached that 
most fatal spirit of proud disdain! which has ruined 
so many men that it has taken on a new name, 
that of despicable folly. 

CXXIII. “With regard, however, to what is past 
and done, what need is there to find fault at 
length, except in so far as that is profitable for what 
is present? But with a view to what shall be 
hereafter, we should devote every effort to the task 
in hand—for to win virtue ? by toils is our heritage 
—and make no change of custom because you 
now have a slight superiority in wealth and power ; 
for it is not right that attributes which have 
been won through poverty should be lost through 
prosperity. Nay, you should go into the war with 
confidence, and for many reasons: the god _ has 
spoken through his oracle and promised that he 


English the assonance of the words Kkarappdyngis appoovyn. 
Thucydides was fond of paronomasia ; ¢f. ch. xxxiii. 4. 
2 Or, ‘‘the rewards of virtue”—honour, renown. 205 
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ABCEGM. 
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himself will help you; all the rest of Hellas will join 
you in the struggle, partly through fear and partly 
through self-interest; and, finally, you will not be 
the ones to break the treaty, inasmuch as the god, in 
bidding you go to war, considers it to have been 
transgressed already, but you will be going to the 
defence of a treaty that has been violated. For it 
is not those who fight in self-defence that break a 
treaty, but those who attack others unprovoked. 
CXXIV. “So then, since from every quarter a 
favourable opportunity offers itself to you to go to 
war, and since we recommend this course in the 
common interest—if it be true that identity of 
interest! is the surest policy for states and individuals 
to follow—make haste to succour the Potidaeans, who 
are Dorians and besieged by lonians—the reverse of 
what used to be—and to recover the liberty of the 
rest ; since it will no longer do for us to wait, when 
some are already being injured, and others, if it shall 
become known that we have had a meeting and 
dare not defend ourselves, will soon suffer the same 
fate. On the contrary, men of the allies, recognize 
that we are now facing the inevitable, and at the 
same time that this proposal is for the best; and 
vote for the war, not fearing the immediate danger, 
but coveting the more enduring peace which will 
result from the war. For peace is more firmly 
established when it follows war, but to refuse to 
go to war from a desire for tranquillity is by no means 
so free from danger. And so, in the conviction that 
the state which has set itself up as a tyrant in Hellas 
is a menace to all alike, ruling over some already and 
1 Or, reading ratra, ‘‘if it be most certain that this course 
(i.e. declaration of war) is advantageous for states as well as 
individuals.” 
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designing to rule over others, let us attack and reduce 
it, and henceforth dwell in security ourselves and set 
free those Hellenes who are already enslaved.” 

CXXV. Thus spoke the Corinthians. And the 
Lacedaemonians when they had heard the opinions 
of all, put the vote in succession to all the allied 
states which were present, both great and small ; 
and the majority voted for war. But though the 
decision was made it was impossible for them to 
take up arms at once, as they were unprepared ; it 
was determined, however, that the several states 
should make the fitting preparations and that there 
should be no delay. Nevertheless, in providing them- 
selves with what was needed there was spent, not 
indeed a full year, but somewhat less, before they 
invaded Attica and took up the war openly. 

CXXVI. During this interval they kept sending 
embassies to the Athenians and making complaints, 
that they might have as good a pretext as possible 
for making war, in case the Athenians should refuse 
to consider them. And first the Lacedaemonian 
envoys bade the Athenians drive out the “curse of 
the goddess.” The curse was as follows: There 
was an Athenian in days of old named Cylon, a 
victor at Olympia, of noble birth and powerful ; and 
he had married a daughter of Theagenes, a Megarian, 
who was at that time tyrant of Megara. Now Cylon 
consulted the oracle at Delphi, and the god in 
answer told him to seize the Acropolis of Athens 
“at the greatest festival of Zeus.” So he obtained a 
force from Theagenes and, persuading his friends to 
help, when the Olympic festival in the Peloponnesus 
came on he seized the Acropolis with a view to 
making himself tyrant; for he thought that the 
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1 woddol: Hude adopts C. F. Hermann’s conjecture moAad, 
and, after Madvig, inserts ayva before @iuarta. 





1 On this first attempt to establish a tyranny in Athens, 
see also Hdt. v. Ixxi.; Plut. Solon, xii. It was not a rising 
of the people against the nobles, but the attempt of an am- 
bitious man who aspired to royal power, supported only by a 
few friends and a body of Megarian soldiers. To the mass 
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Olympic festival was not only the greatest festival 
of Zeus, but also in a manner was connected with 
him as having won an Olympic victory.! But 
whether the oracle meant the greatest festival in 
Attica or somewhere else he did not go on to con- 
sider, and the oracle did not make it clear. For, in 
fact, the Athenians also have a festival in honour of 
Zeus Meilichius, the Diasia, as it is called, a very 
great festival celebrated outside the city, whereat 
all the people offer sacrifices, many making offer- 
ings? peculiar to the country instead of victims. 
But Cylon, thinking that he was right in his opinion, 
made his attempt. And the Athenians, when they 
were aware of it, came in a body from the fields 
against them.and sitting down before the Acropolis 
laid siege to it. But as time passed the Athenians 
-grew weary of the siege and most of them went 
away, committing the task of guarding to the nine 
Archons, to whom they also gave full power to settle 
the whole matter as they might determine to be 
best ; for at that time ® the nine Archons transacted 
most of the public business. But Cylon and those 
who were being besieged with him were in hard 
straits through lack of food and water. So Cylon 
and his brother escaped ; but the rest, when they 
were in great distress and some of them were even 
dying of hunger, sat down as suppliants at the 


of the people it seemed to portend subjection to Megara, so 
they flocked in to crush the movement, not, as Cylon hoped, 


to support it. ; 
2 A scholiast suggests cakes (xéupara) made in the forms 


of animals. 

3 7.e, before the legislation of Solon ; from that time the 
power of the Archons decreased, and was restricted chiefly 
to judicial functions, 
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1 Added by Stahl. 





1 Of Athena Polias. 


* The sanctuary of the Eumenides, which lay between the 
Acropolis and the Areopagus, 
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altar’ on the Acropolis. And the Athenians who 
had been charged with guarding them, when they 
saw them dying in the temple, caused them to arise 
on promise of doing them no harm, and leading 
them away put them to death; and some who in 
passing by took refuge at the altar of the Awful 
Goddesses? they dispatched even there. For this 
act both they and their descendants? were called 
accursed and sinners against the Goddess. Accord- 
ingly the accursed persons were driven out not only 
by the Athenians but also at a later time by Cleo- 
menes the Lacedaemonian, with the help of a 
faction of the Athenians, during a civil strife, when 
they drove out the living and disinterred and cast 
out the bones of the dead. Afterwards, however, 
they were restored, and their descendants are still 
in the city. 

CXXVII. It was this “curse” that the Lacedae- 
monians now bade the Athenians drive out, prin- 
cipally, as they pretended, to avenge the honour of 
the gods, but in fact because they knew that Pericles 
son of Xanthippus was implicated in the curse on 
his mother’s side,* and thinking that, if he were 
banished, they would find it easier to get from the 
Athenians the concessions they hoped for. They 
did not, however, so much expect that he would 
suffer banishment, as that. they would discredit him 
with his fellow-citizens, who would feel that to some 
extent his misfortune® would be the cause of the 


* Chiefly the Alcmaeonidae, whose head was Megacles, 
Archon at the time of Cylon’s attempt. 

4 Pericles was a descendant in the sixth generation from 
Megacles, his mother Agariste being niece of the Alemaeonid 
Cleisthenes (Hdt. vi. cxxxi.). 

° As belonging to the accursed faiily, 
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1 Van Herwerden deletes, followed by Hude. 
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war. For being the most powerful man of his time 
and the leader of the state, he was opposed to the 
Lacedaemonians in all things, and would not let 
the Athenians make concessions, but kept urging 
them on to the war. 

CXXVIIJ. The Athenians answered with the 
demand that the Lacedaemonians should drive out 
the curse of Taenarus. For the Lacedaemonians had 
on one occasion caused some suppliant Helots to leave 
their refuge in the temple of Poseidon at Taenarus, 
then had led them off and put them to death; and 
the Lacedaemonians believe that it was because 
of this sacrilege that the great earthquake! befell 
them at Sparta. And the Athenians also bade them 
drive out the curse of Athena of the Brazen House.? 
And this is the way it was incurred. After Pau- 
sanias the Lacedaemonian had been recalled by the 
Spartans, on the first occasion,? from his command 
on the Hellespont, and on trial had been acquitted 
of wrong-doing, he was never again sent out in a 
public capacity, but privately and on his own account 
he took a trireme of Hermione without authority of 
the Lacedaemonians and came to the Hellespont, 
to take part, as he pretended, in the Persian war, but 
in reality to carry on an intrigue with the Great King 
—an enterprise to which he had set his hand in the 
first instance also, his aim being to become master 
of all Hellas. He had namely first laid up for him- 
self with the King a store of gratitude in the follow- 
ing circumstances, and thus had begun the whole 
affair. When he was in that quarter before, after 


2 So called from her temple or shrine in the citadel at 
Sparta. Pausanias says (III. xvii, 2) both temple and statue 
were of bronze. 3 477 8.0, of. ch. xey. 3, 
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the return of the Hellenic fleet from Cyprus,! he 
had taken Byzantium, then in the possession of the 
Persians, and certain connections and kinsmen of 
the King were captured in the place when the city 
fell. These prisoners he sent back to the King 
without the knowledge of the allies in general, whom 
he gave to understand that they had escaped from 
him. And he was carrying on this intrigue in con- 
cert with Gongylus the Eretrian, the very man whom 
he had placed in charge of Byzantium and the 
captives. And he also sent a letter by Gongylus 
to the King, in which the following was written, 
as was afterwards discovered : 

“ Pausanias, the Spartan commander, wishing to 
do you a favour, sends you back these men whom 
he took with the spear. And I make the proposal, 
if it seems good to you also, to marry your daughter 
and to make Sparta and the rest of Hellas subject to 
you. And I am able, I think, to accomplish these 
things with the help of your counsel. If any ot 
these things pleases you, send a trusty man to the 
sea, and through him we shall in future confer.” 
So much the letter disclosed. 

CXXIX. Xerxes was pleased with the letter, and 
sent Artabazus son of Pharnaces to the sea, com- 
manding him to take over the satrapy of Dascylium, 
superseding Megabates, who was governor before ; 
and he charged him with a letter in reply to 
Pausanias, bidding him transmit it to him in By- 
zantium as quickly as possible and to show him 
the seal, and if Pausanias should give him any 
direction about the King’s affairs, to execute it with 
all care and fidelity. And he on his arrival did 
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other things as he was told and transmitted the 
letter. And this reply of the King ran as follows: 

«Thus saith King Xerxes to Pausanias: As touch- 
ing the men whom thou didst save for me out of 
Byzantium beyond the sea, a store of gratitude is 
laid up for thee, of record, in our house forever, and 
with thy words also I am pleased. And let neither 
night nor day stay thee to make thee remiss in 
performing aught of what thou dost promise me ; 
and let nothing hinder thee, either expense of gold 
and silver or number of troops, if there be need of 
their presence anywhere; but with Artabazus, a 
good man, whom I have sent to thee, transact with 
confidence my business and thine as shall be most 
honourable and best for both of us.” 

CXXX. When Pausanias received this letter, 
although even before this he had been held in high 
consideration by the Hellenes because he had led 
them at Plataea, he was then far more elated and 
could no longer bring himself to live in the usual 
manner of his people, but clad himself in Persian 
apparel whenever he went forth from Byzantium, 
and when he travelled through Thrace a body-guard 
of Medes and Egyptians attended him; he had his 
table served in Persian style, and indeed could not 
conceal his real purpose, but by such trifling acts 
showed plainly what greater designs he purposed in 
his heart to accomplish thereafter. And so he made 
himself difficult of access, and indulged in such a 
violent temper towards everybody that no one could 
come near him; and this was one of the chief 
reasons why the allies went over to the Athenians. 

CXXXI. Now it was just this conduct that had 
caused the Lacedaemonians in the first instance to 
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1 The oxvtddn was a staff used for writing dispatches. 
The Lacedaemonians had two round staves of one size, the 
one kept at Sparta, the other in possession of commanders 
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recal] Pausanias, when they learned of it; and when 
this second time, on his sailing away in the ship of 
Hermione without their authority, it was evident 
that he was acting in the very same manner—when, 
after being forcibly dislodged from Byzantium by 
the Athenians, instead of returning to Sparta, he 
settled at Colonae in the Troad and was reported to 
the ephors to be intriguing with the Barbarians and 
tarrying there for no good purpose—then at length 
they held back no longer, but sent a herald with a 
skytale-dispatch,! in which they told him not to lag 
behind the herald, or the Spartans would declare 
war upon him. And he, wishing to avoid suspicion 
as far as possible, and confident that he could 
dispose of the charge by the use of money, returned 
the second time to Sparta. And at first he was 
thrown into prison by the ephors, who have the 
power to do this in the case of the king himself ; 
then, having contrived after a time to get out, he 
offered himself for trial to any who might wish to 
examine into his case. 

CXXXIJ. There was, indeed, no clear proof in 
the possession of the Spartans, either his personal 
enemies or the state at large, on the strength of 
which they could with entire confidence proceed to 
punish a man who was of the royal family and held 
high office for the time being—for as cousin of 
Pleistarchus son of Leonidas, who was king and 
still a minor, he was acting as regent for him; but 
he, by his disregard of propriety, and particularly by 


abroad. A strip of paper was rolled slantwise round the staff 
and the dispatch written lengthwise on it; when unrolled 
the dispatch was unintelligible, but rolled slantwise round 
the commander’s skytale it could be read, 
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, \ , fal 4 A Ba 
mapavoula Kal tyrwooer Tov BapBapov pn ioos 
4 3 la) lal \ 1 / - 
BovrecOat eivat Tols Tapoval, KaL* Ta TE AXrAM 

lal We 14 lal 
avtov daveoKorouv et ti mov ée&ebedintnTO TOV 

/ \ , 
KabeoToOTaY vopipwv Kal OTL éml Tov TpiT0dad 
na if a 
mote tov év Aedrdois, dv avéfecay ot “EXAnves 
2 N le] / > / e/ > / 
and tov Mydov axpobiviov, n&iwoev eémuypa- 
by \ O77 Nes a f 

racbat abros idia To éNeyetov TOE: 


‘FAN jvov apxnyos emel otpatov breve Mijdwr, 
Tlavcavias DoiBo prvi avébnne 706e. 


i A 
TO pev obv édeyetov of Aaxedarpovior éeFexodaryav 
\ n / a 
evOds TOTE ATO TOD TpiTr0b0s TODTO Kal éréypatrav 
N 4 lo 
évouactt tas modes boar EvyxabeXovcat Tov 
14 x lol 
BapBapov éotncav 1o avdOnua: tod pévToL 
BJ 
Ilavoaviou adiknua Kal tor édoxet evar, Kal érel 
\ a a 
ye 6) €v TovT@m KaDELoTHKEL, TWONKXD paddov 
/ an , a 
mapojovov mpayOhvas ébaiveto TH Tapovon Sia- 
f # / \ \ > \ ¢/- 
voia. eémuvOdvovto dé Kai és tovs EKidkwras 
s > , \ @ \ ef > ve / 
TpacoEly TL AVTOV, Kal Hv dé oVTwS* EXevOépwciv 
\ a a 
Te yap wUmicxvetto avTots Kal moNduTetav, Av 
Evveravacto@ct Kal TO wav EvyKatepyadocwrTat. 
aX’ 008 @s ode TOV EiA@t@v pnvuTais tice 
4 , a 
mustevaavTes n&iwoav vewtepov Te TroLely és 
1 Added by Ullrich. 





1 A golden tripod set upon a three-headed bronze serpent 
(Hdt. 1x. lxxxi.). The gold tripod was carried off by the 
Phocians in the Sacred War (Paus. x. xiii. 5), but the 
bronze pillar, eighteen feet high, of three intertwined snakes, 
was removed hy the Emperor Constantine to Constantinople 
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his aping of the Barbarians, gave them much ground 
for suspecting that he did not want to remain an 
_ equal in the present order of things at Sparta. And 
they went back into his past and scrutinized all his 
other acts, to see if perchance he had in his mode 
of life departed from established customs, and they 
recalled especially that he had once presumed, on 
his own authority, to have inscribed on the tripod 
at Delphi,! which the Hellenes dedicated as first 
fruits of the spoils they had won from the Persians, 
the following elegiac couplet : 


“When as captain of the Hellenes he had 
destroyed the Persian host, Pausanias dedicated 
this memorial to Phoebus.” 2 


Now the Lacedaemonians had immediately chiselled 
off these verses and inscribed on the tripod by 
name all the cities which had had a part in over- 
throwing the Barbarians and had together set up 
this offering. The act of Pausanias, however, was 
felt at the time to have been a transgression, and 
now that he had got into this further trouble, it 
stood out more clearly than ever as having been 
but a prelude to his present designs. They were 
informed also that he was intriguing with the 
Helots; and it was even so, for he was promising 
them freedom and citizenship if they would join 
him in a revolt and help him accomplish his whole 
plan. But not even then, nor relying on certain 
Helots who had turned informers, did they think it 
best to take harsh measures against him; they 


and placed in the hippodrome, the modern Atmeidan, where 
it still is. It contains the names of thirty-one Greek states 
which took part in the Persian War. 
2 The distich was composed by Simonides. 
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avTov, Ypomevor TH TpoTM TEP EiwOacwW és 
apas avtovs, pr Taxes elvat Tept avdpos Yrap- 
TiaTov dvev avaudicBnTHTeV Texunpiwv Pov- 
edoai TL avnkeatov, piv ye 8) adtois, as 
éyeTal, 0 péAAWY Tas TereUTAlas Pacirel 
emtatoAas mpos "AptaBatov Komeiv, avinp ’Ap- 
vidos, TALOLKa TOTE MY avTOD Kal TLoTOTATOS 
EXELVO, pNVUTHS yiyveTat, deicas KaTa évOvpnoly 
twa 6Tt ovdeis Tmo TOY TMpo EavTOD ayyéXov 
mddw adixeto, Kal twapacnunvapevos, tva, iy 
evan THs So—ns Kal éxelvos Te peTaypdrat 
alTHOn, pn eTLyV@, AVEL TAS éTLTTOAdS, év als 
UTovoncas TL ToLodTOY TpoceTEecTadOat Kal av- 
Tov Nupev eyyeypamupéevov KTELvEW. 

CXXXITI. Tore 6% of épopor SeiEavtos adtod 
Ta Ypdppata padrov pev éerictevoar, adtrKoot 
bé BovrAnPévtes ett yevéoOar adtod Laveaviov tt 
A€yovTos, amd TapacKkevis tod avOpdérov él 
Taivapov txétov oixouévov Kat oxnvecapévov 
dumAmy Svappdywate KarvBnv, és Av rav 
epopwv! évtos twas éxpure, kal Tlaveariov as 
avrov €dOovtos Kal epwTdvtos THv mpdpacw Tis 
ixetelas yoOovta Tavta capes, aitiwpévov tod 
avOperov Ta te Tepl adtod ypadévta Kal TaN’ 
amopaivovtos Kal’ é&xactov, as ovdév TeTOTE 
avtov év tals pos Baciréa Siaxoviats Tapapa- 
ALT, mpoTyunOein Se ev iow Tols Toros TOV 

1 ray re épdpwv in the MSS.; Poppo deletes re, 
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adhered to their usual method in dealing with men 
of their own class—not to be hasty, in the case of a 
Spartan, in adopting an irrevocable decision unless 
they had indisputable proofs.. But at last, as it is 
said, the man who was to take to Artabazus 
Pausanias’ last letter to the King, a man of Argilus 
who had once been a favourite of his and had 
hitherto been most loyal to him, turned informer. 
For he took fright when he called to mind that no 
previous messenger had ever come back again ; and 
so, having made a counterfeit seal, in order that his 
act might not be discovered, in case he should be 
wrong in his suspicion or in case Pausanias should 
ask to make some alteration in the letter, he opened 
the letter and in fact found written therein, as he 
suspected he should find something of the sort to 
have been directed, an order for his own death. 
CXXXIII. At this point the ephors, when the 
man showed them the letter, were at last more 
nearly convinced, but they wished besides to hear 
with their own ears some word from Pausanias’ own 
lips; so in accordance with a prearranged plan the 
man went as a suppliant to Taenarus and put up 
there a hut divided by a partition. In the inner 
room of the hut he concealed some of the ephors, 
and when Pausanias visited him and asked the 
reason of his taking the position of a suppliant, they 
heard clearly everything that was said: they heard 
the man accuse Pausanias of having written the 
order about himself, reveal the other items of the 
plot in detail, and protest that, though he had never 
yet compromised Pausanias in his errands to the 
King, the special honour awarded him was no better 
than that which the common run of his servants 
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Siaxovev aroOavely, KaKelvou a’Tad Te TavTa 
EvvopohoyoovTos Kal Tept Tov Tapovros bis 
€@VTOS opyivec bau, ara TiotW €K TOD iepod? 
dLd0vT0S THS dvacracews Kal aEvobvtos @s Ta- 
yiota mopeverOan Kal pu Ta Tpaccopeva d1aKko- 
veLD. 

CXXXIV. ’Axotcavtes 5é axpiBds ToTE pev 
am Gov oi €bopor, BeBatws dé dn eidores ev TH 
mone. THY EVAAHWLV ETrOLODYTO. Aeyerau & avtov 
pEdNovTA Evrrngp joer Pau év TH 066, EVOS [LEV 
TOV epdpor TO ™ poowm ov T poo LevTos ws €l0e, 
yvavat ep @ € eX@pEl, adrou 6€ pevpart dpavet 
xpneapevov Kal OnroaavTos evvoia, 7 pos TO tepov 
Ths NaNKloiKov Xophoa dpou@ Kat mT poxatapu- 
ryety" ip & eyryds TO Témevos. Kal és olKnpa ov 
péya 0 Hv TOD lepov évehOor, fi iva pn brraiOpios 
Tadatrwpoin, novyatev. of O€ TO TapauTixa meV 
iotépnoav TH Sumer, weTa 6€ TOTO TOD TE oLK- 
patos tov dpohov adeirov Kat Tas Ovpas évdov 
évta THpHoavtes avTov Kal amoNaBorTes ow 
am@Kodounoav, tpockabefouevoi te é&emrodtop- 
Knoav ALO. Kal péovtos avTodD atrowvyew 
@aomep elyev &v TH OiKNMATL, alcOopevor éEd- 
youow é€x Tod lepod éTL Eurrvour dvta, Kal éEay- 
Ocls aréOave Tapayphua. Kal avtov éuéd\rAnoav 
pev és tov Katddav, odmep tos Kaxovpyous, éo- 

1 é«¢ Tod fepod deleted by Hude, after Kriiger. 





1 The temple would have been polluted if he had been 
allowed to die there. 
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received—to be put to death; and they heard 
Pausanias acknowledge these same things, urge the 
man not to be angry with him this time, offer him 
a guarantee that he might leave the temple in 
safety, and finally request him to go on his way 
with all speed and not frustrate the negotiations. 
CXXXIV. When the ephors had heard all the 
details they went back home for the present, but 
inasmuch as they now had certain knowledge, they 
were planning to make the arrest in the city. And 
the story goes that when Pausanias was about to be 
arrested in the street, he saw the face of one of the 
ephors as he was approaching and realised for what 
purpose he was coming, and that another ephor out 
of friendship warned him by giving a covert nod, 
whereupon he set off on a run for the temple of 
Athena of the Brazen House, and reached the refuge 
first, as the sacred precinct was near by. Entering 
then into a building of no great size belonging to 
the temple, that he might not suffer from exposure 
under the open sky, he kept quiet. For the 
moment then the ephors were distanced in their pur- 
suit, but afterwards they took the roof off the build- 
ing and, watching until he was inside and shutting off 
his retreat, walled up the doors; then they invested 
the place and starved him to death. And when he 
was about to expire, imprisoned as he was in the 
building,! they perceived his condition and brought 
him out of the temple still breathing; but when he 
was brought out he died immediately. It was their 
first intention to cast him into the Caeadas,? where 
2 A cleft in the mountains not far from the city, probably 
near the modern Mistra, into which in early times prisoners, 
in later, corpses of criminals, were thrown; cf. Strabo, vim, 
vy. 7; Paus. Iv. xvili. 3. 
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Badrevy: éreita edoke maatov Tov karopvgat. 
6 8& beds 6 ev Aerdois Tov TE Trapov Botepov 
éxpyoe Tots Aaxedaipoviots pereveryKely obmep 
anméOave (kal vov Keitar ev TO mporepevia wart, ) 
ypahn Pla G Onrovar), Kal @s dyos avtots dv TO 
TeTpary-evoyv SUO copara avd’ évos Th Xadkwoik@ 
Grodobvat, of S& Tonodmevoe Yadkods avdptav- 
tas 800 es avtl Ilavoaviou avédecar. 

CXXXV. Of & ’AOnvaio, ws Kat Tod Deod 
dryos kplvaytos, avteméta€ay Tots Aaxedatpoviots 
éXavvely avTO. 

Tod 8¢ pnSicpod tod Iavoaviov of Aaxedar- 
poviot mrpéc Bets sid aah mapa Tovs AOnvatous 
Evverntiavto Kal Tov OeuscToKra, ws nbpioKov 
éx tav Ilavoaviou EME yXOV, nétovv Te Tots aUTOTS 
cordtecOar adtov. ot S& werabévtes (étuxe yap 
dotpakicpévos Kat éxov Siartay pev év “Apyet, 
éruportav d& Kal és THY GAY Tedorovvncor) 
méumovar peta TOV Naxedatpovior éToimov OVT@D — 
Evydidcew avbdpas ols elpnto aye Grou av 
TEPLTUX WOW. 

CXXXVI. ‘O 88 OcptotoKrAs tmpoacOopevos 
devyet €x IleNotrovyncou és Képxupay, ov avtav — 
evepyérns. Sediévar S& packdvtav Kepxupatov 





u of. ch, exxviii. 1. 

2 evepyérns, benefuctor, a title of honour bestowed upon 
him, either because he took the part of the Corcyraeans in a 
dispute with Corinth (Plut. Them. xxiv), or because he had 
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they throw malefactors ; but afterwards they decided 
to bury him somewhere near the city. But the god 
at Delphi afterwards warned the Lacedaemonians by 
oracle to transfer him to the place where he died 
(and he now lies in the entrance to the precinct, 
as an inscription on some columns testifies), and that 
they should recompense Athena of the Brazen House 
with two bodies in place of one, since their act 
had brought a curse upon them. So they had two 
bronze statues made and dedicated them to Athena 
to be a substitute for Pausanias. 

CXXXV. Thus it was that the Athenians,! in re- 
sponse to the demand of the Lacedaemonians, 
ordered them to drive out the curse of Taenarus, 
seeing that the god also declared it to be a curse. 

But when Pausanias was thus convicted of treason- 
able dealings with Persia, the Lacedaemonians sent 
envoys to the Athenians and accused Themistocles 
also of complicity in the plot, in accordance with 
discoveries they had made in connection with their 
investigation about Pausanias; and they demanded 
that he be punished in the same way. The Athenians 
agreed, but as he happened to have been ostracised, 
and, though living in Argos, frequently visited other 
parts of the Peloponnesus also, they sent some men, 
accompanied by the Lacedaemonians (who were 
quite ready to join in the pursuit), with instructions 
to arrest him wherever they chanced to find him. 

CXXXVI. But Themistocles, forewarned, fled 
from the Peloponnesus to Corcyra, since he was a 
benefactor? of the Corcyraeans. As they, however, 
alleged that they were afraid to keep him and thus 
excused their absence (Schol.) in the Persian war (Hdt. vi. 


exv). Themistocles relied upon the right of asylum, which 


had doubtless been decreed him as edepyérns, 
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/ ee: , 
éyew adtov date Naxedatpovior Kat A@nvaiors 
/ > a \ 
dmeyOécbat, Siaxoplferar vm avTav és TH 
4 la e \ 
Ireipov THY KaTaVTLKpv. Kal SL@KopEvOs vTTO 
n \ / * 
Tov TpooTeTaypévov Kata mioTW % Xwpoin, 
/ \ 
avayxaterar kata Tt dmopov mapa “Adpuntov Tov 
a a / 
Moroacdv Baciiéa dvta avT@ ov pirov Kata- 
Ps e a G A 
Nooar. Kal 6 pev ove etvyxev erridnpar, o dé THs 
/ b] a 
yuvaixos ixérns yevouevos Siddoxetas UT avThs 
\ lal fal \ f = \ 
Tov taiia chav AaBwv KabélecGar ert THV 
éotiav. Kal édOdvtos ov todd oTepov TOD 
’ ry / 8 lal iva > NY > > a v 
ASusjrou Sndot te bs éote Kat ovx aksol, el tu 
+ oN > al by a > , vA 
dpa adtos avteimey aiT@ “AOnvaiwy Seopére, 
a \ > 
pevyovta Tinwpeicbar, Kal yap av vm éxelvou 
n fal / fal 
TOAAG aobevertépou' év TH TApOVTL KAKWS Ta- 
tal 7 c a 
oxew, yervaiov S& elvar Tos opotous amo ToD 
lcov TyswpeicOar. Kal awa adTos pev exelv@ 
ypelas Tivos Kal ovK és TO TOpa oobfecar évar- 
TiwOAvat, exetvov © av, el éxdoin adtov (elmrav 
np } \ 94? ze P) , ) / Xr a 
b vy Kal éf’ @ didxera), cwTypias av Tis 
puyns aTOoTEpNaG at. 
CXXXVII. ‘O 8&8 dxotcas aviotnot te avTov 
\ a a 
peta Tod éavtod vidos (Waomep Kal éxwv adTov® 
/ / a 
exabétero, Kal péyiotov Hv ikétevpa TovTO) Kat 
botepov ov MOAN Tois Te AaKxedatmoviors Kal 
’ ny a 
AOnvalots €XOodcr Kal ToAda ElTOvTW ovK 
a 
éxdiSwaw, AN atroctérrer BovrOpmevoy ws Bact- 
I a a 
Néa ropevOnvar emt tHY étépav Oadaccav rely 
> / \ ® : 
és [lvdvav tiv ’AreEdvdpov. év 7 oAKAadoS TUY@V 


1 The reading of nearly all the better MSS.; Hude and 
many other recent editors adopt the correction of Graevianus 
do bevéeorepos. 

2 Hude deletes, ag not read by the Scholiast, 
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incur the enmity of the Lacedaemonians and 
Athenians, he was conveyed by them across to the 
mainland opposite. And being pursued by those 
who had been appointed to the task, according as 
they could learn the course he was taking, he was 
forced in some strait to take lodging with Admetus, 
king of the Molossians, who was not friendly to him. 
Admetus happened not to be at home, but Themis- 
tocles approached his wife as a suppliant and was 
instructed by her to take their child and seat 
himself on the hearth. And when Admetus re- 
’ turned after a short time, Themistocles declared 
who he was and urged that, if he had ever opposed 
any request Admetus had made to the Athenians, 
he ought not to take vengeance on him when a 
fugitive ; for in his present plight he might come to 
harm at the hands of a far weaker man _ than 
Admetus, whereas the noble thing to do was to 
take vengeance on fair terms upon equals. Besides, 
he added, he had opposed Admetus merely in the 
matter of a petition and not of his personal safety ; 
whereas Admetus, if he gave him up to his pursuers 
(telling who these were and what the charge against 
him), would deprive him of the salvation of his life. 
CXXXVII. Admetus, hearing this, raised him up, 
together with his own son, even as he still sat 
holding him, this being the most potent form of 
supplication. And when, not long afterwards, the 
Athenians and Lacedaemonians came and made 
urgent demands for him, Admetus would not give 
him up, but, since he wished to go to the King, gave 
him an escort overland to Pydna on the other! 
sea, the capital of Alexander.? There he found a 


i The Aegean. 2 King of Macedonia. 
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Ng \ / 
avayonerns em “lwvias kal émuBas Katadépeta 
nr > \ "AO , /, } aA > Xr 
xKetwave es TO nvalwy otpatomedov 6 érroXt- 
/ / \ 9 \ > \ a b] a , 
opxes Nafov. Kal (jv yap ayvas tots év TH vni) 
/ / lal / oe > AY \ } , a 
Seioas Ppafer TO vavernpw Gotis éotl cab Ov & 
/ yy tal [4 
pevyer, Kal ef pt) cwoer avtTov, épyn épeiv Ste 
re (4) \ > 4 BA 2 \ be > ir 
Xpypact tevcbels avtov aye THY 5é aoddrevav 
n n A / r 
elvar undéva éexBivar ex THs vews pméxpr Todds 
yévntar TreOopévm 8 av’te yap atropyncec Bar 
kat a&iav. 0 5€ vaveXnpos Tolel Te TadTa Kal 
arocanevaas Hépav Kal vinta brép Tod cTpato- 
mésou vatepoy adixvettrar és “Edecov. Kal 6 
OcwicroKrAs exeivov te éOepaTevoe V PNLaAT OV 
& nr iA 4 a 
Sooer (AOE yap avtO votepov éx re ’AOnvdv 
a v 
Tapa Tov pirwyv Kal é& “Apyous & umeEexerTo), 
Kal peta Tov Kdtw@ Ilepody twos tropevbels dvw 
x > 
coméuTres ypdupata mpos Baciréa AptaképEnv 
Tov Bép£ov vewotl Bacidrevovta. edyjXou Oé % 
ypady ote “ OewiotokAHs Hew rapa oé, ds Kaka 
\ A ¢ , y X Tey 
pev Tretota EXXjvev elipyacuwar Tov UMETEPOV 
oixov, doov ypovoy Tov cov matépa émiovta €uol 
’ / ’ Le x 8 ” / > DA 
avaykyn nuvvonny, mov €TL TElLwW ayaba, 
> sy > a > ay fal \ - ie > / : be > 
evel) €v TO aodadred pév moi, éxeivo 8 ev 
? Ne ~ e939 5) 27 , 
EMLKLVOUV TAALY 1) ATrOKOMLO) eylyveTo. Kat pot 
> 7 > / fal 
evepyeria obetreTat (ypawas Tip Te €x Ladapivos 
, a a 
Tpoayyehawy THs avaxywpynoews Kal thy Tov 
lal A n 
yepupay, fy >evddas mpocetroinjcato, tote by 
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merchant vessel putting off for Ionia, and going on 
board was driven by a storm to the station of the 
Athenian fleet which was blockading Naxos. Themis- 
tocles became afraid and told the captain who he 
was (for he was unknown to those on board) and 
why he was in flight, adding that if he did not 
save him he would tell the Athenians that he 
had been bribed to give him passage; their only 
chance for safety, he explained, was that no one 
be allowed to leave the ship until the voyage 
could be resumed, and he promised that if he com- 
plied with his request he would make a fitting 
return for the favour. The captain did as he was 
bidden, and after riding out the gale for a day and 
a night just outside the Athenian station, duly 
arrived at Ephesus. And Themistocles rewarded 
him handsomely with a gift of money (for he soon 
received from his friends in Athens and from Argos 
the funds which he had deposited for safekeeping) ; 
then proceeding into the interior with one of the 
Persians who dwelt on the coast, he sent on a letter 
to King Artaxerxes son of Xerxes, who had lately 
come to the throne. And the letter ran as follows: 
“JT, Themistocles, am come to you, who of all Hel- 
lenes did your house most harm so long as your 
father assailed me and I was constrained to defend 
myself, but still greater good by far when, his 
retreat being in progress, I was in security and he 
in dire peril. And there is a kindness due to me 
(here he related the timely warning to retreat given 
at Salamis, and the failure of the Hellenic fleet to 
destroy the bridges at that time,! which he falsely 

1 For Themistocles’ advice given to Xerxes to retreat before 
it was too late and his claim about the non-destruction of 
the bridges, ¢f, Hdt, viit. cvili-cx, cae 
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> \ > / \ fal yv / 
avtov ov Siddvow), Kai viv éxov oe peyara 
a / \ a € 
dryaba Spacoat maperp Svakopevos br Tov “EXAN- 
/- > \ 
vov Sia tiv anv didtav. Botdopar 8 éviavtov 
’ \ > / Ni oe cf 8 n ” 
EMIT YOY AUTOS ToL TEPL OY Kw OnAOoaL. 
CXXXVIII. Bacireds 5é, ws AéyeTat, eOav- 
pacé te avtod Thy Sidvoray Kai éxéheve Trovely 
WA € 3) nq Lé a rol ag a 
oltw. 68 év TO xpove ov érécxe THs Te Ilep-- 
, , fa 207 , \ a 
atdos yAwoons doa édvvato KaTevonce Kal TOV 
’ / lol 4 > * \ x 
eritndevpdtov Ths ywpas' adixomwevos Sé pera 
/ > a 
Tov éviauTov yiyveTar Tap avT@ péyas Kai boos 
¢ 
ovdeis Ta ‘EXXjvov Sid Te THY TpoUTapYovcay 
aklwow Kal tod “EXXnuKod édXrrida ty breriPer 
ait@ Sovrecev, paddiata b€ amo TOD Teipay 
\ / an 
Sid0ds Evvetos haiverOar. iv yap 0 OewiotoKArs, 
fe \ 
BeBatotata 6) Picews ioydy dyrocas, Kai dta- 
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1 Or, as some take it, ‘‘ character.” cf. Plut. Them. xxviii 
rd ppdvnua kal Thy TOAMaY adrod, the boldness of his spirit, 
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claimed to have been due to his own efforts), and 
now I am here, having it in my power to do you 
great good, being pursued by the Hellenes on 
account of my friendship to you; and my desire is 
to wait a year and then in person explain to you 
that for which I am come.” 

CXXXVIII. The King, it is said, marvelled at 
his purpose! and bade him do as he desired. And 
Themistocles, in the interval of his waiting, made 
himself acquainted, as far as he could, with the 
Persian language and with the customs of the 
country ; but when the year was ended he came to 
the King and became more influential with him 
than any of the Hellenes ever had been before, both 
because of the reputation he already enjoyed and 
of the hope which he kept suggesting to him that 
he would make all Hellas subject to him, but 
most of all in consequence of the insight he mani- 
fested, of which he gave repeated proofs. For 
indeed Themistocles was a man who had most con- 
vincingly demonstrated the strength of his natural 
sagacity, and was in the very highest degree worthy 
of admiration in that respect. For by native in- 
sight, not reinforced by earlier or later study,? he 
was beyond other men, with the briefest delibera- 
tion, both a shrewd judge of the immediate present 
and wise in forecasting what would happen in the 
most distant future. Moreover, he had the ability 
to expound to others the enterprises he had in 
hand, and on those which he had not yet essayed 
he could yet without fail pass competent judgment; 
and he could most clearly foresee the issue for better 


2 ¢.e. without knowledge acquired either before or after 
the occasion for action had arisen, 
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or worse that lay in the still dim future. To sum 
up all in a word, by force of native sagacity and 
because of the brief preparation he required, he 
proved himself the ablest of all men instantly to 
hit upon the right expedient. 

He died a natural death, an illness taking him off, 
though some say that he put an end to his own life 
by poison! when he realised it to be impossible to 
fulfil his promises to the King. There is a monu- 
ment to him at Magnesia in Asia, in the market- 
place; for he was governor of this country, the 
King having given him, for bread, Magnesia, which 
brought in a revenue of fifty talents a year, for wine, 
Lampsacus, reputed to be the best wine country of 
all places at that time; and Myus for meat. But 
his bones, his relations say, were fetched home by 
his own command and buried in Attica unknown to 
the Athenians; for it was not lawful to bury him 
there, as he had been banished for treason. Such 
was the end of Pausanias the Lacedaemonian and of 
Themistocles the Athenian, the most distinguished 
of the Hellenes of their time. 

CXXXIX. The Lacedaemonians? then had on 
the occasion of their first embassy directed the 
Athenians, and received a counter demand from them, 
to take such measures about the expulsion of the 
accursed. Later, however, they frequently repaired 
to Athens and bade them withdraw from Potidaea, 
and give Aegina its independence, and above all 
they declared in the plainest terms that they could 
avoid war only by rescinding the decree about the 


1 For the various accounts, see Cic. Brut. xi. 43; Plut. 
Them, xxxi.; Diod, xi. 58; Ar. Hq. 83. ; 
2 Taking up the narrative from ch. exxvi, 
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1 ciddecay deleted by Hude. 





1 See ch. Ixvii. 4, and the references in Ar. Acharn. 520-3 
and 533 f. The date of the decree must have been near the 
outbreak of the war (432). 
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Megarians,! in which they were forbidden to use any 
of the ports in the Athenian empire or even the 
Athenian market. But the Athenians would pay no 
heed to their other demands and declined to rescind 
the decree, charging the Megarians with encroach- 
ment upon the sacred land and the border-land not 
marked by boundaries,? and also with harbouring 
runaway slaves. But at last a final embassy came 
from Lacedaemon, consisting of Ramphias, Mele- 
sippus, and Agesander, who said nothing of the 
demands they had hitherto been wont to make, 
but only this: “The Lacedaemonians desire peace, 
and there will be peace if you give the Hellenes 
their independence.” Whereupon the Athenians 
called an assembly and gave their citizens an oppor- 
tunity to express their opinions; and it was resolved 
to consider the whole question and then give their 
answer once for all. And many others came forward 
and spoke, in support of both sides of the question, 
some urging that war was necessary, others that the 
decree should not stand in the way of peace, but 
should be rescinded; and finally Pericles son of 
Xanthippus, the foremost man of the Athenians at 
that time, wielding greatest influence both in speech 
and in action, came forward and advised them as 
follows : 

CXL. “I hold, men of Athens, to the same judg- 
ment as always, that we must not yield to the Pelo- 
ponnesians, although I know that men are not as a 
rule moved by the same spirit when they are actually 
engaged in war as when they are being persuaded 
to undertake it, but change their judgments in 

2 The reference is, first, to the tillage of land dedicated to 


the Eleusinian goddesses ; second, to land still in dispute 
between Athens and Megara, and therefore unmarked. 
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accordance with events. And now also I see that 
I must give you the same or nearly the same advice 
_as in the past, and I demand that those of you who 
are persuaded by what I shall say shall support 
the common decisions, even if we should in any way 
fail, or else, in case of success, claim no share 
in the good judgment shown. For it is just as 
possible for the course of events to move perversely 
as for the plans of men; and it is for that very 
reason that we commonly lay upon fortune the blame 
for whatever turns out contrary to our calculations. 
“As for the Lacedaemonians, it was perfectly 
clear before that they were plotting against us, and 
it is now clearer than ever. For whereas it was 
expressly stipulated that we should submit our 
differences to arbitration, each side meanwhile 
keeping what it had, they have never yet asked for 
arbitration themselves nor do they accept it now 
when we make the offer. What they want is to 
redress their grievances by war rather than by 
discussion, and they are here dictating already and 
no longer expostulating. For they order us to raise 
the siege of Potidaea, restore the independence of 
Aegina, and rescind the Megarian decree; and these 
men that are just come boldly proclaim that we must 
give all the Hellenes also their independence. But 
let no one of you think that we shall be going to 
war for a trifling matter, if we should refuse to 
rescind the Megarian decree—the thing they espe- 
cially insist upon, saying that there will be no war 
if it is rescinded—and do not let there remain 
in your minds any self-reproach that it was a 
small matter for which you went to war. For 
this trifling thing involves nothing less than the 
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1 i.e. by the superior navy of the Athenians. 
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vindication and proof of your political conviction. 
If you yield this point to them you will imme- 
diately be ordered to yield another and greater 
one, as having conceded this first point through 
fear; whereas by a downright refusal you will give 
them clearly to understand that they must be more 
disposed to deal with you on terms of equality. 
CXLI. So make up your minds, here and now, 
either to take their orders before any damage is 
done you, or, ifwe mean to go to war,—as to me 
at least seems best—do so with the determination 
not to yield on any pretext, great or small, and not 
to hold our possessions in fear. For it means en- 
slavement just the same when either the greatest or 
the least claim is imposed by equals upon their 
neighbours, not by an appeal to justice but by 
dictation. 

“ But as regards the war and the resources of 
each side, make up your minds, as you hear the 
particulars from me, that our position will be fully 
as powerful as theirs. For the Peloponnesians till 
their lands with their own hands; they have no 
wealth, either private or public; besides, they have 
had no experience in protracted or transmarine wars, 
because, owing to their poverty, they only wage brief 
campaigns separately against one another. Now 
people so poor cannot be manning ships or frequently 
sending out expeditions by land, since they would 
thus have to be away from their properties and at 
the same time would be drawing upon their own 
resources for their expenses, and, besides, are barred 
from the sea as well! Again, it is accumulated 
wealth, and not taxes levied under stress, that 
sustains wars. Men, too, who till their own lands 
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are more ready to risk their lives in war than 
their property; for they have confident hope of 
surviving the perils, but no assurance that they will 
not use up their funds before the war ends, espe- 
cially if, as may well happen, the war is protracted 
beyond expectation. Indeed, although in a single 
battle the Peloponnesians and their allies are strong 
enough to withstand all the Hellenes, yet they are 
not strong enough to maintain a war against a 
military organisation which is so different from 
theirs, seeing that they have no single general 
assembly, and therefore cannot promptly put into 
effect any emergency measure; and as they all 
have an equal vote and are of different races they 
each strive to advance their own interests. In such 
circumstances it usually happens that nothing is 
accomplished. And indeed it could scarcely be 
otherwise, for what some of them want is the 
greatest possible vengeance upon a particular enemy, 
others the least possible damage to their own pro- 
perty. And when after many delays they do meet, 
they give but a scant portion of their time to the 
consideration of any matter of common concern, but 
the larger portion to their own individual interests. 
And each one thinks no harm will come from his 
own negligence, but that it is the business of some- 
body else to be provident on his behalf; and so, 
through all separately cherishing the same fancy, 
universal ruin comes unperceived upon the whole 
body. CXLII. And what is most important, they 
will be hampered by scarcity of money, seeing that 
providing it slowly they are subject to delays; but 
the opportunities of war wait for no man, 

* Moreover, neither the planting of forts in our 
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territory! need cause us to be afraid, nor yet their 
navy. For as regards the first, it is a difficult matter 
even in time of peace to construct here a city that 
will be a match for ours, to say nothing of doing 
this in a hostile country and at a time when we 
have fortifications quite as strong to oppose them. 
But suppose they do establish a fort ; although they 
might injure a part of our territory by making raids 
and receiving our deserters, yet that will not be 
sufficient to prevent us from sailing to their land and 
building forts there, or making reprisals with our 
fleet, wherein our strength lies. For we have gained 
more experience of operations on land from our 
career on the sea than they of naval operations 
from their career on land. As for their acquiring 
the art of seamanship, that is an advantage they 
will not easily secure; for even you, who began 
practising it immediately after the Persian war, 
have not yet brought it to perfection. How 
then could men do anything worth mention who 
are tillers of the soil and not seamen, especially 
since they will not even be permitted to practise, 
because we shall always be lying in wait for them 
with a large fleet? For if they had to cope with 
only a small fleet lying in wait, they might perhaps 
risk an engagement, in their ignorance getting 
courage from their mere numbers; but if their way 
is blocked by a large fleet, they will remain inactive, 
their skill will deteriorate through lack of practice, 
and that in itself will make them more timid. 
Seamanship, like any other skill, is a matter of art, 
and practice in it may not be left to odd times, as 
a by-work; on the contrary, no other pursuit may 
be carried on as a by-work to it. 
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éotat IleNorrovyijcou te pwépos te TuNnOAVaL Kab 
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Bardoons Kpdtos. oxépacbe 5é ei yap Fyuev 
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1 The mercenaries drawn from the states of the Athenian 
confederacy ; no one of those who had taken part with the 
Peloponnesians would be allowed to return to his native city, 
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~CXLIII. “Then again, if they should lay hands 

upon the money at Olympia or Delphi and try to 
entice away the mercenaries among our sailors by the 
inducement of higher pay, that indeed might be a 
dangerous matter ‘if we were not a match for them, 
assuming that both citizens and our resident aliens 
have manned our ships. But as a matter of fact we 
are a match for them, and, what is of the highest 
importance, we have citizens for pilots, and our 
crews in general are more numerous and better than 
those of all the rest of Hellas. And no one of our 
mercenaries,! when it came to facing the risk, would 
elect to be exiled from his own land and, with a 
lesser hope of victory at the same time, fight on 
their side because of the offer of a few days’ high 
pay: 

“Such, as it seems to me at least, or approxi- 
mately such, is the situation as far as the Pelopon- 
nesians are concerned ; as regards our own, I believe 
we are free from the defects I have remarked upon 
in them, and that we have in other respects advan- 
tages which more than counterbalance theirs. If 
they march against our territory, we shall sail 
against theirs; and the devastation of a part of the 
Peloponnesus will be quite a different thing from 
that of the whole of Attica. For they will be 
unable to get other territory in its place without 
fighting, while we have an abundance of territory 
both in the islands and on the mainland. A great 
thing, in truth, is the control of the sea. Just 
consider: if we were islanders, who would be more 
unassailable? So, even now, we must, as near as may 
be, imagine ourselves such and relinquish our land and 
houses, but keep watch over the sea and the city; 
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1 éy deleted by Hude, after Dion. H. 
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and we must not give way to resentment against the 
Peloponnesians on account of our losses and risk a 
decisive battle with them, far superior in numbers 
as they are. If we win we shall have to fight them 
again in undiminished number, and if we fail, our 
allies, the source of our strength, are lost to us as 
well; for they will not keep quiet when we are no 
longer able to proceed in arms against them. And 
we must not make lament for the loss of houses and 
land, but for men; for these things do not procure 
us men, but men these. Indeed, had I thought 
that I should persuade you, I should have urged 
you to go forth and lay them waste yourselves, and 
thus show the Peloponnesians that you will not, for 
the sake of such things, yield them obedience. 
CXLIV. “ Many other considerations also lead me 
to hope that we shall prove superior, if you will 
consent not to attempt to extend your empire while 
you are at war and not to burden yourselves need- 
lessly with dangers of your own choosing; for I am 
more afraid of our own mistakes than of the enemy’s 
plans. But these matters will be explained to you 
on some later occasion! when we are actually at 
war; at the present time let us send the envoys 
back with this answer: As to the Megarians, that 
we will permit them to use our markets and 
harbours, if the Lacedaemonians on their part will 
cease passing laws for the expulsion of aliens so far 
as concerns us or our allies (for nothing in the treaty 
forbids either our action or theirs); as to the states 
in our confederacy, that we will give them their 
independence if they were independent when we 
made the treaty, and as soon as they on their part 


1 of, 11, xiii, 
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* Deleted by Hude, following Schol, 
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grant the states in their alliance the right to exercise 
independence in a manner that conforms, not to the 
interest of the Lacedaemonians, but to the wishes of 
the individual states; and as to arbitration, that we 
are willing to submit to it in accordance with the 
treaty, and will not begin war, but will defend our- 
selves against those who do. This answer is just 
and at the same time consistent with the dignity of 
the city. But we must realise that war is inevitable, 
and that the more willing we show ourselves to 
accept it, the less eager will our enemies be to 
attack us, and also that it is from the greatest 
dangers that the greatest honours accrue to a state 
as well as to an individual. Our fathers, at any rate, 
withstood the Persians, although they had no such 
resources as ours, and abandoned even those which 
they possessed, and by their resolution more than by 
good fortune and with a courage greater than their 
strength beat back the Barbarian and advanced our 
fortunes to their present state. And we must not 
fall short of their example, but must defend our- 
selves against our enemies in every way, and must 
endeavour to hand down our empire undiminished 
to posterity.” 

CXLYV. Such were the words of Pericles: and the 
Athenians, thinking that he was advising them for 
the best, voted as he directed, and answered the 
Lacedaemonians according to his bidding, both as 
regards the particulars as he set them forth and on 
the whole question, to the effect that they would do 
nothing upon dictation, but were ready in accord- 
ance with the treaty to have all complaints adjusted 
by arbitration on a fair and equal basis. So the 
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Lacedaemonian envoys went back home and there- 
after came on no further missions. 

CXLVI. These were the grounds of complaint 
and the causes of disagreement on both sides before 
the war, and they began to appear immediately 
after the affair of Epidamnus and Corcyra. Never- 
theless the two parties continued to have intercourse 
with one another during these recriminations and 
visited each other without heralds,! though not 
without suspicion ; for the events which were taking 
place constituted an actual annulment of the treaty 
and furnished an occasion for war. 


1 7.e. without the formalities which are indispensable after 
war is declared. 
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1 Hude’s correction for ext@ xa dua of the MSS. Lipsius 
suggested Extm <xkal dexdt@> kad. 





1 The mode of reckoning customary in the time of Thucy- 
dides, and continued long afterwards. In such a scheme 
the summer included the spring and the winter the autumn : 
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I. Ar this point in my narrative begins the 
account of the actual warfare between the Athenians 
and the Peloponnesians and their respective allies. 
While it continued they ceased having communi- 
cation with one another except through heralds, and 
when once they were at war they waged it without 
intermission. The events of the war have been 
recorded in the order of their occurrence, summer 
by summer and winter by winter.! 

II. For fourteen years the thirty years’ truce 
which had been concluded after the capture of 
Euboea remained unbroken; but in the fifteenth 
year, when Chrysis was in the forty-eighth year 
of her priesthood ? at Argos, and Aenesias was ephor 
at Sparta, and Pythodorus had still four months to 
serve as archon at Athens, in the sixteenth month 
after the battle of Potidaea, at the opening of 
spring, some Thebans, a little more than three 
hundred in number, under the command of the 
Boeotarchs Pythangelus son of Phyleides and Diem- 
porus son of Onetoridas, about the first watch 
of the night entered under arms into Plataea, a 


the summer period was equal to about eight months, the 
winter to about four. 

2 The commencement of the war is fixed according to the 
forms of reckoning customary in the three most important 
Hellenic states. 
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town of Boeotia which was in alliance with Athens. 
They had been invited over by some Plataeans, 
Naucleides and his partisans, who opened the gates 
for them, intending, with a view to getting power 
into their hands, to destroy the citizens who were 
of the opposite party and make over the city to the 
Thebans. And they had conducted their intrigue 
through Eurymachus son of Leontiades, a man of 
great influence at Thebes. For, as Plataea was 
always at variance with them, the Thebans, fore- 
seeing that the war! was coming, wished to get 
possession of it while there was still peace and 
before the war had yet been openly declared. And 
so they found it easier to make their entry unob- 
served, because no watch had been set to guard the 
city. And when they had grounded their arms in 
the market-place, instead of following the advice of 
those who had invited them over, namely to set to 
work at once and enter the houses of their enemies, 
they determined rather to try conciliatory proclama- 
tions and to bring the city to an amicable agreement. 
The proclamation made by herald was that, if anyone 
wished to be an ally according to the hereditary 
usages of the whole body of the Boeotians, he 
should take his weapons and join them. For they 
thought that in this way the city would easily be 
induced to come over to their side. 

III. And the Plataeans, when they became aware 
that the Thebans were inside, and that the city 
had been taken by surprise, took fright, and, 
as it was night and they could not see, thinking 
that a far greater number had come in, they con- 
cluded to make terms, and, accepting the proposals 


1 i.e. the war between Athens and Sparta. 
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made to them, raised no disturbance, especially as 
the Thebans did no violence to anyone. But, as it 
happened, while they were negotiating the terms 
they perceived that the Thebans were few in 
number, and thought that by an attack they might 
easily overpower them; for it was not the wish of 
the majority of the Plataeans to withdraw from the 
Athenian alliance. So it was determined to make 
the attempt, and they began to collect together, 
reaching each other’s houses by digging through the 
party-walls that they might not be seen going 
through the streets, and they placed wagons 
without the draught-animals in the streets to serve 
as a barricade, and took other measures as each 
appeared likely to be advantageous in the present 
emergency. And when all was ready as far as they 
could make it so, waiting for the time of night just 
before dawn, they sallied from their houses against 
the Thebans, not wishing to attack them by day 
when they might be more courageous and would be 
on equal terms with them, but at night when they 
would be more timid and at a disadvantage, in com- 
parison with their own familiarity with the town. 
And so they fell upon them at once, and speedily 
came to close quarters. 

IV. The Thebans, when they found they had 
been deceived, drew themselves up in close ranks 
and sought to repel the assaults of the enemy 
wherever they fell upon them. And twice or three 
times they repulsed them; then when the Plataeans 
charged upon them with a great uproar, and at the 
same time the women and slaves on the house-tops, 
uttering screams and yells, kept pelting them with 
stones and tiles—a heavy rain too had come on 
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1 rod wh écepedyery Hude deletes, after van Herwerden. 

° «ad of MSS. after Aaddyres deleted by van Herwerden. 

3 So Hude with OG ; af rAnotoy évpat ABEFm,. Didot and 
Haase would transpose thus: rod telxous wAnotoy Kad af Odpat. 
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during the night—they became panic-stricken and 
turned and fled through the city; and since most 
of them were unfamiliar with the thoroughfares by 
which they must save themselves amid the darkness 
and mud—for these things happened at the end of 
the month!—, whereas their pursuers knew full well 
how to prevent their escape, many of them conse- 
quently perished. One of the Plataeans, moreover, 
had closed the gates by which they had entered— 
the only gates which had been opened—using the 
spike of a javelin instead of a pin to fasten the bar, 
so that there was no longer a way out in that direc- 
tion either. And being pursued up and down the 
city, some of them mounted the wall and threw 
themselves over, most of these perishing; others 
succeeded in getting out by an unguarded gate 
without being observed, cutting through the bar 
with an axe which a woman gave them—but not 
many, for they were soon discovered; and others 
got isolated in various parts of the city and were put 
to death. But the greater number, those who had 
kept more together than the others, rushed into a 
large building abutting upon? the wall whose doors 
happened to be open, thinking that the doors of the 
building were city-gates and that there was a pas- 
sage right through to the outside. And _ the 
Plataeans, seeing that they were cut off, began to 
deliberate whether they should set fire to the 
building and burn them up without more ado or 
what other disposition they should make of them. 


BOOK II. w. 2-7 


1 When there would be no moon. 

2 Or, as most MSS. read, ‘a large building . . . whose 
doors near by happened to be open”; with Didot and Haase, 
“a large building near the wall whose doors . . fi 
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1 Added by Bredow and Baumeister. 
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But finally these and the other Thebans who sur- 
vived and were wandering up and down the city 
came to an agreement with the Plataeans to 
surrender themselves and their arms, to be dealt 
with in any way the Plataeans wished. 

V. The Thebans in Plataea had fared thus; but 
the main body of the Thebans, who were to have 
come in full force while it was still night, on the 
chance that things might not go well with those 
who had entered the city, received while on the way 
news of what had happened and were now hastening 
to the rescue. Now Plataea is about eighty stadia 
distant from Thebes, and the rain that had come 
on during the night delayed their coming; for 
the river Asopus was running high and was not easy 
to cross. And so, marching in the rain and crossing 
the river with difficulty, they arrived too late, some 
of their men having already been slain and others 
taken captive alive. And when the Thebans learned 
what had happened, they began to plot against the 
Plataeans who were outside the city—there were, of 
course, men in the fields and household property, as 
the trouble had come unexpectedly in time of 
peace—for they desired to have such men as they 
could lay hands on as hostages for those within, in 
case any of them had chanced to be taken captive. 
Such then were their plans; but the Plataeans, 
while the Thebans were still deliberating, suspected 
that something of the sort would be done, and 
fearing for those outside sent out a herald to the 
Thebans, saying that they had done an impious 
thing in trying to seize their city in time of peace, 
and they bade them do no injury outside the walls; 
if they did, they on their part would put to death 
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the men whom they held captive, but if the Thebans 
withdrew from their territory they would restore 
the men to them. Now this is the account which 
the Thebans give, and they allege that the Plataeans 
confirmed their promise with an oath; the Plataeans 
do not admit that they promised to restore the men 
at once, but only that they would do so in case 
they should come to an agreement after preliminary 
negotiations, and they deny that they swore to it. 
At any rate, the Thebans withdrew from their terri- 
tory without doing any injury; but the Plataeans, 
as soon as they had hastily fetched in their property 
from the country, straightway slew the men. And 
those who had been taken captive were one hundred 
and eighty in number, one of them being Eury- 
machus, with whom the traitors had negotiated. 

VI. When they had done this, they sent a mes- 
senger to Athens, gave back the dead under a 
truce to the Thebans, and settled the affairs of the 
city as seemed best to them in the emergency. 
The report of what had been done in Plataea was 
made to the Athenians promptly ; and they instantly 
apprehended all the Thebans who were in Attica 
and sent a herald to Plataea, bidding him tell 
them to take no extreme measures regarding the 
Thebans whom they held captive until they them- 
selves should have taken counsel about them; for 
the news had not arrived that the men had been 
put to death. For the first messenger had set out at 
the time the Thebans were entering the city, the 
second immediately after their defeat and capture, 
and the Athenians knew nothing of later events. 
Consequently the Athenians sent their orders 
without knowing the facts; and the herald on his 
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ereTdxOn diaxoclas Hude, with Herbst (ewer dx On 0”), 
a ee ee 
1 of. ch. lxxviii. 3. 
® Referring, in the one case, to the unsuccessful embassy 
of the Lacedaemonians to the King mentioned in ch. Ixvii.; 
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arrival found the men slain. After this the Athe- 
nians, marching to Plataea, brought in food and left 
a garrison,! taking away the least efficient of the 
men along with the women and children. 

VII. Now that the affair at Plataea had occurred 
and the treaty had been glaringly violated, the 
Athenians began preparing for war, and the Lace- 
daemonians and their allies also began; both sides 
were making ready to send embassies to the King 
and to the barbarians of any other land,? where 
either of them hoped to secure aid, and they were 
negotiating alliances with such cities as were outside 
of their own sphere of influence. The Lacedae- 
monians, on their part, gave orders to those in Italy 
and Sicily who had chosen their side® to build, in 
proportion to the size of their cities, other ships, in 
addition to those which were already in Pelopon- 
nesian ports, their hope being that their fleet would 
reach a grand total of five hundred ships, and to 
provide a stated sum of money; but as to other 
matters, they were instructed to remain inactive and 
to refuse their ports to Athenians if they came with 
more than a single ship, until these preparations 
had been completed. The Athenians, on the other 
hand, began to examine their existing list of allies 
and also sent embassies more particularly to the 
countries lying about the Peloponnesus—Corcyra, 
Cephallenia, Acarnania, and Zacynthus—perceiving 
that if they were sure of the friendship of these 


in the other, to the connection of the Athenians with the 
Odrysian court mentioned in chs. xxix. and lxvii. 

3 Referring to the Dorian colonies in Italy and Sicily (¢/. 
mi. Ixxxvi. 2), which, however, contributed no ships till 
712 B.o. (ef. VII. xxvi. 1), 
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1 Added by Stephanus. 
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places they would be able to encircle the Pelo- 
ponnesus and subdue it. 

VIII. There was nothing paltry in the designs of 
either side; but both put their whole strength into 
the war, and not without reason, for men always 
lay hold with more spirit at the beginning, and at 
this time, in addition, the young men, who were 
numerous both in the Peloponnesus and in Athens, 
were unfamiliar enough with war to welcome it. 
All the rest of Hellas was in anxious suspense as its 
foremost cities came into conflict with each other. 
And many were the prophecies recited and many 
those which oracle-mongers chanted, both among 
the peoples who were about to go to war and in the 
Hellenic cities at large. Moreover, only a short 
time before this, Delos had been shaken, although it 
had not before been visited by an earthquake within 
the memory of the Hellenes.!. This was said and 
believed to be ominous of coming events, and indeed 
every other incident of the sort which chanced to 
oceur was carefully looked into. 

The general good-will, however, inclined decidedly 
to the side of the Lacedaemonians, especially since 
they proclaimed that they were liberating Hellas. 
Every person and every state was strongly purposed 
to assist them in every possible way, whether by 
word or by deed, and each man thought that 
wherever he could not himself be present, there the 
cause had suffered a check. To such an extent were 
the majority of the Hellenes enraged against the 
Athenians, some wishing to be delivered from their 
sway, others fearful of falling under it. 

1 Probably an intentional contradiction of Hdt. v1. xeviii., 


where it is stated that an earthquake occurred shortly before 
the battle of Marathon, but none later. 
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1 Herbst deletes, followed by Hude. 
2 Before mAhy C gives waca ai KuxAddes, the other MSS. 
maoat ai (AAa Kudrddes. Deleted by Dobree. 
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IX. Such were the preparations and such the 
feelings with which the Hellenes went into the 
conflict. And the states which each side had as its 
allies when it entered the war were as follows, 
These were the allies of the Lacedaemonians: all 
the Peloponnesians south of the Isthmus with the 
exception of the Argives and Achaeans (these latter 
had friendly relations with both sides, and the 
Pellenians were the only Achaeans who at first took 
part in the war with the Lacedaemonians, though 
eventually all of them did), and outside of the Pelo- 
ponnesus the Megarians, Boeotians, Locrians, Pho- 
cians, Ambraciots, Leucadians, and Anactorians. 
Of these, the Corinthians, Megarians, Sicyonians, 
Pelienians, Eleans, Ambraciots, and Leucadians 
furnished ships, while cavalry was contributed by 
the Boeotians, Phocians, and Locrians, and infantry 
by the other states. These were the allies of the 
Lacedaemonians. Those of the Athenians were: 
the Chians, Lesbians, Plataeans, the Messenians of 
Naupactus, most of the Acarnanians, the Cor- 
cyraeans, the Zacynthians, and in addition the cities 
which were tributary in the following countries: 
the seaboard of Caria, the Dorians adjacent to the 
Carians, Ionia, the Hellespont, the districts on the 
coast of Thrace, and the islands which lie between 
the Peloponnesus and Crete toward the east, with 
the exception of Melos and Thera. Of these, the 
Chians, Lesbians, and Corcyraeans furnished ships, 
the rest infantry and money. Such were the allies 
of each side and the preparations they made for 
the war. 

X. Immediately after the affair at Plataea the 
Lacedaemonians sent word around to the various 
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1 Sintenis’ correction for mapetva: Todd Edctev of the MSS, 
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states in the Peloponnesus and their confederacy 
outside the Peloponnesus to make ready such troops 
and supplies as it was appropriate they should have 
for a foreign expedition, their intention being to 
invade Attica. When everything was ready in the 
several states, two-thirds of the contingent of each 
state assembled at the appointed time at the 
Isthmus. And when the whole army was assembled, 
Archidamus, the king of the Lacedaemonians, who 
- was to be the leader of this expedition, called 
together the generals of all the states as well as the 
chief officials and the most notable men, and 
exhorted them as follows: 

XI. “ Peloponnesians and allies, our fathers made 
many campaigns both in the Peloponnesus and 
beyond it, and the elder men also amongst us do 
not lack experience in warfare, yet never before 
have we taken the field with a greater armament 
than this; but though we were never more numerous 
and puissant, it is also a very powerful state we 
now go against. It is but right, therefore, that we 
neither should show ourselves worse men than our 
fathers nor wanting to our own fame, For all 
Hellas is stirred by this enterprise of ours, and 
fixes her gaze upon it, and being friendly to us on 
account of their hatred of the Athenians hopes 
that we shall succeed in carrying out our designs. 
Therefore, even if some of us may think that we 
are going against them with superior numbers and 
that in all likelihood the enemy will not risk a 
pitched battle with us, we must not on that account 
be a whit less carefully prepared when we advance, 
but rather must officer and soldier of every state for 
his own part be always expecting to encounter 
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some danger. For the events of war cannot be 
foreseen, and attacks are generally sudden and 
furious; and oftentimes a smaller force, made 
cautious by fear, overmatches a larger number that 
is caught unprepared because it despises the foe. 
One should, however, when campaigning in an 
enemy's country always be bold in spirit, but in 
action cautious and therefore prepared. For thus 
men will be most valorous in attacking their oppo- 
nents and most secure against assault. 

«And we are going against a city which is not 
so powerless to defend itself as some may think, 
but is perfectly prepared in all respects; we have 
therefore every reason to expect them to risk a 
battle, if they have not already set out before we 
are yet there, at any rate when they see us in 
their territory laying it waste and destroying their 
property. For with all men, when they suffer an 
unwonted calamity, it is the sight set then and 
there before their eyes which makes them angry, 
and when they are angry they do not pause to think 
but rush into action. And the Athenians are even 
more likely than most men to act in this way, since 
they are more disposed to claim the right to rule 
over others and to attack and ravage their neigh- 
bours’ land than to see their own ravaged. Real- 
ising, then, how powerful is the city against which 
you are taking the field, and how great is the fame, 
for better or for worse, which you are about to win 
for your ancestors and for yourselves from the out- 
come, follow wherever your officers lead you, 
regarding good order and vigilance as all-important, 
and sharply giving heed to the word of command; 
for this is the fairest as well as the safest thing—for 
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a great host to show itself subject to a single dis- 
cipline.”’ 

XII. With these words Archidamus dismissed the 
assembly. He then first sent Melesippus son of 
Diocritus, a Spartan, to Athens, in the hope that 
the Athenians, when they saw that the Lace- 
daemonians were already on the march, might be 
somewhat more inclined to yield. But they did not 
allow him to enter the city, much less to appear 
before the assembly; for a motion of Pericles had 
already been carried not to admit herald or embassy 
after the Lacedaemonians had once taken the field. 
They accordingly dismissed him without hearing 
him, and ordered him to be beyond their borders 
that same day; and in future, they added, the Lace- 
daemonians must first withdraw to their own terri- 
tory before sending an embassy, if they had any 
communication to make. They also sent an escort 
along with Melesippus, in order to prevent his 
having communication with anyone. And when he 
arrived at the frontier and was about to leave his 
escort, he uttered these words before he went his 
way, “This day will be the beginning of great evils 
for the Hellenes.”” When he came to the army, 
and Archidamus had learned that the Athenians 
would not as yet make any concession, then at 
length they broke camp and advanced into Athenian 
territory. And the Boeotians not only supplied 
their contingent! and the cavalry to serve with the 
Peloponnesians, but also went to Plataea with their 
remaining troops and proceeded to ravage the 
country. 

XIII. While the Peloponnesian forces were still 


1 j.e, two-thirds of their full appointment ; cf. ch. x. 2. 
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collecting at the Isthmus and while they were on the 
march but had not yet invaded Attica, Pericles son 
of Xanthippus, who was one of the ten Athenian 
generals, when he realised that the invasion would be 
made, conceived a suspicion that perhaps Archi- 
damus, who happened to be a guest-friend of his, 
might pass by his fields and not lay them waste, doing 
this either on his own initiative, in the desire to do 
him a personal favour, or at the bidding of the Lace- 
daemonians with a view to creating a prejudice 
against him, just as it was on his account that they 
had called upon the Athenians to drive out the 
pollution! So he announced to the Athenians in 
their assembly that while Archidamus was indeed a 
guest-friend of his, this relationship had certainly 
not been entered upon for the detriment of the 
state; and that in case the enemy might not lay 
waste his fields and houses like the rest, he now gave 
them up to be public property, and asked that no 
suspicion should arise against himself on that account. 
And he gave them the same advice as before? about 
the present situation: that they should prepare for 
the war, should bring in their property from the 
fields, and should not go out to meet the enemy in 
battle, but should come into the city and there act 
on the defensive; that they should equip their fleet, 
in which their strength lay, and keep a firm hand 
upon their allies, explaining that the Athenian power 
depended on revenue of money received from the 
allies, and that, as a general rule, victories in war 
were won by abundance of money as well as by wise 
policy. And he bade them be of good courage, as on 


L Cf Ze CxXVAls Le 
3107, 1), oxitit, 
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1 jv of the MSS., after éadecovos, deleted by Abresch. 





1 About £120,000, or $583,200. The original amount at 
the institution of the Confederacy of Delos was 760 talents 
(1. xcvi, 2). The figure here given is an average amount, 
because the assessment was revised every four years at the 
Panathenaea. 

These figures, and all other equivalents of Greek financial 
statements, are purely conventional, inasmuch as the purchas- 
ing power of money was then very much greater than now. 

2 The ordinary revenue, apart from the tribute, consisted 
of customs duties, tax on sales, poll tax on resident aliens, 
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an average six hundred talents! of tribute were 
coming in yearly from the allies to the city, not 
counting the other sources?” of revenue, and there 
were at this time still on hand in the Acropolis six 
thousand talents? of coined silver (the maximum 
amount had been nine thousand seven hundred 
talents, from which expenditures had been made for 
the construction of the Propylaea* of the Acropolis 
and other buildings,® as well as for the operations at 
Potidaea). Besides, there was uncoined gold and 
silver in public and private dedications, and all the 
sacred vessels used in the processions and games, and 
the Persian spoils and other treasures of like nature, 
worth not less than five hundred talents.° And he 
estimated, besides, the large amount of treasure to 
be found in the other temples. All this would 
be available for their use, and, if they should be 
absolutely cut off from all other resources, they 
might use even the gold plates with which the 
statue of the goddess herself was overlaid.” The 
statue, as he pointed out to them, contained forty 
talents’ weight of pure gold, and it was all re- 
movable.8 This treasure they might use for self- 
preservation, but they must replace as much as they 


rents of state property, especially the silver mines, court 
fees and fines. 

3 About £1,940,000, or $9,428,400. 

4 Completed about 432 B.C. 

5 Such as the Parthenon, the Odeum, and the Telesterion 
at Eleusis (see Plut. Per. xiii.). 

6 About £100,000, or $486,000. 

7 The chryselepliantine statue of Athena by Phidias in the 
Parthenon. 

8 According to Plut. Per. xxxi., Phidias, by the advice of 
Pericles, laid on the gold in such a way that it could all be 
removed and weighed. 
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took. As to their resources in money, then, he thus 
sought to encourage them; and as to heavy-armed 
infantry, he told them that there were thirteen 
thousand, not counting the sixteen thousand men 
who garrisoned the forts and manned the city walls. 
For this was the number engaged in garrison duty at 
first, when the enemy were invading Attica, and they 
were composed of the oldest and the youngest + 
citizens and of such metics as were heavily armed. 
For the length of the Phalerian wall was thirty-five 
stadia to the circuit-wall of the city, and the portion 
of the circuit-wall itself which was guarded was forty- 
three stadia (a portion being left unguarded, that be- 
tween the Long Wall and the Phalerian); and the 
Long Walls to the Peiraeus were forty stadia in extent, 
of which only the outside one was guarded; and the 
whole circuit of the Peiraeus including Munichia 
was sixty stadia, half of it being under guard. The 
cavalry, Pericles pointed out, numbered twelve 
hundred, including mounted archers, the bow-men 
sixteen hundred, and the triremes that were sea- 
worthy three hundred. For these were the forces, 
and not less than these in each branch, which the 
Athenians had on hand when the first invasion of the 
Peloponnesians was impending and they found them- 
selves involved in the war. And Pericles used still 
other arguments, as was his wont, to prove that they 
would be victorious in the war. 

XIV. After the Athenians had heard his words 
they were won to his view, and they began to bring 
in from the fields their children and wives, and also 

1 The age limits were eighteen to sixty, those from 
eighteen to twenty (meplrodc) being called on only for gar- 
rison duty within the bounds of Attica. The age of full 
citizenship was twenty. 
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1 « Feast of the Union,” celebrated on the sixteenth of the 
month Hecatombaeon. 
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their household furniture, pulling down even the 
woodwork of the houses themselves; but sheep 
and draught-animals they sent over to Euboea and 
the adjacent islands. And the removal was a hard 
thing for them to accept, because most of them 
had always been used to live in the country. 
XV. And this kind of life had been the character- 
istic of the Athenians, more than of any other Hel- 
lenes, from the very earliest times. For in the time 
of Cecrops and the earliest kings down to Theseus, 
Attica had been divided into separate towns, each 
with its town hall and magistrates, and so long as 
they had nothing to fear they did not come together 
to consult with the king, but separately administered 
their own affairs and took counsel for themselves. 
Sometimes they even made war upon the king, as, 
for example, the Eleusinians with Eumolpus did upon 
_Erechtheus. But when Theseus became king and 
proved himself a powerful as well as a prudent ruler, 
he not only re-organized the country in other respects, 
but abolished the councils and magistracies of the 
minor towns and brought all their inhabitants into 
union with what is now the city, establishing a single 
council and town hall, and compelled them, while con- 
tinuing to occupy each his own lands as before,.to use 
Athens as the sole capital. This became a great city, 
since all were now paying their taxes to it, and was 
such when Theseus handed it down to his successors. 
And from his time even to this day the Athenians 
have celebrated at the public expense a festival 
called the Synoecia,! in honour of the goddess. 
Before this? what is now the Acropolis was the 


2 4.¢. before the Synoecismus, or union of Attica under 
Theseus. 
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2 ri Swdexdry deleted by Hude, after Torstrick. 

* were?xov, in the MSS. before of *A@nvaio, deleted by 
Dreissen. 
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1 Tt is taken for granted that these temples were ancient 
foundations. 
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city, together with the region at the foot of the 
Acropolis toward the south. And the proof of 
this is as follows: On the Acropolis itself are the 
sanctuaries? of the other gods as well as of Athena,? 
and the sanctuaries which are outside the Acro- 
polis are situated more in that quarter of the city, 
namely those of Olympian Zeus, of Pythian Apollo, 
of Earth, and of Dionysus in Limnae, in whose 
honour are celebrated the more ancient Dionysia 3 
the twelfth of the month Anthesterion, just as the 
Ionian descendants of the Athenians also are wont 
even now to celebrate it. In that quarter are also 
situated still other ancient sanctuaries. And the 
fountain now called Enneacrunus,‘ from the fashion 
given it by the tyrants, but which anciently, when 
the springs were uncovered, was named Callirrhoe, was 
used by people of those days, because it was close by, 
for the most important ceremonials; and even now, 
in accordance with the ancient practice, it is still 
customary to use its waters in the rites preliminary 
to marriages and other sacred ceremonies. And, 
finally, the Acropolis, because the Athenians had 
there in early times a place of habitation, is still to 
this day called by them Polis or city. 

XVI. Because, then, of their long-continued life of 
independence in the country districts, most of the 
Athenians of early times and of their descendants 
down to the time of this war, from force of habit, 
even after their political union with the city, continued 


2? A lacuna in the text is generally assumed; Classen would 
supply cal ra rijs ’A@nvas after Gey éor1, and I translate this. 

* The Anthesteria, contrasted with the Lenaea, which was 
also an ancient festival, but of less antiquity. The city 
Dionysia was of comparatively recent origin. 

* Enneacruaus, Nine Conduits; Callirrhoe, Fair Stream. 
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1 ravoixnola placed by Hude, following Lipsius, after 
padlws. 

2 With C and a popular decree found in 1880 (C.I.A., iv. 
27b); the other MSS. MeAaoyixdy. 
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to reside, with their households, in the country where 
they had been born ; and so they did not find it casy 
to move away, especially since they had only recently 
finished restoring their establishments after the 
Persian war. They were dejected and aggrieved at 
having to leave their homes and the temples which 
had always been theirs,—relics, inherited from their 
fathers, of their original form of government—and at 
the prospect of changing their mode of life, and 
facing what was nothing less for each of them than 
forsaking his own town. 

XVII. And when they came to the capital, only a 
few of them were provided with dwellings or places 
of refuge with friends or relatives, and most of them 
took up their abode in the vacant places of the city 
and the sanctuaries and the shrines of heroes, all 
except the Acropolis and the Eleusinium and any 
other precinct that could be securely closed. And 
the Pelargicum,! as it was called, at the foot of the 
Acropolis, although it was under a curse that forbade 
its use for residence, and this was also prohibited by 
a verse-end of a Pythian oracle to the following 
effect : 

«The Pelargicum unoccupied is better,” 


nevertheless under stress of the emergency was com- 
pletely filled with buildings. And the oracle, as it 
seems to me, came true, but in a sense quite the 
opposite of what was expected; for it was not on 
account of the unlawful occupation of the place that 
the city was visited by the calamities, but it was on 


1 A fortification built by the ‘‘ Pelasgians” on the west 
side of the Acropolis, the only side accessible to an enemy. 
It was to the space below and above this fortification that 
the curse attached. 
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account of the war that there was the necessity of its 
occupation, and the oracle, although it did not men- 
tion the war, yet foresaw that the place would never 
be occupied for any good. Many also established 
themselves in the towers of the city walls, and where- 
ever each one could find a place; for the city did 
not have room for them when they were all there 
together. But afterwards they distributed into lots 
and occupied the space between the Long Walls and 
the greater part of the Peiraeus. And while all 
this was going on, the Athenians applied themselves 
to the war, bringing together allies and fitting out 
an expedition of one hundred ships against the 
Peloponnesus. The Athenians then, were in this 
stage of their preparations. 

XVIII. Meanwhile the army of the Peloponnesians 
was advancing and the first point it reached in Attica 
was Oenoe, where they intended to begin the 
invasion. And while they were establishing their 
camp there, they prepared to assault the wall with 
engines and otherwise ; for Oenoe, which was on the 
border between Attica and Boeotia, was a walled 
town, and was used as a fortress by the Athenians 
whenever war broke out. So the Lacedaemonians 
went on with their preparations to assault the place, 
and in this and other ways wasted time. And it was for 
his conduct here that Archidamus was most severely 
censured, though it was thought that in the levying 
of the war, too, he had been slack and had played 
into the hands of the Athenians when he did not 
advise the Peloponnesians to make war with vigour. 
Again, when the army was being collected, he was 
criticized for the delay which occurred at the 
Isthmus, and afterwards for the leisurely way in 
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which the march was made, but most of all for the 
halt at Oenoe. For in the interval the Athenians 
continued to bring their property into the city and 
the Peloponnesians believed that but for his pro- 
crastination they could have advanced quickly and 
found everything still outside. Such was the re- 
sentment felt by the army toward Archidamus while 
they were sitting still. But the reason, it is said, 
why he kept holding back was that he expected the 
Athenians would make some concession while their 
territory was still unravaged .and would be loath to 
see it laid waste. 

XIX. When, however, after assaulting Oenoe 
and trying in every way to take it they were not able 
to do so, the Athenians meanwhile making no over- 
tures, then at length they set off from there, about 
eighty days after the events at Plataea, when it was 
midsummer! and the corn was ripe, and invaded 
Attica, under the command of Archidamus son of 
Zeuxidamus, king of the Lacedaemonians. Making 
a halt they proceeded to ravage, first of all, the 
territory of Eleusis and the Thriasian plain, and 
they routed the Athenian cavalry near the streams 
called Rheiti; then they advanced, keeping Mount 
Aegaleos on their right through Cropia,? until they 
came to Acharnae, the largest of the demes of Attica, 
as they are called. Halting in the town they made 
a camp, where they remained for a long time ravaging 
the country. 

XX. And it is said that the motive of Archidamus 


1 The reference is to the Attic summer, which included 
spring. The date was about the end of May, the average 
time for cutting grain in Attica. 

2 A deme between Aegaleos and Parnes, 
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in waiting about Acharnae with his troops ready for 
battle, instead of descending into the plain during 
this invasion, was as follows: He cherished the 
hope that the Athenians, who were at their very best 
as regards the multitude of their youth and prepared 
for war as never before, would perhaps come out 
against him and not look on and see their land 
ravaged. So when they did not come to meet him 
at Eleusis and in the Thriasian plain, he settled 
down in the neighbourhood of Acharnae, to make a 
test whether they would come out; for not only did 
that seem to him a suitable place for his camp, but 
also the Acharnians were an important part of the 
state, their hoplites numbering three thousand, and 
he thought that they would not look on and see their 
fields ravaged, but would urge the whole people 
also to fight. And even if the Athenians should not 
come out against him during this invasion, he would 
thenceforward proceed with less apprehension to 
ravage the plain and even advance to the very walls 
of the city; for the Acharnians, once stripped of 
their own possessions, would not be as eager to incur 
danger as before in behalf of the lands of the rest, 
and so a division would arise in the counsels of the 
Athenians. It was with this design that Archidamus 
stayed at Acharnae. 

XXI. Now so long as the Peloponnesian army 
remained in the neighbourhood of Eleusis and the 
Thriasian plain, the Athenians retained hope that they 
would not advance nearer; for they remembered that 
Pleistoanax son of Pausanias, king of the Lacedae- 
monians, when fourteen years before this war he had 
invaded Attica with an army of Peloponnesians and 
proceeded as far as Eleusis and Thria, had advanced 
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no farther but had gone back again. (And indeed this 
was the cause of his banishment from Sparta, since 
he was thought to have been bribed to retreat.) But 
when they saw the army in the neighbourhood of 
Acharnae, only sixty stadia from the city, they thought 
the situation no longer tolerable ; on the contrary, it 
naturally appeared to them a terrible thing when their 
land was being ravaged before their eyes, a sight 
which the younger men had never seen, or even the 
older men except in the Persian war ; and the general 
opinion, especially on the part of the younger men, 
was that they ought to go forth and puta stop to it. 
They gathered in knots and engaged in hot disputes, 
some urging that they should go out, others opposing 
this course. Oracle-mongers were chanting oracles 
of every import, according as each man was disposed 
to hear them. And the Acharnians, thinking that 
no insignificant portion of the Athenian people lived 
at Acharnae, insisted most of all upon going out, as 
it was their land that was being devastated. Thus 
in every way the city was in a state of irritation; and 
they were indignant against Pericles, and remember- 
ing none of his earlier warnings they abused him 
because, though their general, he would not lead 
them out, and considered him responsible for all 
their sufferings. 

XXII. Pericles, however, seeing them exasperated 
at. the present moment and that their intentions 
were not for the best, and convinced that his 
judgment was right about refusing to go out, would 
not convoke a meeting of the assembly or any 
gathering whatever, for fear that if they got to- 
gether there would be an outbreak of passion 
without judgment that would end in some serious 
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1 Hapdovot, in MSS. after bapodaro, deleted by Heringa. 
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mistake ; moreover he guarded the city, and as far 
as he could kept it free from disturbances. He 
did, however, constantly send out detachments of 
cavalry to prevent flying parties from the main army 
from raiding the fields near the city and ravaging 
them; and there was a cavalry skirmish at Phrygia 
between a company of Athenian horsemen, assisted 
by some Thessalians, and the Boeotian cavalry, in 
which the Athenians and Thessalians fully held their 
own, until their heavy infantry came to the support 
of the Boeotians, when they were routed. A few of 
the Thessalians and the Athenians were killed, but 
their bodies were recovered the same day without a 
truce ; and on the next day the Peloponnesians set up 
atrophy. This auxiliary force of the Thessalians was 
sent to the Athenians in accordance with an ancient 
alliance,| and those who came were Larisaeans, 
Pharsalians, Crannonians, Pyrasians, Gyrtonians, and 
Pheraeans. And their leaders were, from Larissa, 
Polymedes and Aristonos, each representing his own 
faction, and from Pharsalus Menon; and the others 
had their own commander city by city. 

XXIII. The Peloponesians, on the other hand, 
when the Athenians did not come out to do battle 
with them broke up their camp at Acharnae and 
ravaged some of the demes which lie between Mt. 
Parnes and Mt. Brilessus.2 But while they were 
still in their territory the Athenians sent out on 
an expedition round the Peloponnesus the hundred 
ships? which they had been equipping, and on 


l of, 1. cil. 4. 

2 More generally known as Pentelicus, so called from the 
deme Pentele on its southern slope. 

3 of. ch, xvii. 4. 
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* Named after the ancient town of pata (Hom. B 498). 
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them a thousand hoplites and four hundred archers ; 
and the generals in command were Carcinus son of 
Xenotimus, Proteas son of Epicles, and Socrates son 
of Antigenes. So they set sail with this force and 
began their cruise; the Peloponnesians, on the other 
hand, remained in Attica for as long a time as they 
were provisioned and then withdrew through Boeotia, 
taking a different route from that by which they had 
entered Attica, They passed by Oropus and laid 
waste the district called Graice,! which the Oropians 
occupy as subjects of the Athenians.2. Then on their 
return to the Peloponnesus they were dismissed to 
their several cities. 

XXIV. After the retreat of the Jacedaemonians, 
the Athenians set guards to keep watch both by land 
and sea, their purpose being to maintain a like guard 
throughout the war. They decided also to set apart 
one thousand talents? of the money stored on the 
Acropolis as a special reserve fund, and not to 
spend it, but to use the rest to carry on the war; 
and if anyone should make or put to vote a pro- 
posal to touch this money except in the one case 
that the enemy should attack the city with a fleet 
and they should have to defend it, death was to be 
the penalty. And along with this sum of money 
they set apart for special service each year one 
hundred of the very best triremes, appointing 
trierarchs to command them, and no one of these 
ships was to be used in any other way than in connec- 
tion with this particular fund in dealing with the 
same danger should the emergency arise. 

2 This was written before 412/11, when Oropus was cap- 
tured by the Boeotians. 

- 3% About £200,000, or $972,000. This was part of the 
6,000 talents stored on the Acropolis (ch, xiii, 3), 
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XXV. Meanwhile the Athenians who had been 
despatched in the hundred ships around the Pelopon- 
nesus, together with the Corcyraeans, who had rein- 
forced them with fifty ships, and some of their other 
allies in that quarter, were pillaging various places as 
they cruised about, and in particular disembarked at 
Methone in Laconia and assaulted its walls, which 
were weak and without adequate defenders. But 
Brasidas, son of Tellis, a Spartan, happened to be in 
that neighbourhood with a guarding party, and 
seeing the situation he set out with one hundred hop- 
lites to relieve the garrison. Dashing through the 
army of the Athenians, which was scattered over the 
country and was occupied solely with the fortress, he 
threw his force into Methone, losing a few of his men 
in the rush, and thus saved the city. This daring 
exploit, the first of the kind in the war, was acknow- 
ledged at Sparta by a vote of thanks. The Athenians 
then weighed anchor and continued their cruise along 
the coast, and putting in at Pheia in Elis ravaged the 
land for two days, defeating in battle a rescue-party 
of three hundred picked men gathered from the low- 
lands of Elis and from the immediate neighbourhood 
of Pheia. But a heavy gale of wind arose, and since 
they were exposed to the storm in a harbourless 
region, most of them embarked on their ships and 
sailed round the promontory called Ichthys into the 
harbour at Pheia. Meanwhile the Messenians and 
some others, who could not get on board, marched 
overland and took Pheia. Afterwards, when the 
fleet had rounded the promontory, it took up these 
men, abandoned Pheia, and put out to sea, for mean- 
while the main body of the Eleans had come to the 
rescue. The Athenians now resumed their voyage 
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1 kar’ read by Hude, after Madvig. 
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along the coast, and visiting other places made 
depredations. 

XXVI. About this same time the Athenians sent 
out thirty ships to operate around Locris and at the 
same time to serve as a guard for Euboea. These 
were under the command of Cleopompus son of 
Clinias, who made descents upon various places along 
the seaboard and ravaged them, captured Thronium, 
some of whose inhabitants he took as hostages, 
and at Alope defeated in battle the Locrians who 
came to the defence of the town. 

XXVII. In the course of this summer the Athen- 
ians also expelled the Aeginetans from Aegina, to- 
gether with their wives and children, making it their 
main charge against them that they were responsible 
for the war in which they were involved; besides 
Aegina lay close to the Peloponnesus, and it was 
clearly a safer policy to send colonists of their own 
to occupy it. And indeed they soon afterwards sent 
thither the settlers. As for the Aeginetan refugees, 
the Lacedaemonians gave them Thyrea to dwell in 
and its territory to cultivate, moved to do this not 
only by the hostility of the Aeginetans towards the 
Athenians but also because the Aeginetans had done 
them a service at the time of the earthquake and 
the revolt of the Helots.1 Now the district of Thyrea 
is the border country between Argolis and Laconia, 
extending down to the sea. There some of the 
Aeginetans settled, while some were scattered over 
the rest of Hellas, 

XXVIII. During the same summer at the beginning 
of a lunar month? (the only time, it seems, when 


Lief. 1. ot. 2. 
2 August 3rd, 431 Bc. 
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1 j.e. their representative to look after Athenian interests 
in the country of Sitalces and Tereus. The latter had violated 
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such an occurrence is possible) the sun was eclipsed 
after midday ; it assumed the shape of a crescent and 
became full again, and during the eclipse some stars 
became visible. 

XXIX. In this summer, too, Nymphodorus son of 
Pythes, a man of Abdera, whose sister Sitalees had 
to wife, and possessing great influence with Sitalces, 
the Athenians made their proxenus! with that king, 
although they had hitherto regarded him as an 
enemy ; and they summoned him to Athens, wishing 
to gain Sitalces, son of Teres and king of the 
Thracians, as their ally. Now this Teres, the father 
of Sitalces, was the first to found the great kingdom 
of the Odrysians, which extended over the larger 
part of Thrace ; for a considerable portion of the 
Thracians are independent. This Teres is not in 
any way connected with Tereus who took from Athens 
to be his wife Procne the daughter of Pandion, nor 
indeed did they come from the same Thrace. Tereus 
dwelt at Daulia in the land now called Phocis, which 
was then occupied by Thracians, and it was in that 
land that the women? perpetrated their deed upon 
Itvs. In fact many of the poets, when they refer to 
the nightingale, call it the bird of Daulia. Besides 
it was natural for Pandion to contract the marriage 
alliance for his daughter at so short a distance as 
Daulia with a view to mutual protection, rather than 
among the Odrysians, who are many days’ journey 
distant. eres, however, whose name was not the 
same as the other's, was the first king to attain 
Philomela, sister of Procne, and cut out her tongue to prevent 
her telling of it; but she revealed it by weaving the story 


into a piece of tapestry. 
2 The women, i.e. Procne and Philomela, who murdered 


Itys, son of Procne. 
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great power among the Odrysians. And it was his 
son, Sitalees, whom the Athenians wanted to make 
their ally, wishing him to help in subduing the 
places on the coast of Thrace and Perdiccas. So 
Nymphodorus came to Athens, brought about the 
alliance with Sitalces, and got Sadocus son of Sitalces 
made an Athenian citizen; and he promised also 
to bring the war in Thrace to an end, saying that he 
would persuade Sitalees to send the Athenians a 
Thracian force of cavalry and targeteers. Moreover, 
he brought about a reconciliation between Perdiccas 
and the Athenians, whom he persuaded to restore 
Therme! to him. Perdiccas immediately joined 
forces with the Athenians under Phormio? and took 
the field against the Chalcidians. It was in this way 
that Sitalces son of Teres, king of the Athenians, 
became an ally of the Athenians, and also Perdicca® 
son of Alexander, king of the Macedonians. 

XXX. Meanwhile the Athenians in the hundred 
ships, who were still operating on the Peloponnesian 
coast, took Sollium, a town belonging to the Corin- 
thians, which they then handed over, the territory 
as well as the city, to the people of Palaerus in 
Acarnania, for their exclusive occupation. They also 
stormed Astacus, which Euarchus ruled as tyrant, 
drove him out, and incorporated the place in their 
confederacy. Sailing then to the island of Cephal- 
lenia, they brought it over to their side without a 
battle. Now Cephallenia lies over against Acar- 
nania and Leucas and is a union of four communities, 
the Palians, Cranians, Samaeans, and Pronnians. 
And not long afterwards the ships withdrew to 
Athens. 


bof, 1, \xin 2, of, 1. ixiy. 2; lxv. 3. 
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XXXI. Toward the autumn of this year the Athe- 
nians with all their military forces, drawn both from 
the citizens and the resident aliens, invaded Megaris 
under the command of Pericles son of Xanthippus, 
who was general! The Athenians of the fleet of 
one hundred ships operating around Peloponnesus, 
who happened to be at Aegina on their way home, 
when they heard that the whole military force of the 
city was at Megara, sailed over and joined them. 
This was the largest army of Athenians that had 
ever been assembled in one body, for the city was 
still at the height of its strength and not as yet 
stricken by the plague; the Athenians themselves 
numbered not less than ten thousand heavy in- 
fantry, not including the three thousand at Potidaea,? 
and there were three thousand heavy-armed aliens 
who took part in the invasion, and, besides, a con- 
siderable body of light-armed troops. After they 
had ravaged most of the Megarian country they 
retired. Later on in the course of the war still 
other invasions were made by the Athenians into 
Megaris every year, both with the cavalry and with 
the whole army, until Nisaea was captured.’ 

XXXII. Towards the end of this summer the 
Athenians also fortified and garrisoned Atalante, the 
island which lies off Opuntian Locris and had hitherto 
been unoccupied. ‘Their object was to prevent 
pirates sailing from Opus and the other ports of 
Locris and ravaging Euboea. These were the events 
which took place during this summer after the 
withdrawal of the Peloponnesians from Attica. 

XXXIII. But in the ensuing winter, Euarchus the 
Acarnanian, wishing to return to Astacus, persuaded 

1 i.e. one of the ten generals elected annually. 
2 of. 1, xi. 4 3 zy. Ixvi.-lxix. 
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the Corinthians to sail with forty ships and fifteen 
hundred heavy infantry and restore him to power, 
and for this purpose he himself hired some mer- 
cenaries. The commanders of the expedition were 
Euphamidas son of Aristonymus, Timoxenus son of 
Timocrates, and Eumachus son of Chrysis: They 
did in fact sail over and restore him; and wishing 
to acquire some other places along the seaboard of 
Acarnania they made the attempt but failed, and 
thereupon sailed for home. As they skirted the 
coast they touched at Cephallenia, where they 
made a descent upon the territory of the Cranians ; 
here deceived by the inhabitants through some sort 
of agreement they lost a few of their men by an un- 
expected attack of the Cranians, and_ finally, after 
they had got out to sea with considerable difficulty, 
managed to get back home. 

XXXIV. In the course of the same winter the 
Athenians, following the custom of their fathers, 
celebrated at the public expense the funeral rites of 
the first who had fallen in this war. The ceremony 
is as follows, The bones of the departed lie in state 
for the space of three days in a tent erected for that 
purpose, and each one brings to his own dead any 
offering he desires. On the day of the funeral 
coffins of cypress wood are borne on wagons, one 
for each tribe, and the bones of each are in the 
cofkn of his tribe. One empty bier, covered with a 
pall, is carried in the procession for the missing 
whose bodies could not be found for burial. Any 
one who wishes, whether citizen or stranger, may 
take part in the funeral procession, and the women 
who are related to the deceased are present at the 
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' The Outer Cerameicus, just outside the Dipylon gate. 
bie street was to Athens what the Appian Way was to 
ome, 
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burial and make lamentation. The coffins are laid 
in the public sepulchre, which is situated in the most 
beautiful suburb! of the city; there they always bury 
those fallen in war, except indeed those who fell at 
Marathon ; for their valour the Athenians judged to 
be preéminent and they buried them on the spot 
where they fell. But when the remains have been 
laid away in the earth, a man chosen by the state, 
who is regarded as best endowed with wisdom and is 
foremost in public esteem, delivers over them an 
appropriate eulogy. After this the people depart. In 
this manner they bury; and throughout the war, 
whenever occasion arose, they observed this custom. 
Now over these, the first victims of the war, Pericles 
son of Xanthippus was chosen to speak. And when 
the proper time came, he advanced from the sepulchre 
and took his stand upon a platform which had been 
built high in order that his voice might reach as far 
as possible in the throng, and spoke as follows: 
XXXV. “Most of those who have spoken here in 
the past have commended the law-giver who added 
this oration to our ceremony, feeling that it is meet 
and right that it should be spoken at their burial 
over those who have fallen in war. To me, however, 
it would have seemed sufficient, when men have 
proved themselves brave by valiant acts, by act 
only to make manifest the honours we render them 
—such honours as to-day you have witnessed in 
connection with these funeral ceremonies solemnized 
by the state—and not that the valour of many men 
should be hazarded on one man to be believed or not 
according as he spoke well or ill. For it is a hard 
matter to speak in just measure on an occasion 
where it is with difficulty that belief in the speaker's 
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* Those enumerated by Pericles in ch. xii .—money, army 
and navy. 
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accuracy is established. For the hearer who _ is 
cognizant of the facts and partial to the dead will 
perhaps think that scant justice has been done 
in comparison with his own wishes and his own 
knowledge, while he who is not so informed, when- 
ever he hears of an exploit which goes beyond 
his own capacity, will be led by envy to think 
there is some exaggeration. And indeed eulogies 
of other men are tolerable only in so far as each 


‘hearer thinks that he too has the ability to perform 


any of the exploits of which he hears; but whatever 

goes beyond that at once excites envy and unbelief. 

However, since our forefathers approved of this 

practice as right and proper, I also, rendering obedi- 

ence to the law, must endeavour to the best of my 

ability to satisfy the wishes and beliefs of each of 
ou. 

XXXVI. “I shali speak first of our ancestors, for 
itis right and at the same time fitting, on an occasion 
like this, to give them this place of honour in re- 
ealling what they did. For this land of ours, in 
which the same people have never ceased to dwell in 
an unbroken line of successive generations, they by 
their valour transmitted to our times a free state. 
And not only are they worthy of our praise, but our 
fathers still more ; for they, adding to the inheritance 
which they received, acquired the empire we now 
possess and bequeathed it, not without toil, to us who 
are alive to-day. And we ourselves here assembled, 
who are now for the most part still in the prime of 
life, have further strengthened the empire in most 
respects, and have provided our city with all re- 
sources,! so that it is sufficient for itself both in 
peace and in war. The military exploits whereby 
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1 rédcuov, Hude adopts Haase’s conjecture moA€utov. 





1 Alluding to the Spartans, whose institutions were said 
to have been borrowed from Crete; in facet, throughout the 
whole speech the contrast is with Spartan conditions. 
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our several possessions were acquired, whether 
in any case it were we ourselves or our fathers 
_that valiantly repelled the onset of war, Bar- 

barian or Hellenic, I will not recall, for I have no 
desire to speak at length among those who know. 
But I shall first set forth by what sort of training we 
have come to our present position, and with what 
political institutions and as the result of what manner 
_ of life our empire became great, and afterwards pro- 
ceed to the praise of these men; for I think that on 
the present occasion such a recital will be not in- 
appropriate and that the whole throng, both of citizens 
and of strangers, may with advantage listen to it. 

XXXVII. “We live under a form of government 
which does not emulate the institutions of our neigh- 
bours!; on the contrary, we are ourselves a model 
which some? follow, rather than the imitators of 
other peoples. It is true that our government is 
called a democracy, because its adiministration is in the 
hands, not of the few, but of the many; yet while 
as regards the law all men are on an equality for 
the settlement of their private disputes, as regards 
the value set on them it is as each man is in any way 
distinguished that he is preferred to public honours, 
not because he belongs to a particular class, but be- 
cause of personal merits ; nor, again, on the ground of 
poverty is a man barred from a public career by 
obscurity of rank if he but has it in him to do the 
state a service. And not only in our public life are 
we liberal, but also as regards our freedom from 
suspicion of one another in the pursuits of every-day 
life ; for we do not feel resentment at our neighbour 


2 Possible allusion to the embassy sent from Rome in 
454 B.c. to examine the laws of Solon (Livy, iii. 31). 
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1 Referring especially to the contests at the chief festivals, 
like the Panathenaea and Dionysia, which by their artistic 
setting and performance were recreations of mind and spirit 
quite as much as physical exercises. 

2 Thucydides refers to the spiritual no less than to the 
physical products which the greatness of Athens attracts to 
her, to the poetry, music, and art which find there a con- 
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if he does as he likes, nor yet do we put on sour 
looks which, though harmless, are painful to behold. 
But while we thus avoid giving offence in our private 
~ intercourse, in our public life we are restrained from 
lawlessness chiefly through reverent fear, for we 
render obedience to those in authority and to the 
laws, and especially to those laws which are ordained 
for the succour of the oppressed and those which, 
though unwritten, bring upon the transgressor a 
disgrace which all men recognize. 

XXXVIII. “Moreover, we have provided for the 
spirit many relaxations from toil: we have games! 
and sacrifices regularly throughout the year and 
homes fitted out with good taste and elegance ; and 
the delight we each day find in these things drives 
away sadness. And our city is so great that all the 
products of all the earth flow in upon us, and ours is 
the happy lot to gather in the good fruits of our 
own soil with no more home-felt security of enjoy- 
ment than we do those of other lands.” 

XXXIX. “ We are also superior to our opponents 
in our system of training for warfare, and this in the 
following respects. In the first place, we throw our 
city open to all the world and we never by exclusion 
acts debar any one from learning or seeing anything 
which an enemy might profit by observing if it were 
not kept from his sight; for we place our depend- 
ence, not so much upon prearranged devices to 


genial home as well as to articles of commerce. On these 
latter compare a passage in the pseudo-Xenophontic Con- 
‘stitution of Athens (ii. 7), written somewhat earlier than this 
portion of Thucydides’ history: “ Whatever desirable thing 
is found in Sicily, Italy, Cyprus, Egypt, Lydia, the Pontus, the 
Peloponnesus, or anywhere else, all these things are brought 
together at Athens on account of her mastery of the sea.” 
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1 Pericles here hints at his policy, outlined in ch. xiii, 2, 


of always acting on the defensive when the enemy forces are 
distinctly superior. 
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deceive, as upon the courage which springs from our 
own souls when we are called to action. And again, 
in the matter of education, whereas they from early 
childhood by a laborious discipline make pursuit of 
manly courage, we with our unrestricted mode of life 
are none the less ready to meet any equality of 
hazard.t And here is the proof: When the Lace- 
daemonians invade our territory they do not come 
alone but bring all their confederates with them, 
whereas we, going by ourselves against our neigh- 
bours’ territory, generally have no difficulty, though 
fighting on foreign soil against men who are defend- 
ing their own homes, in overcoming them in battle. 
And in fact our united forces no enemy has ever yet 
met, not only because we are constantly attending to 
the needs of our navy, but also because on land we 
send our troops on many enterprises; but if they by 
chance engage with a division of our forces and defeat 
a few of us, they boast that they have repulsed us all, 
and if the victory is ours, they claim that they have 
been beaten by us all. If, then, by taking our ease 
rather than by laborious training and depending on a 
courage which springs more from manner of life than 
compulsion of laws, we are ready to meet dangers, the 
gain is all ours, in that we do not borrow trouble by 
anticipating miseries which are not yet at hand, and 
when we come to the test we show ourselves fully 
as brave as those who are always toiling; and so our 
city is worthy of admiration in these respects, as well 
as in others. 

XL. “For we are lovers of beauty yet with no 
extravagance and lovers of wisdom yet without 
weakness. Wealth we employ rather as an oppor- 
tunity for action than as a subject for boasting ; 
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1 érépois <érepa> , Hude. 2 Hude reads of airot. 


' As contrasted with the Spartans, whose officials made the 
most important decisions, 
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and with us it is not a shame for a man to ac- 
knowledge poverty, but the greater shame is for 
him not to do his best to avoid it. And you 
will find united in the same persons an interest at 
once in private and in public affairs, and in others 
of us who give attention chiefly to business, you 
will find no lack of insight into political matters. 
For we alone regard the man who takes no part in 
public affairs, not as one who minds his own business, 
but as good for nothing; and we Athenians decide 
public questions for ourselves? or at least endeavour 
to arrive at a sound understanding of them, in the 
belief that it is not debate that is a hindrance to action, 
but rather not to be instructed by debate before the 
time comes for action. For in truth we have this point 
also of superiority over other men, to be most daring 
in action and yet at the same time most given to re- 
flection upon the ventures we mean to undertake ; 
with other men, on the contrary, boldness means 
ignorance and reflection brings hesitation. And they 
would rightly be adjudged most courageous who, 
realizing most clearly the pains no less than the 
pleasures involved, do not on that account turn away 
from danger. Again, in nobility of spirit, we stand 
in sharp contrast to most men; for it is not by 
receiving kindness, but by conferring it, that we 
acquire our friends. Now he who confers the 
favour is a firmer friend, in that he is disposed, 
by continued goodwill toward the recipient, to 
keep the feeling of obligation alive in him?; but 
he who owes it is more listless in his friendship, 
knowing that when he repays the kindness it will 
count, not as a favour bestowed, but as a debt 

2 This must be the meaning of the.&ore clause, but some- 
thing is perhaps wrong with the text. 329 
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1 The reference is to Athenian colonies and cleruchies, 
which, according to the bearing of the natives, had been 
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repaid. And, finally, we alone confer our benefits 
without fear of consequences, not upon a calculation 
of the advantage we shall gain, but with confidence 
in the spirit of liberality which actuates us. 

XLI. “In a word, then, I say that our city as a 
whole is the school of Hellas, and that, as it seems to 
me, each individual amongst us could in his own per- 
son, with the utmost grace and versatility, prove 
himself self-sufficient in the most varied forms of 
activity. And that this is no mere boast inspired by 
the occasion, but actual truth, is attested by the very 
power of our city, a power which we have acquired in 
consequence of these qualities. For Athens alone 
among her contemporaries, when put to the test, is 
superior to the report of her, and she alone neither 
affords to the enemy who comes against her cause 
for irritation at the character of the foe by whom 
he is defeated, nor to her subject cause for com- 
plaint that his masters are unworthy. Many are 
the proofs which we have given of our power and 
assuredly it does not lack witnesses, and there- 
fore we shall be the wonder not only of the 
men of to-day but of after times; we shall need 
no Homer to sing our praise nor any other poet 
whose verses may perhaps delight for the moment 
but whose presentation of the facts will be dis- 
credited by the truth. Nay, we have compelled 
every sea and every land to grant access to our 
daring, and have everywhere planted? everlasting 
memorials both of evil to foes and of good to friends. 
Such, then, is the city for which these men nobly 
fought and died, deeming it their duty not to let her 


attended with ill consequences for these (e.g. Oreos, and later 
Aegina) or good (e.g. on the Thracian coast). 
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1 aitqv: Hude brackets. 
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be taken from them; and it is fitting that every man 
who is left behind should suffer willingly for her 
sake. 

XLII. “It is for this reason that I have dwelt 
upon the greatness of our city; for I have desired to 
show you that we are contending for a higher prize 
than those who do noi enjoy such privileges in like 
degree, and at the same time to let the praise of these 
~ men in whose honour I am now speaking be made 
manifest by proofs. Indeed, the greatest part of 
their praise has already been spoken ; for when I 
lauded the city, that was but the praise wherewith 
the brave deeds of these men and men like them 
have already adorned her; and there are not many 
Hellenes whose fame would be found, like theirs, 
evenly balanced with their deeds. And it seems to 
me that such a death as these men died gives proof 
enough of manly courage, whether as first revealing 
it. or as affording its final confirmation. Aye, even in 
the case. of those who in other ways fell short of 
goodness, it is but right that the valour with which 
they fought for their country should be set before all 
else; for they have blotted out evil with good and 
have bestowed a greater benefit by their service to 
the state than they have done harm by their private 
lives. And no one of these men either so set his 
heart upon the continued enjoyment of wealth as to 
become a coward, or put off the dreadful day, yield- 
ing to the hope which poverty inspires, that if he 
could but escape it he might yet become rich ; but, 
deeming the punishment of the foe to be more de- 
sirable than these things, and at the same time 
regarding such a hazard as the most glorious of all, 
they chose, accepting the hazard, to be avenged 
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1 So most MSS. Hude reads 76 with CG. 

* «al: Hude brackets. 

® Dobree’s correction for waAdov of the MSS. Hude inserts 
detvy and retains ma@ddor. * Deleted by Hude. 

5 iuas: Hude brackets, 
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upon the enemy and to relinquish these other things, 
trusting to hope the still obscure possibilities of 
success, but in action, as to the issue that was before 
their eyes, confidently relying upon themselves. And 
then when the moment of combat came, thinking it 
better to defend themselves and suffer death rather 
than to yield and save their lives, they fled, indeed, 
from the shameful word of dishonour, but with life 
and limb stood stoutly to their task, and in the brief 
instant ordained by fate, at the crowning moment 
not of fear but of glory, they passed away. 

XLIII. “ And so these men then bore themselves 
after a manner that befits our city; but you who 
survive, though you may pray that it be with less 
hazard, should resolve that you will have a spirit to 
meet the foe which is no whit less courageous; and 
you must estimate the advantage of such a spirit not 
alone by a speaker's words, for he could make a 
long story in telling you—what you yourselves know 
as well as he—all the advantages that are to be gained 
by warding off the foe. Nay rather you must daily 
fix your gaze upon the power of Athens and become 
lovers of her, and when the vision of her greatness 
has inspired you, reflect that all this has been ac- 
quired by men of courage who knew their duty and 
in the hour of conflict were moved by a high sense 
of honour, who, if ever they failed in any enter- 
prise, were resolved that at least their country 
should not find herself deserted by their valour, but 
freely sacrificed to her the fairest offering’ it was in 

1 Zpavos, a joint contribution, the regular term for a con- 
tribution made for mutual benefit, ey. to a common meal, 
to a benevolent society, etc. Demosthenes (cont. Mid. 27) 
represents the state as a sort of benefit society to which 
every citizen owes a contribution, 
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1 év r@, in some MSS. before, in others after, werd Tod, 
deleted by Bredow. 


* Hude reads ré5¢ edruxés, following Abresch. 
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their power to give. For they gave their lives for - 
the common weal, and in so doing won for themselves 
the praise which grows not old and the most dis- 
tinguished of all sepulchres—not that in which they 
lie buried, but that in which their glory survives in 
everlasting remembrance, celebrated on every occa- 
sion which gives rise to word of eulogy or deed of 
emulation. For the whole world is the sepulchre of 
famous men, and it is not the epitaph upon monuments 
set up in their own land that alone commemorates 
them, but also in lands not their own there abides in 
each breast an unwritten memorial of them, planted 
in the heart rather than graven on stone. Do you, 
therefore, now make these men your examples, and 
judging freedom to be happiness and courage to be 
freedom, be not too anxious about the dangers of 
war. For it is not those that are in evil plight who 
have the best excuse for being unsparing of their 
lives, for they have no hope of better days, but 
rather those who run the risk, if they continue to 
live, of the opposite reversal of fortune, and those to 
whom it makes the greatest difference if they suffer 
a disaster. For to a manly spirit more bitter is 
humiliation associated with cowardice than death 
when it comes unperceived in close company with 
stalwart deeds and public hopes. 

XLIV. “Wherefore, I do not commiserate the 
parents of these men, as many of you as are present 
here, but will rather try to comfort them. For they 
know that their lives have been passed amid manifold 
vicissitudes ; and it is to be accounted good fortune 
when men win, even as these now, a most glorious 
death—and you a like grief—and when life has been 
meted out to them to be happy in no less than to 
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! No one could be a member of the Boule or Senate till he 
was thirty, when he was almost certain to be married ; and, 
according to Deinarchus (§ 71), no man was allowed to speak in 
the Assembly until he had legitimate male issue (Zimmern). 

2 eg Simonides. cf. Plut. Moral. 786 b: Smwvidys ercye 
mpds Tovs eyKadodyTas adT@ pidapyupiav, ST. TaY KAAwY ame- 
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die in. It will be difficult, I know, to persuade 
you of the truth of this, when you will constantly be 
reminded of your loss by seeing others in the enjoy- 
ment of blessings in which you.too once took de- 
light ; and grief, I know, is felt, not for the want of 
the good things which a man has never known, but 
for what is taken away from him after he has once 
become accustomed to it. But those of you who are 
still of an age to have offspring should bear up in 
the hope of other children; for not only to many of 
you individually will the children that are born here- 
after be a cause of forgetfulness of those who are gone, 
but the state also will reap a double advantage—it 
will not be left desolate and it will be secure. For 
they cannot possibly offer fair and impartial counsel 
who, having no children to hazard,! do not have an 
equal part in the risk. But as for you who have 
passed your prime, count as gain the greater portion 
of your life during which you were fortunate and re- 
member that the remainder will be short; and be 
comforted by the fair fame of these your sons. For 
the love of honour alone is untouched by age, and 
when one comes to the ineffectual period of life it is 
not ‘gain’ as some say,” that gives the greater 
satisfaction, but honour. 

XLV. “But for such of you here present as are 
sons and brothers of these men, I see the greatness of 
the conflict that awaits you—for the dead are always 
praised—and even were you to attain to surpassing 
virtue, hardly would you be judged, I will not say 


orepnucvos di Td yapas jdovav bd wis Er ynpoBooneira, THs 
dard Tod Kepdalverv, Simonides replied to those who charged him 
with love of money, that, deprived by old age of other pleasures, 
he is still comforted by one, that of gain. a 
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3 Couevor ednovy tiv yhv. Kat dvtwv adTad od 


1 mpds 7d avrlmadov, the reading of ABFM[G]; rdv arri- 
madov CK. Hude reads ray avtimdAwy, after Croiset. 
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their equals, but even a little inferior. For there is 
envy of the living on account of rivalry, but that 
which has been removed from our path is honoured 
with a good-will that knows no antagonism. 

“If I am to speak also of womanly virtues, re- 


ferring to those of you who will henceforth be in . 


widowhood, I will sum up all in a brief admonition : 
Great is your glory if you fall not below the standard 
which nature has set for your sex, and great also is 
hers of whom there is least talk among men whether 
in praise or in blame. i 

XLVI. “I have now spoken, in obedience to the 
law, such words as I had that were fitting, and those 
whom we are burying have already in part also 
received their tribute in our deeds ;! besides, the 
state will henceforth maintain their children at the 
public expense until they grow to manhood, thus 
offering both to the dead and to their survivors a 
crown of substantial worth as their prize in such con- 
tests. For where the prizes offered for virtue are 
greatest, there are found the best citizens. And 
now, when you have made due lament, each for his 
own dead, depart.” : 

XLVII. Such were the funeral ceremonies that took 
place during this winter, the close of which brought 
the first year of this war to an end. At the very 
beginning of summer the Peloponnesians and their 
allies, with two-thirds of their forces as before,’ in- 
yaded Attica, under the command of Archidamus, son 
of Zeuxidamus, king of the Lacedaemonians, and 
establishing themselves proceeded to ravage the 
country. And before they had been many days in 

1 j.e, the honours shown them throughout the rest of the 
ceremony, described in ch, xxxiv, as contrasted with the 
words of the eulogist. 2 of, ch. x. 2. af 
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Todds To Hpépas ev TH ATTLKR 9 VOTOS ™p@Tov 
HpEaro yevécOau Tots *"AOnvatos, Aeryopevor bev 
Kab ™ poTepov TOA OTE eyxaTacKinpat Kab meph 
Ajpvov cal év dddos Xeptors, ov févTOL TOTOUTOS 
ye NoLpos OVdE POopa obras avOparev ovdapod 
En povevero ryevér Oat. ove yap iatpot ijpeovy 
TO ™p@Tov Jepamevovres ayvota, aX avtol pa- 
Mara éOvncKxov bow cal parioTa Tpooneay, 
ouTe aN} dvOpareia TéxYN ovdepia: boa Te 
T™ pos depots inérevoay 1) #) pavtelows Kal Tots ToLOv- 
TOLS expyoavro, mavra avopeni) 7s TENEUTOVTES 
Te AUTOY aTrégTHOAY UTO TOU KAKOU VIK@MEVOL. 
XLVIII. "HpEato Sé TO pev mpOtov, @s Ré- 
9 ? 7 a ig Ay > Fe ” 
yetat, €€ Ai@torias Ths vmép Aiyutrtou, éreita 
dé kal és Alyuttov cat AiBinv KxatéBn Kal és 
THv Bacthéws yav THY ToAAHY. és 5é THY >AOn- 
vaiwy Tod é€arrivaiws évérece, Kal TO TPO- 
tov év T® Lleparet Fryato Tay avOpeTav, WaTE 
kat €déxOn vm avTav as ot Tlerorovyyavoe 
pappaxa éo BeBAnrcovev és Ta dpéata: Kpivat 
yap ouT@ joav avro0e. borepov dé Kal és 
THY avo TmoALW apixero wal eOvnoKov TOAND 
Maov non. ReyéT@ pev odv mept avTOU @s 
ExaoTos yuyvocker Kal iatpos Kal Srarns ag’ 
OTov eixos mv} yeveoau avtTo, Kal Tas aitias 
dotwas vopiter TooaUTNS wemaRondic ikavas 
elvau:” éyo 68& olov te éyiryvero réE@ Kal ad 
av av Tis oxo, el Tote Kal adOis émiméco, 


1 jv: Hude deletes. 


2 Sivauiv és Td weracrioa oxev, in the MSS, after eiva, 
deleted by Gesner ; Hude deletes favs efva: and és 7d 
etaorioa, with F, Mueller. 
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Attica the plague! began for the first time to show 
itself among the Athenians. It is said, indeed, to 
have broken out before in many places, both in Lemnos 
and elsewhere, though no pestilence of such extent 
nor any scourge so destructive of human lives is on 
record anywhere. For neither were physicians able 
to cope with the disease, since they at first had to treat 
it without knowing its nature, the mortality among 
them being greatest because they were most exposed 
to it, nor did any other human art avail. And 
the supplications made at sanctuaries, or appeals to 
oracles and the like, were all futile, and at last men 
desisted from them, overcome by the calamity. 
XLVIII. The disease began, it is said,in Ethiopia 
beyond Egypt, and then descended into Egypt and 
Libya and spread over the greater part of the 
King’s territory. Then it suddenly fell upon the 
city of Athens, and attacked first the inhabitants of 
the Peiraeus, so that the people there even said that 
the Peloponnesians had put poison in their cisterns ; 
for there were as yet no public fountains there. But 
afterwards it reached the upper city also, and from 
that time the mortality became much greater. Now — 
any one, whether physician or layman, may, each 
according to his personal opinion, speak about its 
probable origin and state the causes which, in his 
view, were sufficient to have produced so great a 
departure from normal conditions ; but I shall de- 
scribe its actual course, explaining the symptoms, 
from the study of which a person should be best able, 


1 Tt is perhaps impossible to identify the plague of Athens 
with any known disease. Grote describes it as an eruptive 
typhoid fever. It has perhaps more symptoms in common 
with typhus than with any other disease. 
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pddiot’ av éxyor te mpoedas iy ayvoeiv, tadta 
Snow adrds Te voanaas Kal adtos Sav ddXous 
TdoXoVvTas. 

XLIX. To pév yap eros, ws dporoyeito &« 
TaVT@V, wadtaTa by éxelvo dvogov és tas ddXas 
aabevelas ériryxyavev bv: ef Sé Tis Kal T pOvKAapLVve 
TL, €§ TOTO TdvTa aTrexpiOn. Tods dé dXOUS aT” 
ovdemias mpopdcews, adr’ éEaidvys tryeis dvtas 
MpOToV pev THS Keparhs Oépuar ioyupal Kal TeV 
oplarpav épvOiyyuata Kal prOywous éAXduPave, 
Kal Ta évtds, f} te HdpvE Kal 7% yAa@aooa, evOds 
aipatwodn Hv Kal mvedua dtorov Kat dva bes 
nie erera é& aitev mrapyds Kab Bpayxos 
érreyiyveto, Kal év ob TOAAG Xpdve@ KatéBawven es 
TA oTHON O TOVOS peta Bnyos icyupod: Kal éréte 
és THv Kapdiay ornptEecer, avéotpepé te avtipy 
kal anoxabdpoes yorns Taca boar bd latpav 
ovopacpévat cioly érfcar, cal adtal feTa Tada- 
Twplas peyadys, WyE te Tols TrELoow evériTTE 
Kev) aTracpov évdidodca layupdv, rots ev peta 
tadTa Nwdijoavta, tots Sé xa} TOX® vortepov. 
kat TO pev &EwOev antouéve TO! copa ovr’ 
dyav Oeppov tw obte ydwpdv, GrX bm épuO pov, 
TedTVOY, drAUKTALVALS puKpats Kal EXKEGLD éEnv- 
Onxos: ra 8é évtds obtws exaleto Gore byte TeV 
wdvu NerTov iwatiov Kab cwSdver Tas émrtuBoras 
pnd ado te %} yvpvod avéxer bat, iSvoTd Te dy és 
twp ruypov odds adtods pimtew (kal modo} 
TOUTO TOV HweAnwéveav avOpworev Kai &pacav és 
ppéata) TH Sinn anavor@ Evveyopuevor Kal ev TO 
opoim KabeariKer TO Te TA€OY Ka) éXacaov Tro- 

} Added by Hude. 
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having knowledge of it beforehand, to recognize it 
if it should ever break out again. For I had the 
disease myself and saw others sick of it. 

XLIX. That year, as was agreed by all, happened 
to be unusually free from disease so far as regards the 
other maladies; but if anyone was already ill of any 
disease all terminated in this. In other cases from 
no obvious cause, but suddenly and while in good 
health, men were seized first with intense heat of the 
head, and redness and inflammation of the eyes, and 
the parts inside the mouth, both the throat and the 
tongue, immediately became blood-red and exhaled 
an unnatural and fetid breath. In the next stage 
sneezing and hoarseness came on, and in a short 
time the disorder descended to the chest, attended 
by severe coughing. And when it-settled in the 
stomach, that was upset, and yomits of bile of every 
kind named by physicians ensued, these also attended 
by great distress ; and in most cases ineffectual 
retching followed producing violent convulsions, 
which sometimes abated directly, sometimes not 
until long afterwards. Externally, the body was not 
so very warm to the touch; it was not pale, but 
reddish, livid, and breaking out in small blisters and 
ulcers. But internally it was consumed by such a 
heat that the patients could not bear to have on 
them the lightest coverings or linen sheets, but 
wanted to be quite uncovered and would have liked 
best to throw themselves into cold water—indeed 
many of those who were not looked after did throw 
themselves into cisterns—so tormented were they 
by thirst which could not be quenched; and it was 
ail the same whether they drank much or little. 
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/ eae) / a sae a ee ee 
6 rév. Kad % arropia TOD mh Hovyately Kal 7 aypu- 
/ \ \ an v4 
avila éréxetto 61a TaVTOS. Kal TO TOMA, OcOVTEP 
a veh , > / > > t > ’ 
“povoy Kal 1 voTOS akpalol, ovK ewapaiveto, adr 
Wwrel a S6£av Th TararTrwpig, Bate H SiE- 
ayTetye Tapa 00 7 pia, % 
pOetpovto of mreiaToL evarator Kal EBdopatot Ud 
na t / Xx >? 
Tob évTos Kavparos, ete éxovTés TL Ouvvdpews, %) eb 
nr f \ 
Suadiryouev, émixaTvovtos TOD voonpaTos és TV 
A > lal 
Kotdlav Kab éXxoocews TE AUTH Layupas éyyuyvo- 
pévns Kal Svappolas dua axpatov erimiuTTovans 
= id 
of modo) Batepov bia THY acOéveray Sie OeipovTo. 
/ \ Ww \ A , ” a] > / 
7 SveEjnes yap Sia-mavtds TOD c@paTos avobev ap—a- 
a a a 4 
pevov TO ev TH KEPAAH TpaTov (Opvbev Kaxov, Kab 
el Tis €k TOV peyioT@V TepiyévOLTO, TOV Ye aKPw- 
8 Typlav avTidyw es avTOD émecrpalver KATETKNTTE 
a fal 
yap Kal és aidota Kal és dkpas xelpas Kal modas, 
\ \ if + / es 
Kal moAdol oTepicKomevor ToUTaY Siépevyor, eal 
§ of cal trav dfOarpadv. Tods dé Kal AjOn ELaBe 
TO jTapavtixa avactdvtas TdvTwY opolws Kal 
hyvonoav opas Te avTovs Kal Tods éruTNdetouS. 
\ a n 
L. Tevopevov yap xpetcoov oyou TO Eidos TIS 
vocouv Td TE AANA YareTaTépws 1) KATA THY av- 
8 a 
Opwreiav piow mpocérimtev ExadoT@ Kai év THEE 
eSij\woe wddtoTa ARO Te dv 1) TOV EvvTpoper TU 
Ta yap opvea Kal TeTpdTroda baa avOpoTwr arte- 
at TOAA@Y aTapav yevouévav 1) ov eu 
T yevom ) OU Tpooner 4 
/ / an 
2 yevodmeva SvepOeipeto. Texurjpiov Oé TaV meV 
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They were also beset by restlessness and sleeplessness 
which never abated. And the body was not wasted 
while the disease was at its height, but resisted sur- 
prisingly the ravages of the disease, so that when the 
patients died, as most of them did on the seventh or 
ninth day from the internal heat, they still had some 
strength left; or, if they passed the crisis, the 
disease went down into the bowels, producing there 
a violent ulceration, and at the same time an acute 
diarrhoea set in, so that in this later stage most of 
them perished through weakness caused by it. For 
the malady, starting from the head where it was first 
seated, passed down until it spread through the 
whole body, and if one got over the worst, it seized 
upon the extremities at least and left its marks 
there ; for it attacked the privates and fingers and 
toes, and many escaped with the loss of these, though 
some lost their eyes also.! In some cases the sufferer 
was attacked immediately after recovery by loss of 
memory, which extended to every object alike, so 
that they failed to recognize either themselves or 
their friends. 

L. Indeed the character of the disease proved such 
that it baffles description, the violence of the attack 
being in each case too great for human nature to 
endure, while in one way in particular it showed 
plainly that it was different from any of the familiar 
diseases: the birds, namely, and the fourfooted 
animals, which usually feed upon human bodies, 
either would not now come near them, though many 
lay unburied, or died if they tasted of them. The 
evidence for this is that birds of this kind became 

1 Evidently as the result of gangrene, due to stoppage of 
circulation. This after-effect of typhus was of common oc- 


currence in the outbreak in the Balkans in 1915. 
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/ we PERT \ 
rovovTay opviday éminrenis capns éyéveto, Kal 
’ € a oo ” * \ a NOE é 
OVX EWPHVTO OUTE AdAWS OUTE TrEpl TOLOUTOV OvdEéV 
lal al lal > 
ot 6é KUves paddov alcOnow Tapetyov Tov aro- 
Batvovtos dia To Evvdvartao Bar. 
LI. To pév ody voonpua, ToANa Kal Gra Tapa- 
/ > la e ¢ 4 Pd F 4 f 
ALTOVTL aTOTAS, WS ExdoTH éTUyYavé TL Siade- 
an 2 
povTas étép@ mpos Erepov yuyvopevov, ToLodToOY Hy 
éml av THY idéav. Kal ddro ipl Kar 
éxeivov Tov xpovov ovdev TOV eiwOoTar: 6 dé al 
yévorto, és TodTo éredevTa. OvyocKov Sé of pev 
apereia, ot 5é-xal mavy Oepatevdpevor. & Te 
ovdey KaTéoTn lapya ws eltreivy 6 Te yphy mpocdé- 
lal \ - 
povtas werey (Td yap to Evveveyxoy ddXov 

a YA A vy ” a >Q\ 
TodTo éBAaT Te), cHud Te avtapKes dv odds Sue- 

4 \ > \ >? 4 / x > / > \ 
pavn mpos avto ioxvos mépr } acbeveias, adra 
mavra Evvyper cal Ta Téon Svaitn OepaTrevopeva. 
Sevvorarov 5é mavtos Hv Tod KaKod ) Te advpuia, 
€ Ye Vv 4 + \ \ > s 
omote Tus alcdoito Kduvwr (mpds yap 10 avér- 

> \ , lal 4 a lal 

miaTov evOds TpaTromEvor TH yveuNn TORO pad- 

/ a > \ a 
Aov mpotevta apas avtovs Kal ov« avteiyov), Kal 
Ott Erepos ad’ érépou Oepareia avaripmrrd 

p p p LZ AVATLUTAGMEVOL 
Ld \ / »” A 
womep Ta TpoBata &OvncKov: Kal Tov TrEtaTOV 
p06 a > , y \ \ S77: 

Opov TouTo eveTroter. elite yap un “Oérorev Se- 
did Tes adda hors Tpoctévat, am@oddUYTO Eph Lol, 
Kal oikiat Toddal exevoOnoay aropia ToD Oepa- 
mevoortos’ eite mpoctour, SuepOelpovto, Kal pa- 
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noticeably scarce, and they were no longer to be 
seen either about the bodies or anywhere else; 
while the dogs gave a still better opportunity to 
observe what happened, because they live with 
man. 

LI. Such, then, was the general nature of the 
disease ; for I pass over many of the unusual symp- 
toms, since it chanced to affect one man differently as 
compared with another. And while the plague lasted 
there were none of the usual complaints, though if 
any did occur it ended in this. Sometimes death 
was due to neglect, but sometimes it occurred in spite 
of careful nursing. And no one remedy was found, 
I may say, which was sure to bring relief to those 
applying it—for what helped one man hurt another 
—and no constitution, as it proved, was of itself 
sufficient against it, whether as regards physical 
strength or weakness,’ but it carried off all without 
distinction, even those tended with all medical 
care. And the most dreadful thing about the 
whole malady was not only the despondency of 
the victims, when they once became aware that 
they were sick, for their minds straightway yielded 
to despair and they gave themselves up for lost 
instead of resisting, but also the fact that they 
became infected by nursing one another and died 
like sheep. And this caused the heaviest mor- 
tality ; for if, on the one hand, they were restrained 
by fear from visiting one another, the sick perished 
uncared for, so that many houses were left empty 
through lack of anyone to do the nursing ; or if, on 
the other hand, they visited the sick, they perished, 


1 i.e, “no constitution was of itself strong enough to 
resist or weak enough to escape the attacks” (Jowett). 
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especially those who made any pretensions to good- 
ness. For these made it a point of honour to visit 
their friends without sparing themselves at a time 
when the very relatives of the dying, overwhelmed 
by the magnitude of the calamity, were growing 
weary even of making their lamentations. But still 
it was more often those who had recovered who had 
pity for the dying and the sick, because they had 
learnt what it meant and were themselves by this 
time confident of immunity; for the disease never 
attacked the same man a second time, at least not 
with fatal results. And they were not only con- 
gratulated by everybody else, but themselves, in the 
excess of their joy at the moment, cherished also a 
- fond fancy with regard to the rest of their lives that 
they would never be carried off by any other disease. 

LI. But in addition to the trouble under which 
they already laboured, the Athenians suffered further 
hardship owing to the crowding into the city of the 
people from the country districts ; and this affected 
the new arrivals especially. For since no houses 
were available for them and they had to live in huts 
that were stifling in the hot season, they perished in 
wild disorder. Bodies of dying men lay one upon 
another, and half-dead people rolled about in the 
streets and, in their longing for water, near all the 
fountains. The temples, too, in which they had 
quartered themselves were full of the corpses of those 
who had died in them; for the calamity which 
weighed upon them was so overpowering that men, 
not knowing what was to become of them, became 
careless of all law, sacred as well as profane. And 
the customs which they had hitherto observed re- 
garding burial were all thrown into confusion, and 
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+ With CE, the other MSS. mpootadartwpeiv. 





1 @.e, they concealed the fact that they were acting after 


their own pleasure (the «} being induced by the negative 
idea in awexpimrero). 
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they buried their dead each one as he could. And 
many resorted to shameless modes of burial because 
so many members of their households had already 
died that they lacked the proper funeral materials. 
Resorting to other people’s pyres, some, anticipating 
those who had raised them, would put on their own 
dead and kindle the fire; others would throw the 
body they were carrying upon one which was already 
burning and go away. 

LIII. In other respects also the plague first in- 
troduced into the city a greater lawlessness. For 
where men hitherto practised concealment, that 
they were not acting purely after their pleasure,’ 
they now showed a more careless daring. They 
saw how sudden was the change of fortune in the 
case both of those who were prosperous and sud- 
denly died, and of those who before had nothing 
but in a moment were in possession of the pro- 
perty of the others. And so they resolved to get 
out of life the pleasures which could be had 
speedily and would satisfy their lusts, regarding their 
bodies and their wealth alike as transitory. And 
no one was eager to practise self-denial in prospect 
of what was esteemed honour,” because everyone 
thought that it was doubtful whether he would live 
to attain it, but the pleasure of the moment and 
whatever was in any way conducive to it came to be 
regarded as at once honourable and expedient. No 
fear of gods or law of men restrained; for, on the 
one hand, seeing that all men were perishing alike, 
they judged that piety and impiety came to the same 
thing, and, on the other, no one expected that he 


2 Or, reading rpocradamwpeiv, ‘to take trouble about what 
was esteemed honour.” 
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would live to be called to account and pay the penalty 
of his misdeeds. On the contrary, they believed that 
the penalty already decreed against them, and now 
hanging over their heads, was a far heavier one, and 
that before this fell it was only reasonable to get 
some enjoyment out of life. 

LIV. Such then was the calamity that had befallen 
them by which the Athenians were sore pressed, 
their people dying within the walls and their land 
being ravaged without. And in their distress they 
recalled, as was natural, the following verse which 
their older men said had long ago been uttered : 


“A Dorian war shall come and pestilence with it.” 


A dispute arose, however, among the people, some 
contending that the word used in the verse by the 
ancients was not domds, “pestilence,” but Ards, 
“famine,” and the view prevailed at the time that 
“ pestilence’? was the original word; and quite 
naturally, for men’s recollections conformed to their 
sufferings. But if ever another Dorian war should 
visit them after the present war and a famine 
happen to come with it, they would probably, I fancy, 
recite the verse in that way. Those, too, who were 
familiar with it, recalled that other oracle given to the 
Lacedaemonians, when, in answer to their inquiry 
whether they should go to war, the god responded 
that if they “warred with all their might victory 
would be theirs,’ adding that he himself would 
assist them.! Now so far as the oracle is concerned, 
they surmised that what was then happening was 
its fulfilment, for the plague broke out immediately 
after the Peloponnesians had invaded Attica; and 
though it did not enter the Peloponnesus to any 
extent, it devastated Athens most of all, and next 
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to Athens the places which had the densest popula- 
tion. So much for the history of the plague. 

LY. The Peloponnesians, after ravaging the plain, 
advanced into the district called Paralus? as far as 
Laurium, where are the silver mines of the Athe- 
nians. And first they ravaged that part of this 
district which looked towards the Peloponnesus, and 
afterwards the part facing Euboea and Andros. But 
Pericles, who was general, still held to the same 
policy as during the earlier invasion, insisting that 
the Athenians should not take the field against 
them. 

LVI. But before they had left the plain and entered 
the Paralus, Pericles had begun to equip a fleet of a 
hundred ships to sail against the Peloponnesus, and 
when all was ready he put to sea. He took with 
him on the ships four thousand Athenian hoplites 
and four hundred cavalry in horse-transports, then 
employed for the first time, which had been made 
out of the old galleys. The Chians and Lesbians 
also took part in the expedition with fifty ships. 
And when this armament of the Athenians put to 
sea, the Peloponnesians whom they left in Attica 
were already in the Paralian district. On reaching 
Epidaurus in the Peloponnesus the Athenians ra- 
vaged most of that land; they also attacked the city, 
but, though they at first had hopes of taking it, they 
did not succeed. Then, leaving Epidaurus, they went 
to sea again, and ravaged the territory of Troezen, 
Halieis, and Hermione, which are all on the Pelo- 
ponnesian coast. Sailing next from this region they 

1 The plain referred to was that about Athens, while the 
Paralian district was the sea-coast, or south-eastern part, 
terminating in the promontory of Sunium, 
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came to Prasiae, a town on the coast of Laconia, 
where they not only ravaged parts of the country, 
but also captured the town itself and pillaged it. 
After they had completed these operations they went 
back home, where they found that the Peloponne- 
sians were no longer in Attica but had retired. 

LVII. During this entire period, while the Pelo- 
ponnesians were in Attica and the fleet of the Athe- 
nians was on the expedition, the plague was making 
havoc among the Athenians, both in their fleet and 
in the city. The statement was therefore made that 
the Peloponnesians left Attica in haste because they 
were afraid of the disease, since they not only heard 
from deserters that it was in the city, but also could 
see them burning their dead. In this invasion, how- 
ever, they remained in Attica longer than at any 
other time, and also ravaged the entire country; 
indeed they were in Attica almost forty days. 

LVIII. In the same summer Hagnon son of 
Nicias and Cleopompus son of Clinias, colleagues 
of Pericles, taking the armament which he had 
employed,+ at once set out on an_ expedition 
against the Chalcidians in Thrace and against Poti- 
daea, which was still under siege,? and on their 
arrival they brought siege-engines to bear upon 
Potidaea, and tried in every way to take it. But no 
suecess commensurate with the appointments of the 
expedition attended their efforts, either in their at- 
tempt to capture the city or otherwise ; for the 
plague broke out and sorely distressed the Athenians 
there, playing such havoe in the army that even the 
Athenian soldiers of the first expedition,’ who had 
hitherto been in good health, caught the infection 

2 The 3,000 soldiers of the first expedition ; ¢f. ch. xxxi. 2 
and I. lxi. 4. 
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_ from Hagnon’s troops. Phormio, however, and his 
sixteen hundred men, were no longer in Chalcidice.t 
Accordingly Hagnon took his fleet back to Athens, 
having lost by the plague in about forty days eleven 
hundred and fifty out of a total of four thousand 
hoplites ; but the soldiers of the former expedition 
remained where they were and continued the siege 
of Potidaea. 

LIX. After the second invasion of the Peloponne- 
sians the Athenians underwent a change of feeling, 
now that their land had been ravaged a second time 
while the plague and the war combined lay heavily 
upon them. They blamed Pericles for having per- 
suaded them to go to war and held him responsible 
for the misfortunes which had befallen them, and 
were eager to come to an agreement with the Lace- 
daemonians. They even sent envoys to them, but 
accomplished nothing. And now, being altogether 
at their wits’ end, they assailed Pericles. And when 
he saw that they were exasperated by the present 
situation and were acting exactly as he had himself 
expected, he called a meeting of the assembly—for 
he was still general—wishing to reassure them, and 
by ridding their minds of resentment to bring them 
to a milder and less timorous mood. So he came 
forward and spoke as follows: 

LX. “I have been expecting these manifestations 
of your wrath against me, knowing as I do the causes 
of your anger, and my purpose in calling an assembly 
was that I might address to you certain reminders, 
and remonstrate if in any case you are either angry 


1 cf, 1. lxiv. 2. Phormio’s departure must have occurred 
before the events described in ch, xxxi.2, but is nowhere 
mentioned. 
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with me or are giving way to your misfortunes with- 
out reason. For in my judgment a state confers a 
greater benefit upon its private citizens when as 
a whole commonwealth it is successful, than when 
it prospers as regards the individual but fails as a 
community. For even though a man flourishes in 
his own private affairs, yet if his country goes to 
ruin he perishes with her all the same ; but if he is 
in evil fortune and his country in good fortune, he is 
far more likely to come through safely. Since, then, 
the state may bear the misfortunes of her private 
citizens but the individual cannot bear hers, surely 
all men ought to defend her, and not to do as you 
are now doing—proposing to sacrifice the safety of 
the commonwealth because you are dismayed by the 
hardships you suffer at home, and are blaming both 
me who advised you to make war and yourselves who 
voted with me for it. And yet I, with whom you 
are angry, am as competent as any man, I think, 
both to determine upon the right measures and to 
expound them, and as good a patriot and superior to 
the influence of money. For he who determines 
upon a policy, and fails to lay it clearly before others, 
is in the same case as if he never had a conception 
of it; and he who has both gifts, but is disloyal to 
his country, cannot speak with the same unselfish 
devotion ; and if he have loyalty also, but a loyalty 
that cannot resist money, then for that alone every- 
thing will be on sale. If, therefore, when you al- 
lowed me to persuade you to go to war, you believed 
that I possessed these qualities even in a moderate 
degree more than other men, it is unreasonable that 
I should now bear the blame, at any rate, of wrong- 
doing. 
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LXI. “For though I admit that going to war is 
always sheer folly tor men who are free to choose, 
and in general are enjoying good fortune, yet if the 
necessary choice was either to yield and forthwith 
submit to their neighbours’ dictation, or by accepting 
the hazard of war to preserve their independence, 
then those who shrink from the hazard are more 
blameworthy than those who face it. For my part, 
I stand where I stood before, and do not recede from 
my position; but it is you who have changed. For 
it has happened, now that you are suffering, that you 
repent of the consent you gave me when you were 
still unscathed, and in your infirmity of purpose my 
advice now appears to you wrong. The reason is 
that each one of you is already sensible of his 
hardships, whereas the proof of the advantages is 
still lacking to all, and now that a great reverse has 
come upon you without any warning, you are too 
dejected in mind to persevere in your former re- 
solutions. For the spirit is cowed by that which 
is sudden and unexpected and happens contrary 
to all calculation ; and this is precisely the experi- 
ence you have had, not only in other matters, but 
especially as regards the plague. Nevertheless, see- 
ing that you are citizens of a great city and have 
been reared amid customs which correspond to her 
greatness,! you should willingly endure even the 
greatest calamities and not mar your good fame. 
For as all men claim the right to detest him who 
through presumption tries to grasp a reputation to 
which he has no title, so they equally claim a right 
to censure him who through faintheartedness fails to 
live up to the reputation he already enjoys. You 
should, rather, put away your grief for private ills 
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and devote yourselves to the safety of the common- 
wealth. 

LXII. “As to the hardships involved in this war, 
and your misgivings lest they prove very great and 
we succumb after all, let those arguments suffice 
which I have advanced on many other occasions? in 
order to convince you that your fears are groundless. 
But there is one point I propose to lay before you 
on which, I think, you have never yourselves as yet 
reflected, in spite of the advantage it gives you as 
regards your empire and its greatness, and which I 
have never previously dealt with in my speeches, 
and should not have done so now—for it makes a 
somewhat boastful claim—had I not seen that you 
are unreasonably dejected. You think that it is only 
over your allies that your empire extends, but I 
declare that of two divisions of the world which lie 
open to man’s use, the land and the sea, you hold 
the absolute mastery over the whole of one, not 
only to the extent to which you now exercise it, 
but also to whatever fuller extent you may choose; 
and there is no one, either the Great King or 
any nation of those now on the earth, who will 
block your path as you sail the seas with such a 
naval armament as you now possess. This power, 
therefore, is clearly not to be compared with the 
mere use of your houses and fields, things which you 
value highly because you have been dispossessed of 
them; nor is it reasonable that you should fret about 
them, but you should make light of them, regarding 
them in comparison with this power as a mere flower- 
garden or ornament of a wealthy estate, and should 
recognize that freedom, if we hold fast to it and 
preserve it, will easily restore these losses, but let 
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men once submit to others and even what has been 
won in the past} has a way of being lessened. 
You must therefore show yourselves not inferior 
in either of these two respects to your fathers, who 
by their own labours, and not by inheritance, not 
only acquired but also preserved this empire and 
bequeathed it to you (and it is a greater disgrace 
to let a possession you have be taken away than 
it is to attempt to gain one and fail); and you 
must go to meet your enemies not only with con- 
fidence in yourselves, but with contempt for them. 
For even a coward, if his folly is attended with good 
luck, may boast, but contempt belongs only to the 
man who is convinced by his reasen that he is superior 
to his opponents, as is the case with us. And, where 
fortune is impartial, the result of this feeling of con- 
tempt is to render courage more effective through 
intelligence, that puts its trust not so much in 
hope, which is strongest in perplexity, as in reason 
supported by the facts, which gives a surer insight 
into the future. 

LXIII. “You may reasonably be expected, more- 
over, to support the dignity which the state has at- 
tained through empire—a dignity in which you all 
take pride—and not to avoid its burdens, unless you 
resign its honours also. Nor must you think that 
you are fighting for the simple issue of slavery or 
freedom; on the contrary, loss of empire is also in- 
volved and danger from the hatred incurred in your 
sway. From this empire, however, it is too late for 
you even to withdraw, if any one at the present crisis, 
through fear and shrinking from action does indeed 

1 Or, reading 7a mpocextnuéva, ‘‘freedom and all that 
freedom gives” (= mpds 7H éAcvéepia Kexrnuéva, as Poppo 
explains). 
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seek thus to play the honest man; for by this time 
the empire you hold is a tyranny, which it may seem 
wrong to have assumed, but which certainly it is 
dangerous to let go. Men like these would soon 
ruin a state, either here, if they should win others to 
their views, or if they should settle in some other 
land and have an independent state all to themselves ; 
for men of peace are not safe unless flanked by men 
of action; nor is it expedient in an imperial state, 
but only in a vassal state, to seek safety by 
submission. 

LXIV. “Do not be led astray by such citizens as 
these, nor persist in your anger with me,—for you 
yourselves voted for the war the same as I—just be- 
cause the enemy has come and done exactly what he 
was certain todo the moment you refused to hearken 
to his demands, even though, beyond all our expec- 
tations, this plague has fallen upon us—the only thing 
which has happened that has transcended our fore- 
sight. I am well aware that your displeasure with 
me has been aggravated by the plague; but there 
is no justice in that, unless you mean to give me also 
the credit whenever any unexpected good fortune 
falls to your lot. But the right course is to bear with 
resignation the afflictions sent by heaven and with 
fortitude the hardships that come from the enemy ; 
for such has been the practice of this city in the past, 
and let it find no impediment in yourselves, And 
realize that Athens has amighty name among all 
mankind because she has never yielded to mis- 
fortunes, but more freely than any other city has 
lavished lives and labours upon war, and that she 
possesses to-day a power which is the greatest that 
ever existed down to our time. The memory of 
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this greatness, even should we now at last give 
way a little—for it is the nature of all things to 
decay as well as to grow—will be left to posterity 
forever, how that we of all Hellenes held sway over 
the greatest number of Hellenes, in the greatest 
wars held out against our foes whether united or 
single, and inhabited a city that was the richest 
in all things and the greatest. These things the 
man who shrinks from action may indeed dis- 
parage, but he who, like ourselves, wishes to accom- 
plish something will make them the goal of his 
endeavour, while every man who does not possess 
them will be envious. To be hated and obnoxious for 
the moment has always been the lot of those who 
have aspired to rule over others; but he who, aim- 
ing at the highest ends, accepts the odium, is well 
advised. For hatred does not last long, but the 
splendour of the moment and the after-glory are 
left in everlasting remembrance. Do you, then, 
providently resolving that yours shall be honour in 
ages to come and no dishonour in the present, 
achieve both by prompt and zealous effort. Make 
no overtures to the Lacedaemonians and do not let 
them know that you are burdened by your present 
afflictions ; for those who in the face of calamities 
show least distress of spirit and in action make most 
vigorous resistance, these are the strongest, whether 
they be states or individuals.” 

LXV. By such words Pericles endeavoured to cure 
the Athenians of their anger toward him, and to di- 
vert their minds from their present ills. And as 
regards public affairs they were won over by his 
arguments, sending no further envoys to the Lace- 
daemonians, and were more zealous for the war; but 
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in private they were distressed by their sufferings ; 
for the commons, having less to start with, had been 
deprived even of this, while the upper classes had 
lost their beautiful estates in the country, both 
buildings and costly furniture, and above all they 
had war instead of peace. Indeed one and all they 
did not give over their resentment against him until 
they had imposed a fine? upon him. But not long 
afterwards, as is the way with the multitude, they 
chose him again as general and entrusted him with 
the whole conduct of affairs; for they were now be- 
coming individually less keenly sensible of their 
private griefs, and as to the needs of the state as a 
whole they esteemed him invaluable. For so long 
as he presided over the affairs of the state in time of 
peace he pursued a moderate policy and kept the 
city in safety, and it was under him that Athens 
reached the height of her greatness; and, after the 
war began, here too he appears to have made a far- 
sighted estimate of her strength. 

“Pericles lived two years and six months beyond the 
beginning of the war; and after his death his fore- 
sight as to the war was still more fully recognized. 
For he had told the Athenians that if they would 
maintain a defensive policy, attend to their navy, and 
not seek to extend their sway during the war, or do 
anything to imperil the existence of the state, they 
would prove superior. But they not only acted con- 
trary to his advice in all these things, but also in 
matters that apparently had no connection with the 
war they were led by private ambition and private 
greed to adopt policies which proved injurious both 


talents. ‘The charge was embezzlement, according to Plato, 
Gorg. 576 A. 5 
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1 The reference is especially to the Sicilian expedition ; 
the pernicious results were seen in the Decelean war. 
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as to themselves and their allies; for these policies, so 
long as they were successful, merely brought honour 
or profit to individual citizens, but when they failed 
proved detrimental to the state in the conduct of 
the war... And the reason for this was that Pericles, 
who owed his influence to his recognized standing and 
ability, and had proved himself clearly incorruptible 
in the highest degree, restrained the multitude while 
respecting their liberties, and led them rather than 
was led by them, because he did not resort to flattery, 
seeking power by dishonest means, but was able 
on the strength of his high reputation to oppose 
them and even provoke their wrath. At any rate, 
whenever he saw them unwarrantably confident and 
arrogant, his words would cow them into fear; and, 
on the other hand, when he saw them unreasonably 
afraid, he would restore them to confidence again. 
And so Athens, though in name a democracy, 
gradually became in fact a government ruled by its 
foremost citizen. But the successors of Pericles, 
being more on an equality with one another and yet 
striving each to be first, were ready to surrender 
to the people even the conduct of public affairs 
to suit their whims. And from this, since it hap- 
pened in a great and imperial state, there resulted 
many blunders, especially the Sicilian expedition,” 
which was not so much an error of judgment, when 
we consider the enemy they went against, as of 
management ; for those who were responsible for it, 
instead of taking additional measures for the proper 
support of the first troops which were sent out, gave 
themselves over to personal intrigues for the sake of 


2 For the history of this expedition, see Books vi and VII. 
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* MSS. read rpfa, but Hude follows Haacke in reading 
déca. So also van H., Cl., Stahl, F. Mueller, Croiset, 
Marchant. dxré is preferred ‘by Shilleto, Aem. Mueller. 

2 Deleted by van Herwerden, followed ‘by Hude. 
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gaining the popular leadership and consequently not 
only conducted the military operations with less 
rigour, but also brought about, for the first time, civil 
discord at home. And yet, after they had met with 
disaster in Sicily, where they lost not only their army 
but also the greater part of their fleet, and by this 
time had come to be in a state of sedition at home, 
they neverthless held out ten years not only against 
the enemies they had before, but also against the 
Sicilians, who were now combined with them, and, 
besides, against most of their allies, who were now 
in revolt, and later on, against Cyrus son of the 
King, who joined the Peloponnesians and furnished 
them with money for their fleet ; and they did not 
finally succumb until they had in their private 
quarrels fallen upon one another and been brought 
to ruin. Such abundant grounds had Pericles at that 
time for his own forecast that Athens might quite 
easily have triumphed in this war over the Pelopon- 
nesians alone. 

LXVI. During the same summer the Lacedae- 
monians and their allies made an expedition with a 
hundred ships to the island of Zacynthus, which lies 
over against Elis. The Zacynthians are colonists 
of the Achaeans in the Peloponnesus and were in 
alliance with the Athenians. On board the ships 
were one thousand Lacedaemonian hoplites, and 
Cnemus a Spartan was admiral. And making a 
descent upon the land they ravaged most of it; but 
as the inhabitants would not come to terms they 
sailed back home. 

LXVII. And at the end of the same summer 
Aristeus a Corinthian, three Lacedaemonian envoys, 
Aneristus, Nicolaus, and Pratodamus, also Timagoras 
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1 Because Argos was a neutral state ; of. ch, ix. 2, 
® Then satrap of Dascylium ; ¢f. I. exxix. 1. 
PVCs Ch. x XLS, 0. 
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of Tegea and Pollis of Argos, the last acting in a 
private capacity,! set out for Asia to the King’s court 
to see if they might persuade him to furnish money 
and join in the war. On their way they came first 
to Sitalces son of Teres in Thrace, their desire being 
to persuade him, if possible, to forsake the Athenian 
alliance and send a force to relieve Potidaea, where 
an Athenian army was conducting the siege; and 
also, in pursuance of their object, with his help to 
cross the Hellespont to Pharnaces® son of Pharna- 
bazus, who was to escort them up the country to the 
King. But two Athenian envoys, Learchus son of 
Callimachus and Ameiniades son of Philemon, who 
chanced to be visiting Sitalces, urged Sadocus son of 
Sitalees, who had been made an Athenian citizen,” 
to deliver the men into their hands, that they might 
not cross over to the King and do such injury as 
might be to his adopted city.’ To this Sadocus 
agreed, and sending some troops to accompany 
Learchus and Ameiniades, seized them as they 
journeyed through Thrace before they embarked on 
the boat by which they were to cross the Hellespont. 
They were then, in accordance with his orders, 
delivered to the Athenian envoys, who took them 
and brought them to Athens. When they arrived, 
the Athenians, in fear that Aristeus might escape 
and do them still more harm, because he had evi- 
dently been the prime mover in all the earlier 
intrigues at Potidaea and along the coast of 
Thrace, put them all to death on that very day 
without a trial, though they wished to say something 
in their own defence, and threw their bodies into a 


4 Possibly thy exelvou méAw TO uépos means ‘‘a city in a 
measure his own.” 
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1 Alemaeon, the elder brother of Amphilochus, had slain 
their mother Kriphyle (cf ch. cii. 5). The foundation of 
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pit, thinking it justifiable to employ for their own 
protection the same measures as had in the first 
instance been used by the Lacedaemonians when 
they killed and cast into pits the traders of the 
Athenians and their allies whom they caught on 
board merchantmen on the coast of the Pelopon- 
nesus. For at the beginning of the war all persons 
whom the Lacedaemonians captured at sea they 
destroyed as enemies, whether they were fighting 
on the side of the Athenians or not even taking 
patt on either side. 

LXVIII. About the same time, as the summer 
was ending, the Ambraciots themselves, with many 
of the barbarians whom they had summoned to their 
standard, made an expedition against the Amphi- 
lochian Argos and the rest of Amphilochia. And 
enmity between them and the Argives first began 
from the following circumstance. Amphilochus son 
of Amphiaraus, when he returned home after the 
Trojan war, was dissatisfied with the state of affairs 
at Argos,! and therefore founded Amphilochian 
Argos on the Ambracian gulf, and occupied the 
country of Amphilochia, calling the town Argos 
after the name of his own fatherland. And this 
city was the largest in Amphilochia and had_ the 
wealthiest inhabitants. But many generations later 
the Amphilochians, under the stress of misfor- 
tunes, invited in the Ambraciots, who bordered 
on Amphilochia, to share the place with them, 
and these first became Hellenes and adopted their 
present dialect in consequence of their union with 


Amphilochian Argos is ascribed by other authors (Strabo, 
vii. 326c; Apollod. m1. 7) to Alemaeon or to his son 
Amphilochus. 
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the Ambraciots; but the rest of the Amphilochians 
are still barbarians. Now in course of time the 
Ambraciots expelled the Argives and themselves. 
seized the city. But the Amphilochians, when this 
happened, placed themselves under the protection of 
the Acarnanians, and together they called in the 
Athenians, who sent to them Phormio as general 
with thirty ships. On the arrival of Phormio they 
took Argos by storm and reduced the Ambraciots to 
slavery, and Amphilochians and Acarnanians settled 
there together. It was after this that the alliance 


‘between the Athenians and the Acarnanians was 


first established. The Ambraciots first conceived 
their enmity toward the Argives from this enslave- 
ment of their own countrymen ; and afterwards in 
the course of the war they made this expedition, 
which consisted, besides themselves, of Chaonians 
and some of the other barbarian tribes of the neigh- 
bourhood. And when they came to Argos, although 
they dominated the country, they were unable to 
take the city by assault; they therefore went home 
and the several tribes disbanded. Such were the 
events of the summer. 

LXIX. During the ensuing winter the Athenians 
sent twenty ships round the Peloponnesus under the 
command of Phormio, who, making Naupactus his 
base, kept watch there, so that no one might sail 
either out of Corinth and the Crisaean Gulf or in; 
and six other ships were sent to Caria and Lycia, 
under Melesander as general, to collect arrears of 
tribute in these places and to prevent the Pelopon- 
nesian privateers from establishing a base in these 
regions and molesting the merchantmen sailing from 
Phaselis and Phoenicia and the mainland in that 
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quarter.. But Melesander, going inland into Lycia 
with a force of Athenians from the ships and of 
allied troops, was defeated in battle and slain, losing 
a number of his troops. 

LXX. During the same winter the Potidaeans 
found themselves no longer able to endure the 
siege; and the raids which the Peloponnesians made 
into Attica did not cause the Athenians to raise the 
siege any more than before.!- Their grain had given 
out, and in addition to many other things which by 
this time had befallen them in their efforts to 
get bare subsistence some had even eaten their 
fellows. In this extremity they made proposals for a 
capitulation to the Athenian generals who were in 
charge of the operations against them, namely 
Xenophon son of Euripides, Hestiodorus son of Aris- 
tocleides, and Phanomachus son of Callimachus. And 
the generals accepted their proposals, seeing the 
distress which the army was suffering in an exposed 
place, and taking into consideration that Athens had 
already spent two thousand talents? on the siege. 
So a capitulation was made on the following terms, 
that the Potidaeans, with their children and wives 
and the mercenary troops,? were to leave the city 
with one garment apiece—the women, however, with 
two—retaining a fixed sum of money for the journey. 
So they left Potidaea under a truce and went into 
Chaleidice or wherever each was able to go. The 
Athenians, however, blamed the generals for granting 
terms without consulting them—for they thought 
they could have become masters of the place on their 
own terms; and afterwards sent settlers of their 
own into Potidaea and colonized it. These things 


1 of. 1, lviii. 1. £400,000, $1,944,000. * of. 1. Ix. 1. 
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' 1d dedrepov in the MSS.; 7d deleted by Poppo. 
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happened. in the winter, and so ended the second 430 z.c. 
year of this war of which Thucydides. wrote the 
history. 

LXXI. In the ensuing summer the Peloponnesians 
and their allies did not invade Attica, but made an 
expedition against Plataea. Their leader was Archi- 
damus son of Zeuxidamus, king of the Lacedae- 
monians, and when he had encamped his army he 
was about to ravage the land; but the Plataeans 
straightway sent envoys to him, who spoke as 
follows : 

« Archidamus and Lacedaemonians, you are acting 
unjustly, and in a manner unworthy either of your- 
selves or of the fathers from whom you are sprung, 
when you invade the territory of the Plataeans. 
For Pausanias son of Cleombrotus, the Lacedae- 
monian, when he had freed Hellas from the Persians, 
together with such of the Hellenes as chose to share 
the danger of the battle? that took place in our 
territory, offered sacrifice in the market-place of the 
Plataeans to Zeus Eleutherius, and calling together 
all the allies restored to the Plataeans their land and 
city to hold and inhabit in independence, and no 
one was ever to march against them unjustly or for 
their enslavement; but in that case the allies then 
present were to defend them with all their might. 
These privileges your fathers granted to us on 
account of the valour and zeal we displayed amid 
those dangers, but you do the very contrary ; for 
with the Thebans, our bitterest enemies, you are 
come to enslave us. But calling to witness the gods 
in whose names we then swore and the gods of your 
fathers and of our country, we say to you, wrong not 
the land of Plataea nor violate your oaths, but suffer 

1 The battle of Plataea, 479 B.0. 389 
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us to live independent, according as Pausanias granted 
that to us as our right.” 

LXXII. When the Plataeans had so spoken, Archi- 
damus answered and said : 

«What you say is just, men of Plataea, if what 
you do is consistent with your words. For according 
as Pausanias bestowed that privilege upon you, so 
do you assert your own independence and help us to 
set free the others also who, having shared in the 
dangers of that time, swore the same oaths with you, 
and are now in subjection to the Athenians ; for it is 
to recover their freedom and that of the rest that 
these great preparations for war have been made. 
Therein you should take part, if possible, and your- 
selves abide by the oaths; otherwise keep quiet, as 
we have already proposed, continuing to enjoy your 
own possessions ; take part with neither side, receive 
both sides as friends but for hostile purposes neither. 
And this will be satisfactory to us.” 

Thus spoke Archidamus ; and the Plataean envoys, 
on hearing him, went into the city, and after reporting 
to the people what had been said, answered him, that 
it was impossible for them to do what he proposed 
without the consent of the Athenians—for their 
children and wives were in Athens 1_—adding that 
they feared for the very existence of the state ; for 
after the departure of the Lacedaemonians the 
Athenians would come and veto the plan, or else 
the Thebans, claiming that they were included in 
the stipulations about receiving both sides, would try 
again to seize their city. But he, endeavouring to 
reassure them with regard to these matters, said : 

«You need only consign the city and your houses 


1 of, ch: vi. 4. 
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to us, the Lacedaemonians, pointing out to us the 
boundaries of your land and telling us the number 
of your trees and whatever else can be numbered ; 
then as for yourselves migrate to whatever place you 
please, remaining there while the war lasts; but as 
soon as the war is over we will give back to you 
whatever we have received ; until then we will hold 
it all in trust, working the land and paying you 
whatever rent will satisfy you.” 

LXXIII. With this answer the Plataean envoys 
went again into the city, and after they had conferred 
with the people replied that they wished first to 
communicate his proposals to the Athenians, and if 
they could gain their consent would do what he 
proposed; but meanwhile they requested him to 
grant them a truce and not to ravage the land. And 
so he made a truce for the number of days within 
which their representatives could be expected to go 
and return, and did not lay waste their land. But 
the Plataean envoys went to the Athenians and after 
consulting with them returned with the following 
message to the people at home: “ The Athenians as- 
sure you, Plataeans, that as in times past, since you 
became their allies,! they have never on any occasion 
deserted you when you were being wronged, so now 
they will not suffer you to be wronged, but will assist 
you with all their might. They therefore adjure 
you, by the oaths which your fathers swore, not to 
break off the alliance.” 

LXXIV. When the envoys reported this answer, 
the Plataeans determined not to betray the Athenians, 
but to endure even to see their lands laid waste, if 
need be, and to suffer whatever else might happen ; 


1 About 520B.c, of. ut. Ixviii. 5, 
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further, that no one should thereafter leave the city, 
but that the answer should be given from the walls 
that they found it impossible to do what the Lace- 
daemonians proposed. And when they had made 
answer, thereupon king Archidamus first stood forth 
calling the gods and heroes of the country to witness 
in the following words: “Ye gods and heroes who 
protect the land of Plataea, be our witnesses that 
we did no wrong in the beginning, but only after the 
Plataeans first abandoned the oath we all swore did 
we come against this land, where our fathers, in- 
voking you in their prayers, conquered the Persians, 
and which you made auspicious for the Hellenes 
to fight in, and that now also, if we take any 
measures, we shall be guilty of no wrong; for though 
we have made them many reasonable proposals we 
have failed. Grant therefore your consent, that 
those be punished for the wrong who first began it, 
and that those obtain their revenge who are seeking 
to exact it lawfully.” 
LXXV. After this appeal to the gods he began 
hostilities. In the first place the Lacedaemonians, 
using the trees which they had cut down, built a 
stockade round Plataea, that in future no one might 
leave the place; then they began raising a mound 
against the town, hoping that with so large an army 
at work this would be the speediest way of taking it. 
So they cut timber on Cithaeron and built a structure 
alongside the mound on either side of it, laying the 
logs like lattice-work’ to form a sort of wall, that 
the mound might not spread too much. Then they 


1 A frame was made like lattice-work or mat-work, the 
timbers crossing each other at right angles (+4). 
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brought and threw into the space wood and stones 
and earth and anything else which when thrown on 
would serve to build up the mound. And for seventy 
days and nights continuously they kept on raising 
the mound, divided into relays, so that while some 
were carrying others might take sleep and food ; and 
the Lacedaemonian commanders of auxiliaries to- 
gether with the officers in charge of the contingents 
from the several cities kept them at their task. But 
the Plataeans, seeing the mound rising, put together 
a framework of wood which they set on top of their 
own wall at the point where the mound was being 
constructed, and inside this frame they put bricks 
which they took from the neighbouring houses. The 
timbers served to hold the bricks together, pre- 
venting the structure from becoming weak as it 
attained height, and they were protected by coverings 
of skins and hides, so that the workmen and wood- 
work might be safe and shielded from incendiary 
arrows. The wall was mounting to a great height, 
and the opposing mound was rising with equal speed, 
when the Plataeans thought of a new expedient. 
They made an opening in that part of the city wall 
where the mound came into contact with it, and 
began to draw the earth in. 

LXXVI. But the Peloponnesians became aware of 
this, and threw into the breach clay packed in reed- 
mats that it might not filter through like the loose 
earth and be carried away. But the besieged, 
thwarted in this direction, gave up that plan and 
dug a mine from the town, and, guessing when they 
had got beneath the mound, once more began to 
draw away the earth to their side, this time from 
underneath; and for a long time they worked 
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unnoticed by those outside, so that in spite of what 
they heaped on these made less progress, because 
their mound, as it was sapped from below, constantly 
kept settling down into the hollow space. But fear- 
ing that even so they would not be able to hold out, 
few as they were against a multitude, they devised 
this further expedient: they stopped working on the 
high structure opposite the mound, and starting at 
the low part of the wall on either side of it they 
began building a crescent-shaped rampart on the 
inward or city side of it, in order that, if the high 
wall should be taken, this might offer resistance ; the 
enemy would thus have to raise a second mound to 
oppose the new rampart, and as they advanced and 
came inside the crescent they would not only have 
their labour twice over, but would also be more 
exposed to attack on both sides. But the Pelopon- 
nesians, while going on with their mound, also brought 
up engines against the city: one was moved forward 
over the mound, and shook down a great part of 
the high structure, terrifying the Plataeans, while 
others were brought to bear at different parts of 
the wall. But the Plataeans threw nooses over these 
and pulled them up. They also suspended great 
beams by long iron chains attached at either end to 
two poles which rested on the wall and extended 
over it; then they hauled up the beams at right 
angles! to the battering-ram and when it was about 
to strike anywhere let go the beam by allowing the 
chains to run slack and not keeping hold of them ; 
whereupon the beam would fall with a rush and 
break off the head of the battering-ram. 

LXXVII. After this, the Peloponnesians, seeing 
that their engines were doing no good and that the 
1 7.¢. parallel to the wall. 
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counter-wall was keeping pace with the mound, 
and concluding that it was impracticable without 
more formidable means of attack to take the city, 
began to make preparations for throwing a wall 
about it. But before doing that they decided to 
try fire, in the hope that, if a wind should spring 
up, they might be able to set the city on fire, as 
it was not large; indeed, there was no expedient 
they did not consider, that they might if possible 
reduce the city without the expense of a siege. 
Accordingly they brought faggots of brushwood and 
threw them down from the mound, first into the 
space between the wall and the mound; and then, 
since the space was soon filled up by the multi- 
tude of workers, they heaped faggots also as far 
into the city as they could reach from the height, 
and finally threw fire together with sulphur and 
pitch upon the wood and set it afire. And a 
conflagration arose greater than any one had ever 
seen up to that time, kindled, I mean, by the 
hand of man; for in times past in the moun- 
tains when dry branches have been rubbed against 
each other a forest has caught fire spontaneously 
therefrom and produced a conflagration. And this 
fire was not only a great one, but also very nearly 
destroyed the Plataeans after they had escaped all 
earlier perils; for in a large part of the city it was 
not possible to get near the fire, and if on top of 
that a breeze had sprung up blowing toward the city, 
which was precisely what the enemy were hoping 
for, the Plataeans would not have escaped. But as 
it was, this also is said to have happened—a heavy 
thunder-shower came on and quenched the flames, 
and so the danger was checked. 
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LXXVIII. When the Peloponnesians had failed in 
this attempt also, they dismissed the larger part of 
their army, leaving only a portion of it, and proceeded 
to throw a wall around the city, apportioning the 
space to the several cities; and there were ditches 
both inside and outside the wall, out of which they 
had taken the clay for the bricks. And when the 
wall was entirely finished about the time of the 
rising of Arcturus,! they left a guard to watch one 
half of the wall (the Thebans guarded the other 
half), and withdrew the main army, the troops dis- 
persing to their several cities. But the Plataeans 
had previously had their children and wives, as well 
as the oldest men and the unserviceable part of the 
population, removed to Athens, and the men left be- 
hind to undergo the siege were only four hundred of 
their own number and eighty Athenians, besides one 
hundred and ten women to prepare the food. This 
was the number all told when the siege began, and 
there was no one else within the walls, slave or free- 
man. Such were the conditions under which the 
siege of the Plataeans was established. 

LXXIX. During the same summer, when the corn 
was in full ear,? while the expedition against Plataea 
was in progress, the Athenians with two thousand 
hoplites of their own and two hundred cavalry 
marched against the Chalcidians in Thrace and the 
Bottiaeans, under the command of Xenophon son of 
Euripides and two others. And coming to Spartolus 
in Bottiaea they destroyed the grain. It was be- 
lieved, moreover, that the city would be delivered 
over to them by a party inside the town which was 


1 About the middle of September. 
2 in the month of May. 
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negotiating with them; but the opposite faction 
forestalled this by sending word to Olynthus, and 
some hoplites and other troops arrived to garrison the 
place. Now when these made a sally from Spartolus, 
the Athenians were drawn into a battle with them 
under the very walls of the city, and although the 
hoplites of the Chalcidians and some mercenaries 
with them were defeated by the Athenians and re- 
treated into Spartolus, the cavalry of the Chalcidians 
and the light-armed troops defeated the Athenian 
cavalry and light-troops; for the Athenians had a few 
targeteers from the land called Crousis,’ and just after 
the battle was over another force of targeteers came 
from Olynthus to the help of the garrison. And when 
the light-armed troops in Spartolus saw them, em- 
boldened by these accessions and because they had 
not been worsted before, they again, assisted by the 
Chalcidian cavalry and those who had newly come to 
their support, attacked the Athenians, who now fell 
back upon the two companies which they had left 
with their baggage. And whenever the Athenians 
advanced, they gave way, but when the Athenians 
retreated they kept close at their heels, hurling 
javelins at them. Then the Chalcidian cavalry, riding 
up, kept charging the Athenians wherever opportu- 
nity offered, and throwing them into utter panic 
routed them and pursued them to a great distance. 
The Athenians took refuge in Potidaea, and after- 
wards, having recovered their dead under a truce, 
returned to Athens with what remained of their 
army; and they had lost three hundred and thirty 


1 This is evidently a remark in explanation of the presence 
of light-troops with the Athenians, for there had come from 
Athens only heavy-armed infantry and cavalry ; cf. § 1 above. 
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men and all their generals. The Chalcidians and 
Bottiaeans set up a trophy, and then, after they had 
taken up their own dead, dispersed to their several 
cities. 

LXXX. During the same summer, not long after 
these events, the Ambraciots and Chaonians, wishing 
to subdue the whole of Acarnania and detach it 
from Athens, persuaded the Lacedaemonians to fit 
out a fleet from the countries of the Doric alliance 
and to send a thousand hoplites against Acarnania, 
saying that, if they joined forces with them, bringing 
ships and infantry, it would be an easy matter first 
to occupy Acarnania since the Acarnanians on! the 
seacoast would be unable to aid those inland, and 
then to make themselves masters of Zacynthus and 
Cephallenia also: after that the Athenians would no 
longer be able to sail round the Peloponnesus in the 
same way as before ; and there was a chance of taking 
Naupactus also. The Lacedaemonians agreed and at 
once despatched Cnemus, who was still admiral,’ and 
the hoplites on a few ships, and sent round orders to 
the allied fleet to make their preparations and sail as 
soon as possible to Leucas. And the Corinthians were 
especially eager to support the enterprise of the 
Ambraciots, who were colonists of theirs. The con- 
tingent of the fleet to come from Corinth and Sicyon 
and the places in that quarter was still under pre- 
paration, but that from Leucas and Anactorium and 
Ambracia, arriving first, waited at Leucas. As for 
Cnemus and the thousand hoplites, as soon as they 
had succeeded in crossing over without being de- 
tected by Phormio, who was in command of the 


1 je. because of the presence of the Peloponnesian fleet 
along their coast. 2 of. ch. lxvi. 2. 
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twenty Athenian ships that were on guard off Nau- 
pactus,! they began at once to prepare for the ex- 
pedition by land. He had with him, of Hellenic 
troops, some Ambraciots, Anactorians and Leuca- 
dians, and the thousand Peloponnesians whom he 
himself brought; of barbarians, a thousand Chao- 
nians, who, having no king, were led by Photius and 
Nicanor of the ruling clan who had the annual presi- 
dency. With the Chaonian contingent were also some 
Thesprotians, who likewise have no king. A force 
of Molossians and Atintanians were led by Saby- 
linthus, the guardian of king Tharyps, who was still 
a boy, and of Paravaeans by their king, Oroedus. 
With the Paravaeans were a thousand Orestians 
whose king, Antiochus, had entrusted them to 
Oroedus. And Perdiccas also sent, without the 
knowledge of the Athenians, a thousand Macedo- 
nians, who arrived too late. With this army Cnemus 
set out, not waiting for the fleet from Corinth; and 
as they passed through the territory of Argos” they 
sacked Limnaea, an unwalled village. Finally they 
arrived at Stratus, the largest city of Acarnania, 
thinking that if they could take this first, the other 
places would readily come over to them. 

LXXXI. Now when the Acarnanians perceived 
that a large army had invaded them by land and 
that the enemy would soon be at hand with a fleet 
by sea as well, they did not attempt combined re- 
sistance, but guarding severally their own possessions 
they sent to Phormio urging him to aid them. But 
he said that he could not leave Naupactus unpro- 
tected, as a hostile fleet was about to sail from 
Corinth. Meanwhile the Peloponnesians and their 


1 of. ch. lxix. 1, * Amphilochian Argos; ¢f ch. Ixviii. 1. 
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allies, dividing their troops into three divisions, 
advanced towards the city of the Stratians, their 
purpose being to encamp near by, and then, if they 
could not prevail upon them by parleying, to assault 
the wall. As they advanced, the centre was held by 
the Chaonians and the other barbarians, while on 
their right were the Leucadians and Anactorians 
and those who accompanied them, and on the left 
Cnemus with his Peloponnesians and the Ambraciots ; 
and the divisions were far apart from each other, 
sometimes, not even in sight. And the Hellenic 
troops as they advanced maintained their ranks and 
were on their guard until they encamped in a suit- 
able place; but the Chaonians, who were not only 
confident of themselves but were also recognised as 
very excellent fighting men by the inhabitants of 
that part of the mainland, did not halt to make 
camp, but advanced with a rush along with the other 
barbarians, thinking that they could take the town 
at the first assault, and thus gain the glory for them- 
selves. But the Stratians noticed that they were 
still advancing, and thinking that, if they could 
overcome them while isolated, the Hellenes would 
no longer be as ready to attack them, set ambushes 
in the outskirts of the town, and as soon as the 
barbarians were close at hand, closed in upon them 
from the city and from the ambushes and fell upon 
them. Thrown into a panic, many of the Chaonians 
were slain, and the other barbarians, seeing them 
give way, no longer held their ground, but took to 
flight. But neither of the Hellenic divisions was 
aware of the battle, because their allies had gone far 
ahead of them, and they thought that they were 
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pressing on in order to find a camp. But when the 
barbarians in their fight broke in upon them, they 
took them in and uniting their two divisions kept 
quiet there during the day, the Stratians not coming 
to close quarters with them, because the rest of the 
Acarnanians had not yet come to their support, but 
using their slings against them from a distance and 
distressing them ; for it was not possible for them to 
stir without armour ; and indeed the Acarnanians are 
famous for their excellence in the use of the sling. 
LXXXII. But when night came on, Cnemus hastily 
retreated with his army to the river Anapus, which: 
is eighty stadia distant from Stratus, and on the 
following day took up his dead under a truce; and 
since the Oeniadae had joined his expedition in token 
of their friendly feelings, he withdrew to their 
country before the combined forces of the Acar- 
nanians had arrived, and from there they returned 
severally to their homes. As for the Stratians, they 
set up a trophy of their battle with the barbarians. 
LXXXIII. Meanwhile the fleet from Corinth and 
from the other allies on the Crisaean Gulf, which 
was to have joined Cnemus in order to prevent the 
Acarnanians on the sea-coast from aiding those in the 
interior, did not arrive, but was obliged, about the 
day of the battle at Stratus, to fight with Phormio 
and the twenty Athenian ships which were on guard 
at Naupactus. For Phormio was watching them as 
they sailed along the coast out of the gulf, pre- 
ferring to attack them in the open water. Now the 
Corinthians and their allies on their way to Acarnania 
were not equipped for fighting at sea, but rather for 
operations on land, and they had no idea that the 
Athenians with their twenty ships would dare to 
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} Bloomfield’s correction for dpoputcduevot of the MSS. 





1 Or, retaining Spopurcduevor, “they had tried to anchor 
under cover of night, but had been detected.” 
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bring on an engagement with their own forty-seven. 
When, however, they saw that the Athenians kept 
sailing along the opposite coast as long as they them- 
selves continued to skirt the southern shore, and 
when, as they attempted to cross from Patrae in 
Achaia to the mainland opposite, making for Acar- 
nania, they observed that the Athenians were bearing 
down upon them from Chalcis and the river Evenus, 
and finally when, during the night, they had tried to 
slip their moorings! and get away but had been 
detected, under these circumstances they were forced 
to fight in the middle of the channel.’ Their fleet 
was commanded by generals from the several states 
which contributed contingents, the Corinthian squad- 
ron by Machaon, Isocrates, and Agatharchidas. The - 
Peloponnesians drew up their ships in as large a 
circle as they could without allowing the enemy an 
opportunity to break through,’ prows outward, sterns 
inward; and inside the circle they placed the light 
boats which accompanied them, and also five of their 
swiftest ships, in order that they might have only a 
short distance to sail out and bring support at any 
oint where the enemy attacked. 

LXXXIV. As for the Athenians, drawn up in 
single column they kept sailing round the Pelopon- 
nesian fleet in a circle, hemming it into a narrower 
and narrower space, always just grazing by and 
giving the impression that they would charge at any 
moment. But orders had been given by Phormio 
not to attack until he should give the signal; for he 
hoped that the enemy’s ships would not keep in line, 

2 j.e. in the open water between Patrae and the mouth of 
the Evenus, as opposed to the regions along the shore of the 


Gulf, where their fleet might run into a harbour. 
3 See note ont. xlix. 3. 
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like infantry on land, but would fall foul of one 
another, and also be thrown into confusion by the 
small boats, and then if the breeze for which he was 
waiting while he sailed round, which usually blew 
from the gulf towards dawn, should spring up, they 
would not remain steady for any length of time. As 
for the attack, he thought that was in his power 
whenever he chose, since his ships were better 
sailers, and that then was the most favourable 
moment for it. So when the wind began to come 
up, and the ships, already hemmed in a narrow 
space, were being thrown into confusion both by the 
violence of the wind and the pressure of the small 
boats, when ship was dashing against ship and the 
crews were trying to push them apart with poles, all 
the while keeping up such shouts and warning 
cries and abuse of one another that they could not 
hear either the word of command or the coxswains’ 
calls, and, finally, when the inexperienced rowers, 
unable to get their oars clear of the water in a heavy 
_ sea, were rendering the ships less obedient to the 
helmsmen, then at this critical moment Phormio 
gave the signal. Thereupon the Athenians fell upon 
them; first they sank one of the admirals’ ships, 
and then destroyed the rest as well wherever they 
came upon them, reducing them to such straits that 
in their confusion no one turned for defence, but 
all fled to Patrae and Dyme in Achaia. But the 
Athenians gave chase, and after they had captured 
twelve ships and had taken on board most of their 
crews sailed away to Molycreum; then they set up a 
trophy on Rhium, dedicated a ship to Poseidon, and 
returned to Naupactus. The Peloponnesians also 
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sailed away immediately, with the ships that were 
left, proceeding from Dyme and Patrae along the 
coast to Cyllene, the shipyard of the Eleans; and 
Cnemus likewise, coming from Leucas together with 
the ships from that quarter! which were to have 
joined the Corinthian fleet, came to Cyllene after the 
battle at Stratus. 

LXXXV. The Lacedaemonians now sent to the 
fleet Timocrates, Brasidas, and Lycophron as ad- 
visers to Cnemus, directing them to make better 
preparation for another sea-fight, and not to be 
driven off the sea by a few ships. For the issue of 
the recent battle seemed to them utterly incompre- 
hensible, especially since this was their first attempt 
at a sea-fight, and they could not believe that their 
fleet was so greatly inferior, but thought that there 
had been cowardice somewhere, failing to take into 
account the long experience of the Athenians as 
compared with their own brief practice. In a rage, 
then, they dispatched the advisers. And these on 
their arrival, acting in conjunction with Cnemus, 
sent round a call to the allied cities for additional 
ships, and set about equipping those already at hand, 
with a view to a sea-fight. And Phormio on his 
part sent messengers to Athens to give information 
of the enemy’s preparations and to tell about the 
battle which they had won, urging them also to send 
to him speedily as many ships as possible, since 
there was always a prospect that a battle might be 
fought any day. So they sent him twenty ships, 
but gave the commander in charge of them special 
orders to sail first to Crete. For Nicias, a Cretan of 
Gortys, who was a proxenus® of theirs, persuaded 

1 The contingents from Leucas, Anactorium, and Am- 
bracia, ch. Ixxx. 2, 3. 2 See ch. xxix. 1, note. Ane 
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them to sail against Cydonia, a hostile town, promis- 
ing to bring it over to the Athenians; but he was 
really asking them to intervene to gratify the people 
of Polichne, who are neighbours of the Cydonians. 
So the officer in charge took the ships, went to 
Crete, and helped the Polichnitans to ravage the 
lands of the Cydonians, and by reason of winds and 
stress of weather wasted not a little time. 
LXXXVI. Meantime, while the Athenians were 
detained in Crete, the Peloponnesians at Cyllene, 
equipped and ready for a battle, sailed along the 
coast to Panormus in Achaia, where the land-forces 
of the Peloponnesians had come to their support. 
And Phormio also sailed along the coast to the 
Molycrian Rhium and anchored outside with the 
twenty ships with which he had fought before. 
This Rhium was friendly to the Athenians, and 
opposite is the other Rhium, that in the Pelopon- 
nesus; and the distance between them is about 
seven stadia by sea, constituting the mouth of the 
Crisaean Gulf. Accordingly the Peloponnesians, 
when they saw the Athenians come to anchor, like- 
wise anchored with seventy-seven ships at the Achaian 
Rhium, which is not far from Panormus, where their 
land-forces were. And for six or seven days they 
lay at anchor opposite one another, practising and 
preparing for battle, the one side resolved not to - 
sail outside the two Rhia into the open water, fear- 
ing a recurrence of their disaster, the other not to 
sail into the straits, thinking that fighting in a 
narrow space was in the enemy’s favour. At last 
Cnemus and Brasidas and the other Peloponnesian 
commanders, wishing to bring on the engagement 
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soon, before reinforcements came from Athens, first 
called their soldiers together, and seeing that most 
of them were frightened on account of their previous 
defeat and not eager for battle, encouraged them 
and spoke as follows : 

LXXXVII. “The recent sea-fight, Peloponne- 
sians, if possibly it has caused any man among 
you to be afraid of the one before us, affords no 
just grounds for your alarm. For our preparation 
was deficient, as you know, and the object of our 
yoyage was not so much to fight at sea as operations 
on land; and it happened, furthermore, that not a 
few of the chances of war were against us, and 
doubtless also our inexperience had something to do 
with our failure in the first sea-fight. It was not 
then our cowardice that brought about defeat, nor 
is it right that the spirit, which force cannot con- 
quer, but which has in it something defiant, should 
be dulled and blunted by the outcome of mere 
chance; rather you ought to reflect that although 
men may suffer reverse in their fortunes, yet in 
their spirit brave men are rightly considered always 
brave, and when courage is present no inexperience 
can properly be urged as an excuse for being cowards 
under any circumstances. And, after all, your inex- 
perience is more than counterbalanced by your 
superiority in daring ; and though the enemy’s skill, 
which you particularly dread, will indeed, so long as 
bravery goes with it, have the presence of mind in 
the moment of danger to put into effect the lessons 
it has learned, yet without valour no amount of 
proficiency avails against such dangers. For fear 
drives presence of mind away, and skill without 
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intrepidity is of no avail. Therefore, against their 
greater experience set your greater daring, and 
against the fear caused by your defeat set the 
accident of your being at the moment unprepared. 
You have the advantage, both in number of ships 
and in fighting close to the land, which is friendly 
to us, and you are supported by hoplites ; and victory 
is generally on the side of those who are the more 
numerous and better prepared. There is accordingly 
not a single reason that we can find why we should 
fail; and as to our earlier mistakes, the very fact 
that they were made will teach us a lesson. Be of 
good courage, then, and let each man, both helms- 
man and sailor, follow our lead as best he can, not 
leaving the post to which he may be assigned. We 
shall prepare for the attack at least as well as your 
former commanders, and shall give no one an excuse 
to act like a coward; but if anyone should be in- 
clined that way, he shall be punished with the pen- 
alty he deserves, while the brave shall be honoured 
with rewards such as befit their valour.” 
LXXXVIIJI. With such words the Peloponnesian 
commanders encouraged their men. But Phormio, 
being himself also uneasy about the apprehension 
felt by his troops, and observing that they were 
gathering in knots amongst themselves in alarm at 
the superior number of the enemy’s ships, wished 
to call them together in order to hearten them and 
make an exhortation to suit the present emergency. 
For in the past he had always told them, by way of 
bracing their minds, that there was no number of 
ships, however great, whose attack men such as they 
could not withstand ; and his sailors had long since 
held among themselves the conviction that they, 
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being Athenians, must never give ground before any 
number of Peloponnesian ships. But at this time, 
seeing that they were dispirited by what they saw 
before their eyes, and wishing to remind them of 
their old-time confidence, he called them together 
and spoke as follows: 

LXXXIX. “Observing that you have become 
alarmed, soldiers, at the numbers of the enemy, I 
have called you together, because I do not want you 
to be in dread of imaginary dangers. For, in the 
first place, it is just because these men have been 
beaten before, and do not even themselves believe 
that they are a match for us, that they have provided 
themselves with this large and disproportionate num- 
ber of ships; then, too, as regards their courage,— 
the thing on which they chiefly rely when they 
come against us, as if it were their peculiar pro- 
vince to be brave,—the only reasonable ground 
they have for confidence is that their experience in 
fighting on land has generally brought them success, 
and so they think this will achieve the same result 
for them at sea as well. But in all reason the ad- 
vantage to-day will rather be ours, if they on their 
side have it on land; for in valour assuredly they 
are nowise superior, but we are both more confident 
just as in any way we have more experience. 
Besides, since the Lacedaemonians lead their allies 
for their own glory, the majority of them have to 
be dragged into battle against their will, for other- 
wise they would never, after their decisive defeat, 
have attempted to fight a second time at sea. 
Hence you need not fear their daring. On the 
contrary, you inspire in them a dread far greater 
and better justified, both because you have already 
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defeated them and because they think that you 
would not be facing them at all unless you ex- 
pected to achieve a result commensurate with the 
very great odds. For most men, when, like our 
present opponents, they are equal to their foes, rely 
more upon their strength when they advance to the 
attack than upon their resolution; whereas those 
who dare oppose them with greatly inferior num- 
bers, and at the same time without being compelled 
to do so, must possess in a high degree the quality 
of unwavering resolution. Taking all these things 
into consideration, our enemies have come to fear 
us more on account of what is amazing in our con- 
duct than they would if our preparations were less 
out of proportion to their own. Furthermore many 
an army has before now been overthrown by smaller 
numbers through its own want of experience, and 
some too through a deficiency of daring, and at this 
moment we can be charged with neither. As for 
the contest, I will not risk it in the gulf if I can 
help it, nor will I sail into the gulf. For I am 
aware that a confined space is not an advantage to a 
fleet of a few ships which are better sailers and 
have experienced crews, when it is opposed to a 
large number of ships which are badly managed. 
For one cannot charge properly upon an enemy ship 
to ram her side, through not having a clear view of 
her a long way off, nor can one retire at need when 
hard pressed; and there is no chance for such 
manoeuvres as breaking through the line or whirl- 
ing around to ram, though these are precisely the 
proper tactics of fast sailing ships, but the sea-fight 
would have to be turned into a land-battle, and in 
that case it is the larger fleet that wins. For these 
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Tas vads, rapa ® TY eau Tov ye gow ents TOU 
KONTOU deEi Kepa Hyoupever, @omep Kal epHouv: 
éml é avT@ elxoot érafay Tas dpiora TEOUTAS, 
oT ws, el dpa vouicas éml THY Navraxktov avrovs 
mrelv 0 Poppiov Kal adtos émiBonOdv tavty 


1 Hude reads moAeufwy, with C. 
2 With CG; the other MSS. and the Schol. én. 
3 Hude deletes emi, after Kriiger. 





1 In the first sea-fight the Peloponnesians had seventy- 
seven ships (ch, Ixxxiii. 3) against Phormio’s twenty (ch. 
Ixxxiii. 1); in the second battle the Peloponnesians had 
seventy-seven ships (ch, Ixxxvi. 4). Since the Pelopon- 
nesians lost twelve ships in the first battle (ch. lxxxiv. 4), 
the expression ‘‘ most of them” is not quite exact here, 
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matters, however, I shall make provision to the best 
of my ability. As for you, keep good order, stay 
near your ships, give heed sharply to the word of 
command, especially since the two fleets are at 
watch so near one another; and when it comes to 
action, regard discipline and silence, which are 
generally advantageous in warfare, but especially 
so at sea, as all important, and ward off the enemy 
yonder in a manner worthy of your past exploits. 
The contest is a momentous one for you—whether 
you are to shatter the hopes which the Peloponnesians 
have in their fleet, or to bring closer home to the 
Athenians their fear about the sea. Once more [| 
remind you that you have beaten most of them? 
already ; and when men have once suffered defeat, 
their spirit is never the same as before if they are 
called upon to face the same dangers.” 

XC. Such were the words with which Phormio 
also encouraged his men. And the Peloponnesians, 
when the Athenians did not sail into the gulf and 
the narrows to meet them, wished to draw them 
in against their will; so they put out to sea at 
dawn, and, after lining up their ships four deep,? 
sailed along their own shore towards the inner part 
of the gulf, in the same order as they had lain at 
anchor,’ their right wing leading the way.* Upon 
their right wing they had placed their twenty 
best sailing ships, in order that, if Phormio got 
the impression that their objective was Naupactus 

2 Or, as some take it, ‘‘in a column four abreast.” 

8 Only now the four ships which had lain at anchor one 
behind the other sailed, after the turn to the right, abreast. 

4 Or, retaining ém) instead of mapa, ‘after lining up their 


ships four deep against their own shore (i.e. with it at their 
backs), sailed toward the inner part of the gulf.. moe 
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mM MA 
TApATAEOL, yn Siahvyorey MA€ovTES TOV érimoVY 
apav ot “AOnvaior Ew tod éavtd@v Képws, GAN 
a € 4 a 
avTaL al vies TEepiKAnovelav. Oo O€, OrrEp eKxEtVOL 
\ \ a pl 
mpocedéyovto, poBndels Tmepl TH Yapio épyyw 
cy , » \ \ 
VTL, WS EOpa avayopuévous avTOUs, dkaV Kal KATA 
\ >? 4 4 x \ a SN, cet 
oTovony éupiBdoas érrer Tapa THY yhv Kal o 
&\ A na sf f > la 
meCos awa TOV Meconviwv mapeBonbe. idovtes 
/ / 
S€ oi Tledomovynovor Kata piav ért Képws mapa- 
TréovTas Kal On dvTas évTOs TOD KOATOU TE 
Kal mpos TH yh, Sep éBovrAovTO ddLoTa, amo 
\ a 
onpetou évos advo émiotpéavtes Tas vads peT- 
womnoov érheov ws eiye TaYous Exactos él Tovs 
2 / \ = / \ a > / 
A@nvaious, kal HATifov Tdcas Tas vads aTroNn- 
recat. rtav Sé &vdexa pév tives aitrep iyyobvto 
iN be a 
Umexpevyoucs TO Képas Tov IledkoTovvnciay xab 
\ b] \ > \ > f \ a ey: 
THY ETLATPOPHY €S THY ELpUYwpiav’ Tas 8 AdXas 
emtxataraBovtes éE€wody Te mpos THY yhv brro- 
pevyovoas Kal diépOeipav, dvdpas te rav ’AGOn- 
f lal 
vaiov aréxtewav door pr eEévevoav adtav. Kal 
TOY vedy Twas avadovpevor eldreov Kevds (pbav 
y ’ n > 5 , 8 AS \ = e 
€ avTois avdpacw eixyov Hn), tas S€ Tivas of 
Meconvioe mapaBonOnoavtes cal émecBaivovtes 
\ lal c/ BJ \ “ \ > / 
Evy rots Ordos és THY Oddaccav Kal émiBdvtes 
\ a 
aT0 TOV KATATTPMLATwOY waAYmevoL adetNovto 
EXKOMEVAS 7. 


XCI. Tavrn pév ody of WeXorovynoror éxpa-_ 


re a 
Touv Te Kal duépOeipay tas Artixas vads: ai dé 
na lal e a n 
elxoot vives avTaY ai awd Tod Sektod Képws édi- 
\ a a a 
wKov Tas évdexa vads tov “AOnvaiwv aitrep 
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and should, following the coast, sail in that direc- 
tion to its aid, the Athenians might not be able 
to escape their attack by sailing outside their wing, 
but might be enveloped by these ships. Now he 
did just what they expected him to do; when he 
saw them put to sea, fearing for the safety of the 
place, which was unprotected, he reluctantly and 
in haste embarked his crews and sailed along the 
coast, the Messenian army moving along the shore 
to support him. And when the Peloponnesians 
saw that they were skirting the coast in single 
file and were already inside the gulf and close to 
shore, which was just what they most desired, at 
one signal they suddenly veered about, bore down 
with ships in line as fast as each could upon the 
Athenians, hoping to cut off all their ships. But 
eleven of these, which were in the lead, got past the 
Peloponnesian wing, as it swung round, and escaped 
into the open water; but the rest were overtaken, 
driven ashore as they attempted to escape, and dis- 
abled, and all the Athenians on them who did not 
succeed in swimming ashore were slain. Some of 
the ships they made fast to their own and proceeded to 
tow away empty—though they had already captured 
one with its crew—but some others, which were 
already in tow, were taken from them by the Mes- 
senians, who came to the rescue, rushed armed as 
they were into the sea, boarded the ships, and fought 
from their decks. 

XCI. In this quarter, then, the Peloponnesians 
were victorious and had disabled the Athenian ships ; 
but the twenty ships covering their right wing were 
pursuing the eleven Athenian ships which had got 
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€ / \ 3 \ > \ 3 A 
tmeEepuyov Thy éeTLaTpodny €s THY evpuyxXwptay. 
\ va) \ 
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rn / nw 
vats d@dcaca Kal mepiTrAEVCaca TH Aeveadia 
/ > / 4 \ , cad \ 
Stwxovon €uBdarrer péon Kal KaTadvEL. Tots meV 
> , 2 , > 
ow IeXorovvyncios yevouévov tTovTov ampocso- 
\ 4 
KyTOU Te Kal Tapa AOyov hoBos euminter, Kat 
dua ataxt@s Suokovtes Sid TO Kpateiv ai pev 
lal lal lal \ 

Ties TOV veov KaOcioaL TAS KOTTAS éTécTTHOAD 
fal an b) / a \ \ rd ’ 7 
Tov TAOD, aEVpupopov Spavres mpos THY €E dN YOU 

be \ / a 
avteEopunaot, BovAomevot TAs TELOUS TrepimeEtvat, 
/ > , / yw 
ai dé Kal és Bpayea arreipia ywpioy Kedar. 
\ ,9 , A 
XCII. Tovs & ’AOnvaious iSovtas Tadta yuyvo- 
/ »”- \ > us Sk 4 
peva Odpaos Te EXaBe Kal amo évos KEAEVT MATOS 
a , Pe ht ye © O\ \ N 
éuBonoavtes é avTov’s @punoav. otf dé dia Ta 
UrapyovTa auapTHuata Kal THY Tapovcay aTa- 
/ / 
Elav odiyor péev ypovoy vméuewvav, émerta 8é 
\ 
érpatovto és Tov Idvoppov, 60evTep avnyayovTo. 
> § , Sa e fs \ @: A , > \ ” 
éridi@xovTes O€ of "AOnvatoe tas Te éyyds ovaas 
padiota vads édaBov && Kal tas éavtdv adei- 
a ? a \ an n 
Novto as Exeivor mpos TH yp StapOelpavtes To 
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past them as they swung round and had escaped into 
the open water. And all the twenty except one 
reached Naupactus ahead of them, and riding at 
anchor off the Temple of Apollo, prows outward, 
made ready to defend themselves if the enemy put 
in toward the shore to attack them. When the 
Peloponnesians came up they were singing the paean 
as they rowed as if they were victorious already, and 
one Leucadian ship, far ahead of the rest, was chasing 
the single Athenian ship which lagged behind. But, 
as it chanced, a merchantman was lying at anchor in 
deep water and this the Athenian ship succeeded in 
reaching first and, sailing round it, rammed the 
pursuing Leucadian vessel amidships and sank her. 
At this unexpected and amazing feat consternation 
fell upon the Peloponnesians, who were, moreover, 
pursuing in disorder because they had the upper 
hand ; on some of their ships the rowers sank their 
oars into the water and checked the headway of 
their vessels, intending to await the main body of 
their fleet—a serious mistake to make in the face of 
an enemy lying near and ready for the charge— 
while others, unfamiliar with the waters there, ran 
aground in the shallows. 

XCII. As for the Athenians, when they saw what 
was happening, they took courage, and at a single 
word of command gave a shout and dashed at them. 
But the Peloponnesians had made so many mistakes 
and were at present in such disorder, that, although 
they resisted a little while, they soon turned and 
fled to Panormus, whence they had put to sea. The 
Athenians gave chase, and not only captured the six 
ships that were nearest, but also recovered their own 
ships which the enemy had disabled in the beginning 
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of the fight near the shore and taken in tow; and 
of the men they killed some and took others alive. 
But Timocrates the Lacedaemonian, who was on 
board the Leucadian ship which was sunk near the 
merchantmen, slew himself when he saw that his 
ship was lost, and his body was washed up in the 
harbour of Naupactus. The Athenians now withdrew 
and set up a trophy at the place? from which they 
had set out and won the victory; and they took up 
their dead and such of the wrecked ships as were 
close to their own shore, giving back to the enemy 
under a truce those which belonged to them. But 
the Peloponnesians also set up, in token of victory, a 
trophy for the defeat of the ships which had been 
disabled near the shore. And the ships which they 
had taken they dedicated on the Achaean Rhium by 
the side of the trophy. And after this, fearing the 
reinforcements expected from Athens,’ they sailed 
under cover of night into the Crisaean Gulf and 
to Corinth, all except the Leucadian. And not long 
after their retreat the twenty Athenian ships from 
Crete,? which were to have joined Phormio in time 
for the battle, arrived at Naupactus. And so the 
summer ended. 

XCIII. However, before dispersing the fleet which 
had retired to Corinth and the Crisaean Gulf, at the 
beginning of the winter Cnemus and Brasidas and 
the other Peloponnesian commanders, instigated by 
the Megarians, wished to make an attempt upon the 
Peiraeus, the port of Athens; for it was unguarded 
and unclosed, and quite naturally, since the Athen- 


1 The point is not certain; either near the Molycrian 
Rhium (ch, Ixxxvi. 2), or off the Apollonium (ch. xci. 1). 
2 of. ch. Ixxxvi. 6, 8 of. ch. Ixxxy. 5, 
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2 émixpareiy TOND TD VAUTUKD. eddxer oe AaBovra 
Tov vauT@v éxactov THY Keomny Kal TO dmnpéatov 
wal TOV _TpOT@T pa “meth tévar éx Kopivéov emt 
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3 para ovTE yap VAUTLKOV HV Tpopuddo cov év 
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ol Toner eLawatos oUTwS emimevVoELay, émrel 
ovr amo Tob mpopavods TOMAS aL av, Ka? Aov- 

iav ©?! & duavooivTo, HN ouK av Tpoatabéabar. 

4 ws 6€ éd0Fev adtois, cal éy@povy evOvs’ Kai ade- 
KOopevor VUKTOS Kal KaADEAKVaAaYTES Ex THS Nicaias 
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@otep Stevoodvto, KaTadeicavtTes Tov Kivduvov 
(kal Tus Kal dvEewos avTOVS éyeTAaL K@AUDCAL), él 
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Tptav pvraki Tod pn» éomdety Meyapedou pundé 
éxTrAcly pndev. TO TE Ppovpiw mpocéBarov Kal 
Tas Tplnpers AdelAKvoav Kevds, THY Te aAAHV 
Larapiva am poo Soxijrous eTLTEeaOvTeEs eropOovv. 

XCIV. Es dé Tas "AOnvas ppuKtol TE povTo 
TONEMLOL Kal cxTrry us € eyevero ovdepuds TOV Kata 
TOV ToAEMOV EXdoowY. OF MeV yap év TO doTeL 
és TOV Heipara @OvTo TOUS Tohepious éo Tem N€v- 
Kévat 1)6n, ol oy év TO Tevpare’ THY TE Larapiva 
npho Oat cal mapa opas dcov ovx eamrelv adrovs* 


1 So Hude, adopting Madvig’s conjecture 8 (for 085) and 
punctuating after TOAMA Out ty. 

2 Hude inserts ydp after ppovpioy, with van Herwerden, 
and includes in parentheses oovoioy. . . under. 
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ians were decidedly superior at sea. And it was 
determined that each sailor, taking his oar and 
cushion and oar-loop, should go on foot from Corinth — 
to the sea on the Athenian side and hastening to 
Megara should launch from the docks at Nisaea forty 
ships of theirs which chanced to be there, and then 
sail straight for the Peiraeus. For there was no 
fleet on guard in the harbour, nor was there any ex- 
pectation that the enemy would ever suddenly attack 
it in this way, since they would not dare such a 
thing openly, and if they should plan it secretly 
they would not fail to be detected in time. But 
once they had determined upon the scheme they set 
to work immediately. Reaching Nisaea at night 
they launched the ships and sailed, not now to the 
Peiraeus as they had intended, since they were ap- 
palled by the risk—and a wind, too, is said to have 
prevented them—but to the promontory of Salamis 
that looks towards Megara. There was a fort here 
and a guard of three ships to prevent anything from 
entering or leaving the harbour of the Megarians. 
This fort they assaulted, towed away the triremes 
without their crews, and ravaged the rest of Salamis, 
falling on the inhabitants unawares. 

XCIV. Meanwhile fire-signals indicating a hostile 
attack were flashed to Athens, where a panic was 
caused as great as any in this war.| For the 
inhabitants of the city thought that the enemy 
had already entered the Peiraeus, and those of 
the Peiraeus that they had taken Salamis and 
were all but sailing into their own harbour—as 

1 This must refer to the so-called Decelean War (or last ten 
years of the Peloponnesian War), for in vit, xcvi. 1 we 
vead that a panic occurred greater than any before (trois 
"Adnvatos .. . exmAntes peylorn 3) Tay mply mapéaTn). 
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indeed might easily have happened if the enemy 
had resolved that there should be no flinching; 
and no mere wind would have prevented them. 
But at dawn the Athenians hastened down to 
the Peiraeus with all their forces, launched ships, 
and embarking in haste and with much confusion 
sailed with the fleet to Salamis, setting their land- 
forces to guard the Peiraeus. The Peloponnesians 
had already overrun most of Salamis and had taken 
prisoners and booty and the three ships at the fort 
of Budorum, when they saw the relief expedition 
coming, whereupon they sailed in haste toward 
Nisaea; to some extent too there was apprehension 
about their own ships, which had not been drawn 
down into the sea for a long time and were anything 
but water-tight. On reaching Megara they with- 
drew on foot to Corinth, and the Athenians, finding 
them no longer at Salamis, likewise sailed back. 
After this they kept stricter guard over the Peiraeus, 
closing up the harbour! as well as taking other 
precautions. 

XCV. About the same time, at the beginning of 
this winter, Sitalces the Odrysian, a son of Teres, king 
of the Thracians, made an expedition against Perdiccas 
son of Alexander, king of Macedonia, and against the 
Chalcidians of Thrace, wishing to exact fulfilment of 
one promise and to make good another. For when 
Perdiccas was being hard pressed at the beginning 
of the war he had made Sitalces a promise on condition 
that he should reconcile him to the Athenians and 
should not bring back his brother Philip, who was 


1 4.e. by prolonging the walls at the entrance so as to leave 
only a narrow passage in the centre, which could be closed 
by a chain. : 
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1 és... ‘EAAhomorroy deleted by Hude and others as not 
read by the Schol. (uéxp: Oadrdoons, ws rod Edtelvou révrov 
kal tod ‘EAAnomdvrov). Classen understands the Schol. to 
support the text reading. 
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hostile, to make him king; but Perdiccas would not 
fulfil his promise. On the other hand, Sitalces had 
made an agreement with the Athenians, at the 
time he entered into the alliance with them, to bring 
to an end their war with the Chalcidians in Thrace. 
For both these reasons, then, he now began the in- 
vasion, and he took with him Philip’s son, Amyntas,? 
with a view to making him king of the Macedonians, 
as well as some Athenian envoys who had come to 
see him on this business, and Hagnon as com- 
mander ?; for the Athenians were to furnish a fleet 
and as large an army as possible * for the war against 
the Chalcidians. 

XCVI. Sitalces, accordingly, beginning with the 
Odrysians, summoned to his standard, first the 
Thracians under his sway between the mountains 
Haemus® and Rhodope® and the sea,—as far as 
the shores of the Euxine and the Hellespont,— 
then, beyond Haemus, the Getae, and all the other 
tribes that are settled south of the river Ister? 
in the general direction of the seaboard of the 
Euxine sea; and the Getae and the people of 
that region are not only neighbours of the Scythians 
but are also equipped like them, all of them 
being mounted archers. And he summoned also 
many of the mountain Thracians who are independ- 
ent and wear short swords, who are called Dii, most 
of them inhabiting Rhodope; and some of these 
were won to his service by pay, while others came 
along as volunteers. He called out, further, the 

t of. ch. xxix. 4. 2 Philip died meanwhile. 

3 As commander of expected Athenian troops, which 
however failed to come (ch. ci. 1). 


4 of. ch. ci. 1. 5 The modern Balkans. 
6 Now Despotodagh. 7 Danube. 
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2 / 
vas Kat Aavaiovs nal dd\Xa boa evn Iatoukd, 
lol > n a > 
av npxe Kal Erxyator THs apyhs obtor hoav: 
/ Ny a , 
héxpt yap Aataiwy Haovev nai tod Etpupdvos 
n a 2 A yy 4 y 8 > any s 
ToTapov, Os éx TOV LKouUBpov dpous bv ’Aypid- 
Te lal e / € > \ \ \ 
vov Kal Nataiwv pel,’ wpiveto 4 apyn ta pos 
DY \ \ 
4 Tlatovas avrovopuous 46n. ta b€ mpos TprBanr- 
1d a 4 
Aovs, Kal TovTovs avTovduous, Tphpes dprtov 
a an e ss /, a 
kat TiXatato. oikodar & ottos pos Bopéav tod 
5 , rf 
XKouBpov dpovs Kal mapHKovar mpos Hriov Siow 
lal lal lal > e lol 
péype Tod "Ookiov totapod. pet & odtos éx Tod 
¢ ¢/ \ 
dpous dPevrrep Kal 6 Néotos kal 6 “EBpos: gore dé 
an / fol < / 
éphuov TO dpos Kal péya, éxopevov Ths ‘Poddrns. 
> fal 4 
XOVIT. "Eyévero 6€ 4 apy 7 Odpucdy pé- 
aN NY 4 / > Yee 
yeOos emt pév Odraccav Kabyjxovea ard >AB- 
4 , 
Sjpwv morews és Tov EvEewor révtov Mex pu 
fal eg fol 
“lotpov totapyod: attn mepimrous éotlv 7 7 
/ 
Ta Evvtopwrtata, Hy alel Kata mpvuvay lorntar 
TO Tvebpa, vyl atpoyyIdyn Teccapav *pepav Kat 
” a hd a \ \ 4 > BT 
iawy vuxrTav: 06@ b€ ta Evytowwtata é€ ’AP- 
Sypwv &s"lotpov avnp eifwvos évdexatatos Tede?. 
2 Ta pév mpds Oddaccav TocavTn Fy, és 7TreLpov 
Sé amd Bufavtiov és Aatatovs nal em) tov 
Xtpuuova (tai’tn yap Sia wrelotov amd Oa- 
Adaons ave éyiyveto) hpwepav avdpl ebLdve TpLa@v 
3 Kai déka dvica. dpos te éx mdons THs Bap- 
/ \ al « / “4 cA 
Bapov kal tev “EXXnviSov mérewv OowvTEp 


1 og, in the MSS. before wplCero, deleted by Arnold. 


——————— eee 


+ Paeonian tribes that dwelt in the mountain regions 
bordering on Macedonia, watered by the Upper Strymon 


and the Axius; most of them were afterwards subject to 
Macedonia. 
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Agrianians and Laeaeans, and all the other Paeonian 
tribes which were under his sway. These peoples 
were at the outer limits of his empire ; for the bounds 
of his empire extended, on the side towards the 
Paeonians, who are independent, as far as the 
Laeaean Paeonians and the river Strymon,? which 
flows from mount Scombrus through the country of 
the Agrianians and the Laeaeans. On the side to- 
ward the Triballi, who also are independent, the 
boundary is formed by the Treres and Tilataeans ; 
and these dwell to the north of Mount Scombrus and 
extend toward the west as far as the river Oscius.? 
This river has its source in the same mountains as 
the Nestus‘ and the Hebrus®>—a mountain range of 
great extent and uninhabited that is adjacent to 
Rhodope. 

XCVII. Now the empire of the Odrysians® in 
respect to its size extended along the sea-coast from 
the city of Abdera to the Euxine Sea as far as the 
river Ister. This stretch of coast constitutes a 
voyage for a merchant-vessel, if the shortest. course 
is taken and the wind keeps steady astern, of four 
days and as many nights; but the journey by land 
from Abdera to the Ister can be accomplished by an 
active man, taking the shortest route, in eleven 
days. Such was its extent on its seaboard ; but 
inland the distance from Byzantium to the Laeaeans 
and the river Strymon—for this was its inland point 
farthest distant from the sea—it is possible for an 
active man to cover in thirteen days. As for the 
tribute which came in from the barbarian territory 
and from all the Hellenic cities over which the 

2 Now Struma. 3 Now Isker. 


4 Now Masta. 5 Now Maritza. 
6 Coinciding in the main with modern Bulgaria. 
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npEav émt LevOov, 6s totepov LutddrKxov Baor- 
Aevoas TretcTov 8) éroince, TerpaKootoy Ta- 
AdvTov dpryuptov hadora Ovvapus, a xpuods 
Kal apyupos mec’ Kat S@pa ovK éX\dcow TovTwY 
xpvaod Te Kal dpyipov ™ pooepépero, yopis 6é 
dca vpavra Te Kal ela Kal 7} GAH KaTACKEUN, 
Kal ov povov quT®, ara Kal Tois Tapadvva- 
aTevoucl Te Kal ryevvaiors ‘OSpucdv.  Katecti}- 
cavto yap Tovvaytioy THis Ilepoav Bacirelas 
TOV vouov dOvTa pey Kat Tois dXXols Spek 
AapBavew HaXKov 7 Odovar (Kab aiaxvov Hv 
aiTnbevra ra dodvat 4 airicavra Ha) TUxet), 
opmws 6€ Kata TO SivacOar em mréEov avuT® éypn- 
cavto ov yap iy mpakat ovdev un S:dévra Sapa. 
@oTe éml peya 9 Bacireia HrOev loxvos. tav 
yap év vi Eiporn doar petakd tod “loviov 
KONTO Kal ToD EdEetvou rovtov Meyiotn éyévero 
Xpnbdrov m por adep kal 1H aX evdaimovia, 
boxe dé waxns Kal CTpaToD wAHOEL TOAD deutépa 
pera THY LKvOdv. Ta’rn Ss advvata éEicoda Pat 
ody OTL Ta ev 72 Evparn, arr ovd év Th ’Acia 
EOvos € év mpos év ovx éotw 8 te Suvaroy Savas 
Omoyvopmovodat macaw avTioThvat. ov pny ovd 


eee 


1 Nephew and successor of Sitalces 3 of. ch. ci. 5, 6; Iv. ci. 5. 
2 £81,000, $388,800. 
: Among the Persians es monarch gave rather than re- 


ceived presents: ¢f. Xen. Cyrop. VII. ii. 7, Siaméver ert kad vor 
Tos Baothedow 7 morvd«pla, 
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Odrysians acquired sway in the time of Seuthes 1— 
who, succeeding Sitalees on the throne, brought 
the revenues to their maximum—its value was about 
four hundred talents? in coin, and was paid in gold 
and silver; and gifts equal in value to the tribute, 
not only of gold and silver, but besides these all 
manner of stuffs, both embroidered and plain, and 
other articles for household use, were brought as 
offerings to the King, and not for him only, but also 
for the subordinate princes and nobles of the Odry- 
sians. For these kings had established a custom 
which was just the opposite of that prevailing in the 
kingdom of the Persians,’ namely, to take rather 
than to give; indeed it was more disgraceful for a 
man not to give when asked than to ask and be 
refused. This custom was observed among the 
other Thracians alsc; but the Odrysian kings, as 
they were more powerful, followed it more exten- 
sively; indeed it was not possible to accomplish 
anything without giving gifts. Consequently the 
kingdom attained to a great degree of power. For 
of all the kingdoms in Europe between the Ionian 
Gulf and the Euxine Sea it was the greatest in 
revenue of money and in general prosperity; but 
as regards the strength and size of its army, it was 
distinctly inferior to the Scythian kingdom.* With 
that not only are the nations of Europe unable to 
compete, but even in Asia, nation against nation, 
there is none which can make a stand against the 
Scythians if they all act in concert. However, with 


4 Contradicting Hdt. v. iii.: Opnicwy be €0vos wéyiordv éors 
perd ye Ivdods mdvrwy avOpdmwy: ci dt bm’ évds Upxorro 7} ppoveo 
Kata tavTd, &uaxov 7 by etn Kal moAAP KpatioToy mdvTwY 
COvéwy Kare yvouny Thy éuny. 
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és THv addXnv evBovrAtav Kal Evveow mepl ToY 
/ ’ \ / A c a 
mapovTav és Tov Biov adrous lige et 
XOVIII. SutarKyns pév obv xXwpas Tocavrns 
Bacirevov mapenncua lene Tov oTparoy. Kal 
érreldn avT@ éToiua Hv, dpas émopeveto emt THY 
Makedoviay mpatov pév bia THs avtod apyxis, 
x \ , > / wv Cf ae s 
éresta Ova Kepxivns épyuouv dpous, 6 éote peGo- 
A SS / > 4 \ . 
plov Ywwrav Kat Llawvev. éropeveto S€ oe 
avTovd TH 0O6@ Hv mpoTepov avTos émroinocaTto 
s \ ef 4 ees , > / 

Teu@v tiv UdrV, OTe etl LLalovas éotpatevcer. 
\ \ yy by > a Ud > a \ 
To 6€ dpos €& ‘Odpucadyv Suovtes ev SeEra pév 
3 he 3 > A \ \ \ 
elyov Ilaiovas, év apictepa Sé€ Xwrors Kal 
Matdovs. SrerOovtes 5€ avtd adixovto és Ao- 
Bnpov thv Tlatovixnv. tropevopévm b€ avT@ ate- 
yiyveto fev ovdev Tod oTpaTov El fur TL VOT, 
mpoceyiyvero S€. ToAdOl yap T@Y avTOVOMeY 
Opaxdv atrapakrynta &p aprayiv nKorovGour, 

e \ lal a / > »- / 
woTe TO TAY TAOS NéyeTaL OVK éEXKaTCOV TEVTE 
Kal déxa pupiddov yevéoOar' Kal TovTov TO pev 
/ \ S , \ / € 4 
mréov Trelov Hv, TpLTHMOpLOV b€ wadtoTa immTLKOV. 
A ’ € A \ n > ere) , 
tod & immixod TO mAeiotov adtol ‘Odpvaat 
mapeixovto Kal per avtous Tétat. tod dé wefod 
ol MaxXatpopopor MaYtmwOTaTOL Mev Hoav ot ex THS 
3 / > f / € x v e 
Podomns avTovopol KaTaPSarTes, 0 d€ aAXos Opt- 
Nos Evpperetos TANGEL HoBepwtatos nxorovder. 
— nr 
XCIX. EZuvnpotfovto otv év tH AoBypew Kal 
maperkevafovTo OTws KaTa Kopupiy és Barovow 
és tiv Kato Maxedoviav, Hs o Ilepdixxas pxev. 
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reference to wise counsel and intelligence about the 
things that belong to the enrichment of life the 
Seythians are not to be compared with other nations. 

XCVIII. Such then was the extent of the country 
over which Sitalces ruled at the time when he was 
preparing his army. But when everything was 
ready, he set out for Macedonia, proceeding first 
through his own territory, then through the deso- 
late range of Cereine, which lies between the Sinti 
and Paeonians. And he passed over this mountain 
by the road which he himself had constructed before, 
when he made an expedition against the Paeonians, 
eutting a path through the forest. As his army 
erossed the mountain, leaving the country of the 
Odrysians, they had the Paeonians on the right 
and on the left the Sinti and Maedi; and when 
they came out on the other side they arrived at 
Doberus in Paeonia. On the march his army 
suffered no loss, except from sickness, but rather 
was augmented; for many of the independent 
Thracians joined the expedition unsummoned, in 
the hope of plunder, so that the whole number is 
said to have been not less than a hundred and fifty 
thousand, the greater part being infantry, about one- 
third cavalry. Of the cavalry the Odrysians them- 
selves furnished the largest contingent, and next to 
them the Getae; while of the infantry the sword- 
wearers, independent tribes that came down from 
Mount Rhodope, were the best fighters, the rest ot 
the army that followed, a miscellaneous horde, being 
formidable chiefly on account of its numbers. 

XCIX. So Sitalces’ army was being mustered at 
Doberus and preparing to pass over the mountain 
crest and descend upon lower Macedonia, of which 
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2 Tov yap Maxeddoverv eicl cal Avyxnotal Kal 
lal aA 3 
"EAtmiaras Kal ddra €Ovn erdvober, a Evppaya 
v. b VA \ e st , 8 4 
pév éott TovTOLs Kal UInKoa, Bactreias S eyes 
3 Kal’ atta. thy b€ Tapa Odrdaccay viv Make- 

/ \ e 
doviay “AdéEavdpos o Ilepdixxov matip Kat ot 
mpoyovor avTod Tnuevidar Td apxaiov ovtes é& 
v a > tA \ “4 /- 
Apyous mp@to éxtnoavto Kal éBacidevoav 
avactnaavtes payn é« pev Lvepias Iltepas, ob 
tatepov wre To Ildyyaov tépav XTpupovos 
y @P 7, \ TAN 4 ( NTS. \ 
@xnoav Pdypnta Kal adda xYopia (Kal éte Kal 
a \ , a CeeeeN a , 
vov Ilvepixos KoXrros KadetTat 7) UTTO TO Llayyaip 
mpos Odracoay yh), éx 6é THs Bottias KaNoupe- 
vns Bortiaious, of viv Suopor Xadrkidéwv olKov- 

4 ow THS Sé Ilatovias mapa tov “A€vov Trotapov 
/ / ” / 4 
otevyy tiva KaOnKxovoay avwbev péype I1éAANS 
Ny / > / \ / ’ , / 
Kal Oardoons éxtnoavto, Kal Tépav ’AEiov péxpe 
/ \ nr 
Stpupovos tv Muydoviay cadoupévny Hdavas 
5 é€eXNacartes véwovtat. avéotnaoav b€ Kal ex THS 
lol ’ / 
viv “Kopdias xadoupévns “Eopdovs, ov of ev 
Toddol épOdpnoav, Bpayd bé te adtav Trepl 
DicKxav cat@xKyntat, cal €& ’ArXporias” Akporas. 
6 éexpdtnoay Sé Kal TOY Ad\X@v €Ovdv of Maxedoves 
ottou & Kal viv éte &youvat, Tov te “AvOenodvTa 
kat Vpnoteviay cal Bicadtiav cat Maxedover 
avTav modrnv. TO dé EIwrav Maxedovia kadel- 
\ Vs a 
tau kal Ilepdixcas “AXeEavdpou Bacireds avtav 
Hv Ste YeTarnns ere. 
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Perdiccas was ruler. For the Macedonian race 
includes also the Lyncestians, Elimiotes, and other 
tribes of the upper country, which, though in alli- 
ance with the nearer Macedonians and subject to 
them, have kings of their own; but the country by 
the sea which is now called Macedonia, was first 
acquired and made their kingdom by Alexander, the 
father of Perdiccas, and his forefathers, who were 
originally Temenidae from Argos. They defeated 
and expelled from Pieria the Pierians, who after- 
wards took up their abode in Phagres and other 
places at the foot of Mount Pangaeus beyond the 
Strymon (and even to this day the district at the 
foot of Mount Pangaeus toward the sea is called 
the Pierian Valley), and also, from the country 
called Bottia, the Bottiaeans, who now dwell on the 
borders of the Chalcidians; they acquired, further, 
a narrow strip of Paeonia extending along the 
river Axius! from the interior to Pella and the sea; 
and beyond the Axius they possess the district as 
far as the Strymon which is called Mygdonia, 
having driven out the Edonians. Moreover, they 
expelled from the district now called Eordia the 
Eordians, most of whom were destroyed, but a small 
portion is settled in the neighbourhood of Physca; 
and also from Almopia the Almopians. These 
Macedonians also made themselves masters ot 
certain places, which they still hold, belonging to 
the other tribes, namely, of Anthemus, Grestonia, 
Bisaltia, as well as of a large part of Macedonia 
proper. But the whole is now called Macedonia, 
and Perdiccas son of Alexander was king when 
Sitalces made his invasion. 


1 Now Vardar. 
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/ 
C. Kai of pev Maxeddves ob tou émiovtos TreA- 
ob oTpaTod advvaTou dvTEs apvverOar és Te TA 
X 9 a 
KapTepa Kal Ta TeLyN boa HY ev TH YOP|A €oEKO- 
plcOnoav: jv 6é ov OANA, GAG VoTepov Apyé- 
(4 / e\ \ / s 
raos oO Llepdiccov vies Bacideds yevouevos Ta 
vov dvta év TH YoOpa GKOdounoE Kal OdovS 
b] he ” \ bd 8 f ~ if: \ ay 
evOecias étepe Kal TAXA Slexoopunoe TA! KATA TOV 
/ 7 > ecg \ al BA 
TOAEMOV LTTOLS Kal OTAOLS Kal TH AXAN TApa- 
A , x , e - 
oKevn Kpelocove  EvtravTes ol adrow Baoidys 
OKTO Ol TPO AVTOD Yyevomevot. oO S€ GTPATOS TOV 
Opakav ex Ths AoBypov écéBare tpatov pev és 
\ It 5 by ve 
Thv Pidtwtov mpoTepov ovcayv apyny, Kai eidev 
Eidopevyy péev kata Kpatos, Toptuviay bé Kat 
> / \ ” ba / £ , X\ 
AtanravTny Kat adda aTTAa Ywpia oporoyia bia 
Nv ? i y rn an = "d 
thy Apmuvtov didtav mpooxwpovyta, Tov Pirir- 
mov viéos, Tapovtos: Kvpwrov dé émrodopxnaav 
, € a \ ’ IO7 ” \ \" By \ 
ev, Edety b€ ove edvvarto. érevta S€ Kal és THY 
adanv Maxedoviay mpovyoper thy év apiotepa 
/ \ , y” \ ¥ > AG 
Tlé\Ans Kai Kuppov. éow S€ TovT@y és TH 
Bortiatav cat Icepiay ovx adixovto, adda Tip 
/ a 
te Muydoviay nai Tpnotaviay cat ’AvOenodvta 
, lal fol 
edjouv. of dé Maxedoves refO pév ovbe Sievoodv- 
4 7 \ 
To apvverOat, immous 5é mpoocpetaTreudpevor 
\ a if 
aro Tov ave Evppaxor, dry SoKoin, ddiyou pos 
moddovs écéBaddov &5 TO oTpadtTevpa TOV Opa- 
lal \ « 
KOV. Kal 7 wev Tpooméco.er, ovdels Uméwevev 
Yd e / 
avdpas imméas te ayabods Kal teOwpaxicpévous, 
e \ a / f 
to S€ mANnOovs TEpiKAHOMEVOL avTOVS TOANA- 
1 ré, in the MSS, after ra, deleted by Haacke. 
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C. The Macedonians of this region, unable to 
defend themselves against so great an invading 
army, betook themselves to the strong places and 
fortresses that were in the country. These were 
not many; but subsequently Archelaus son of 
Perdiccas, when he became king,! built those that 
are now in the country, and cut straight roads, and 
in general organized his country for war by provid- 
ing cavalry, arms and other equipment beyond any- 
thing achieved by all the eight kings who preceded 
him. But the Thracian army, advancing from 
Doberus, invaded first the province which before 
had belonged to Philip, and took Idomene by storm ; 
but Gortynia, Atalanta, and some other places 
capitulated voluntarily out of friendship for Amyntas 
son of Philip, who accompanied Sitalces; moreover 
they laid siege to Europus, but were unable to take 
it. Next they advanced into the other part of 
Macedonia, which is to the west of Pella and Cyr- 
rhus. Beyond these places, however, into Bottiaea 
and Pieria, they did not penetrate, but ravaged 
-Mygdonia, Grestonia, and Anthemus. The Mace- 
donians, on the other hand, did not even think of 
defending themselves with infantry, but calling upon 
their allies in the interior for additional cavalry, 
though few against many, they dashed in among 
the Thracian army wherever they chose. And 
wherever they charged no one could withstand 
them, for they were good horsemen and protected 
by cuirasses ; but since they were constantly being 
hemmed in by superior numbers and found themselves 


1 413-399 B.c. He was as famous for the splendour and 
success of his reign as for the crimes by which he obtained 
the throne. 
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A , ve 
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/ € \ bf 
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avT@), & Te Tos Xarkidéas xat Borttiaiouvs 
A lal / / / 
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> , X \ 2 \ n € 4 , 
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ey a 9% > 40 be \ € 
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, , \ a a oe , 
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cr t tat 
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é / ” 0 \ > yy > nr Oe > / 
méyov &pOeipe, Kal erred) ad’T@ ovdev émpac- 

Ka a > / Ni € b. an / 

aeTo wy évexa écéBare, Kal ) oTpaTia oitov TE 
ovK elyev AUTO Kal bd YEelmmvos éTadalTr@pel, 
avaTreiGetar UTO LevOou Tod Ywapaddxov, aded- 
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impérilled by the horde that was many times 
their own number, they finally desisted, thinking 
that they were not strong enough to fight with the 
larger force. : 

CI. Sitalees now began to hold parleys with 
Perdiccas about the matters for which he had under- 
taken the expedition; and since the Athenians 
(who did not believe that Sitalees would come, 
though they sent gifts and envoys to him) had not 
arrived with their promised fleet, he despatched 
part of his army into the territory of the Chalcidians 
and Bottiaeans, and shutting them up within their 
walls ravaged their lands. But while he was staying 
in the neighbourhood of these places, the peoples 
which dwell to the south—the Thessalians, the 
Magnesians and other subjects of the Thessalians, 
and the Hellenes as far south as Thermopylae— 
became frightened lest the host should come against 
them also, and so were making preparations. The 
same alarm was felt also by the Thracians who 
inhabit the plain beyond the Strymon to the north, 
that is, the Paraeans, Odomantians, Droans, and 
Dersaeans, independent tribes. He gave occasion 
also to a rumour which spread even to the Hellenes 
hostile to Athens, that the Thracians might be led 
on by the Athenians in accordance with the terms 
of their alliance and come against them too, But 
meanwhile Sitalces kept on ravaging at one and the 
same time Chalcidice, Bottice, and Macedonia; and 
then, since none of the original objects of his in- 
yasion was being accomplished, and his army was 
without food and was suffering from the winter, he 
was persuaded by Seuthes son of Sparadocus, a 
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nephew and next to him in power,! to go back home 
at once. Now Seuthes had been secretly won over 
by Perdiccas, who had promised to give him his 
sister in marriage and a dowry with her. So 
Sitalces yielded, and after a stay of only thirty days 
in all, eight of which had been spent among the 
Chalcidians, returned home with his army with all 
speed. And Perdiccas afterwards gave his sister 
Stratonice to Seuthes as he had promised. Such, 
then, is the history of the expedition of Sitalces. 

CHU. During the same winter the Athenians in 
Naupactus, after the Peloponnesian fleet had been 
disbanded, made an expedition under the command 
of Phormio. They first skirted the coast in the 
direction of Astacus, and then, disembarking, in- 
vaded the interior of Acarnania with four hundred 
Athenian hoplites from the ships and four hundred 
Messenian. And after they had expelled from 
Stratus, Coronta, and other places such men as were 
regarded as disloyal, and had restored Cynes son of 
Theolytus to Coronta, they returned again to their 
ships. For it seemed impracticable in winter to 
make a campaign against Oeniadae, whose inhabi- 
tants alone of the Acarnanians were always hostile ; 
for the river Achelous, which rises in Mount Pindus 
and flows through the country of the Dolopians, 
Agraeans, and Amphilochians and then through the 
Acarnanian plain, passes by the city of Stratus high 
up the stream, but by Oeniadae empties into the 
sea, where it surrounds the city with marshes, thus 
rendering military operations there impossible in 

1 Sadocus, Sitalces’ own son, who had been received into 
Athenian citizenship (ch. xxix. 5; Ixvii. 2), must have died 
before this time. ‘The nephew Seuthes succeeded to the 
throne in 424 B.C. (IV. ci. 4). 
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‘ Hude brackets 7d wh cxeddvvve Gat, following Stahl. 
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winter by reason of the water. Besides, most of the 
Echinades islands lie opposite to Oeniadae at no great 
distance from the mouths of the Achelous, so that 
the river, which is large, keeps making fresh deposits 
of silt, and some of the islands have already become 
part of the mainland, and probably this will happen 
to all of them in no great while. For the stream is 
wide and deep and turbid, and the islands are close 
together and serve to bind to one another the bars 
as they are formed, preventing them from being 
broken up, since the islands lie, not in line, but 
irregularly, and do not allow straight channels for 
the water into the open sea. These islands are 
uninhabited and not large. There is a story that 
when Alemaeon son of Amphiaraus was a wanderer 
after the murder of his mother,! Apollo directed him 
by oracle to inhabit this land, intimating that he 
would have no release from his fears until he should 
find and settle in a country which at the time he 
killed his mother had not yet been seen by the 
sun, and was not even land then, for all the rest 
of the earth had been polluted by him. And he, 
in his perplexity, at last, as the story goes, ob- 
served this sand-bar formed by the Achelous, and 
he surmised that during the long time he had been 
wandering since he had slain his mother enough 
land would have been silted up to support life in. 
So he settled there in the region of Oeniadae, 
founded a principality, and left to the country its 
name Acarnania, after that of his son Acarnan, 
Such is the tradition which we have received 
concerning Alemaeon. 


1 Kriphyle. 
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CIII. The Athenians and Phormio set out from 
Acarnania and arrived at Naupactus, and later, at 
the beginning of spring, sailed back to Athens, 
bringing with them the captured ships and also the 
prisoners of free birth whom they had taken in the 
sea-fights. These were exchanged man for man. 
And this winter ended, concluding the third year of 
this war of which Thucydides wrote the history. 
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